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PREFACE 


Eleven of the twelve essays in this volume have appeared elsewhere 
over the years 2000 to 2005. (The exception is the first essay, on 
“Hellenistic Judaism in Recent Scholarship,” which appears here for 
the first time). I have made occasional minor corrections, standard- 
ized the style, and updated some references. Otherwise the essays 
are reprinted as they originally appeared. In the case of chapter 8, 
“Life after Death in Pseudo-Phocylides,” I have added a postscript 
to respond to a rejoinder to the original essay by P. W. van der 
Horst. 
The original publication information is as follows: 


1. “Hellenistic Judaism in Recent Scholarship," not previously pub- 
lished, was delivered as a paper at a conference on “Athens and 
Jerusalem” at UCLA in March, 2003. 

2. “Cult and Culture: The Limits of Hellenization in Judea,” in J. J. 
Collins and G. E. Sterling, ed., Hellenism in the Land of Israel (Notre 
Dame, IN: University of Notre Dame, 2001) pp. 38-61. 

3. “Reinventing Exodus: Exegesis and Legend in Hellenistic Egypt,” 
in R. A. Argall, B. A. Bow, and R. A. Werline, ed., For A Later 
Generation, The Transformation of Tradition in Israel, Early fudaism and 
Early Christianity (Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2000) 
52-62. 

4. “Messianism and Exegetical Tradition. The Evidence of the LXX 
Pentateuch,” in M. A. Knibb, ed., Messianism and Septuagint (Leuven: 
Peeters, 2005). 

5. “The Third Sibyl Revisited," in E. Chazon and D. Satran, ed., 

Things Revealed. Studies in Early Jewish and Christian. Literature in Honor 

of Michael E. Stone (Leiden: Brill, 2004) 3-19. 

"Spells Pleasing to God. The Binding of Isaac in Philo the Epic 

Poet," in A. Yarbro Collins and M. M. Mitchell, ed., Antiquity and 

Humanity, Essays on Ancient Religion and Philosophy presented to H. D. 

Betz (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001) 3-13. 

. “Joseph and Aseneth. Jewish or Christian?” Journal for the Study of 

the Pseudepigrapha 14(2004) 57-72. 
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PREFACE 


“Life after Death in Pseudo-Phocylides,” in F. Garcia Martinez 
and G. P. Luttikhuizen, ed., Jerusalem, Alexandria, Rome. Studies in 
Ancient Cultural Interaction in Honour of A. Hillhorst (Leiden: Brill, 
2003) 75-86. 


. “The Reinterpretation of Apocalyptic Traditions in the Wisdom 


of Solomon” appeared in Italian as “La Reinterpretazione delle 
Tradizioni Apocalittiche nella Sapienza di Salomone,” in G. Bellia 
and A. Passaro, ed., I Libro della Sapienza. Tradizione, Redazione, 
Teologia (Rome: Città Nuova, 2004) 157-71. An earlier form of 
this article appeared as “Apocalyptic Eschatology in Philosophical 
Dress in the Wisdom of Solomon,” in J. L. Kugel, ed., Shem in 
the Tents of Japhet. Essays on the Encounter of fudaim and Hellenism 
(Leiden: Brill, 2002) 93-107. 


. “The Mysteries of God,” in F. García Martínez, ed., Wisdom 


and Apocalyptic (Leuven: Peeters, 2003) 287—306. 


. "The Jewish World and the Coming of Rome," in W. Dever 


and S. Gitin, ed., Symbiosis, Symbolism, and the Power of the Past. 
Canaan, Ancient Israel and Their Neighbors from the Late Bronze Age 
Through Roman Palestine. Proceedings of the Centennial Symposium, W.F. 
Albright Institute of Archaeological Research and American Schools of Oriental 
Research, Jerusalem, May 29-31, 2000. (Winona Lake, IN: Eisen- 
brauns, 2003) 353-62. 


. “Anti-Semitism in Antiquity? The Case of Alexandria,” in 


C. Bakhos, ed., Ancient Judaism in its Hellenistic Context (Leiden: 
Brill, 2005) 9-29. 


I wish to express my gratitude to University of Notre Dame 
Press, Trinity. Press International, Peeters, Mohr Siebeck, T. & 
T. Clark International, Eisenbrauns and Brill Academic Publishers 
for permission to republish. 


CHAPTER ONE 


HELLENISTIC JUDAISM IN RECENT SCHOLARSHIP 


Few episodes in ancient history have had more profound and last- 
ing implications than the encounter of Judaism and Hellenism. ‘The 
spread of Greek culture to the east was the first great encounter of 
east and west, the first instance of a clash of civilizations that has 
been repeated in various forms down to the present. Few people in 
antiquity could have anticipated that the Jews would be the most 
enduring representatives of ancient Near Eastern culture. Alexander 
can scarcely have given Judea a second thought. The eventual impor- 
tance of Judaism on the world stage would be due in part to the 
extraordinarily distinctive self-consciousness of the Jewish people, and 
in part to their historic link to the Christian religion, which would 
dominate so much of western history. But for the Christian con- 
nection, the remarkable corpus of literature produced by Greek- 
speaking Jews might well have been lost, like the literature of other 
Near Eastern peoples. Be that as it may, the Jews are the only east- 
ern people of the Hellenistic world who have left behind a sub- 
stantial literature.' Only in the case of Judaism do we have the 
material to assess the response of an eastern people to Hellenism, 
and to see how an eastern tradition was adapted in light of the 
different and dominant culture of the Greeks. 

The encounter between Judaism and Hellenism took place in two 
arenas. In the land of Israel, the majority of the population contin- 
ued to speak a Semitic language, Aramaic or Hebrew. The initial 
attempt to turn Jerusalem into a Hellenistic polis met with violent 
rejection, for reasons that were religious rather than cultural in the 


' For surveys see J. J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem (New York: Crossroad, 
1983; revised ed. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000); M. Goodman, “Jewish Literature 
Composed in Greek,” in E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus 
Christ (rev. and ed. G. Vermes, F. Millar and M. Goodman; 3 vols.; Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1973-87) 2.470—704; J. M. G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora 
(Edinburgh: Clark, 1996); E. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism. The Reinvention of Jewish 
Tradition (Berkeley: University of California, 1998). 
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broader sense.? But Hellenistic culture, and even pagan religion, con- 
tinued to have a profound impact in Israel in the following cen- 
turies, reaching a high point in the reign of Herod the Great? The 
dynamic in the land of Israel, however, was different from that in 
the Diaspora, where Greek was the language of Jew and Gentle 
alike. My concern here will be with the encounter in the Diaspora, 
specifically in Egypt, which is the source of most of the Greco-Jewish 
literature that survives. This literature documents a remarkable attempt 
to embrace Greek culture while maintaining a distinctive Jewish iden- 
tity at the same time. It is the peculiar nature of this fusion of hori- 
zons that concerns us here. 


Apologetic Literature? 


Beginning in the nineteenth century, modern scholarship classified 
the literature of Egyptian Jewry as “apologetic” and propagandistic, 
on the assumption that it was intended to defend Judaism from attack 
and win converts from the gentile world.* That view of the litera- 
ture was overturned by Victor Tcherikover in a famous article in 
1956, in which he argued that the literature was addressed to the 
Jewish community itself? Subsequent scholarship has discredited the 
view that there was any sustained or systematic Jewish proselytism 
in the Hellenistic period, or the first century of Roman rule.’ 
Tcherikover did not deny the existence of any Jewish apologetic lit- 
erature. The Contra Apionem of Josephus is the prime example, and 


? See my essay, “Cult and Culture. The Limits of Hellenization in Judea,” in 
J. J. Collins and G. E. Sterling, Hellenism in the Land of Israel (Notre Dame, IN.: 
University of Notre Dame Press, 2001) 38-61, reprinted in this volume. 

> M. Hengel, in collaboration with C. Markschies, The ‘Hellenization’ of Judaea in 
the First. Century after Christ (Philadelphia: Trinity Press International, 1989); D. Roller, 
The Building Program of Herod the Great (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1998). 

* The classic expression of this view can be found in M. Friedlander, Geschichte 
der jüdischen Apologetik als Vorgeschichte des Christentums (Zurich: Schmidt, 1903). 

? V. Tcherikover, “Jewish Apologetic Literature Reconsidered,” Eos 48(1956) 
169-93. See the reflections of J. Barclay, “Apologetics in the Jewish Diaspora,” in 
J. R. Bartlett, ed., Jews in the Hellenistic and Roman Cities (London: Routledge, 2002) 
129-48. 

^ See especially M. Goodman, Mission and Conversion. Proselytizing in the Religious 
History of the Roman Empire (Oxford: Clarendon, 1994). L. H. Feldman, Jew and Gentile in 
the Ancient World (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1993) 288—341, is exceptional 
among recent authors in arguing for extensive proselytism. 
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Philo is also known to have composed an apologetic work.’ Tcheri- 
kover’s point was simply that the great bulk of Greco-Jewish litera- 
ture was most likely intended for Jewish readers, and received little 
attention from Gentiles. This point has generally been accepted, 
althoug Louis Feldman still continues to detect “missionary motives” 
in such books as the Sibylline Oracles, the Wisdom of Solomon and 
the Letter of Aristeas.? 

While Tcherikover successfully debunked the view that this liter- 
ature was missionary in purpose, the question of apologetics 1s some- 
what more subtle. To be sure, a writing like the Letter of Aristeas 
is not apologetic in the explicit sense of Josephus’ Contra Apionem. But 
there are also less direct ways of engaging in apologetics, by seek- 
ing to rebut criticism of one’s religion and affirm its positive fea- 
tures. In fact, Tcherikover's view of Diaspora Judaism was rather 
defensive. Hellenistic culture presented a temptation “to be like all 
the peoples.”’ While there were isolated exceptions, he argued that 
"the Diaspora Jews were closely attached to their nationality and 
that the overwhelming majority of them did not incline to assimila- 
tion.” ® They maintained their communities based on the foundation 
of “Jewish tradition.” This kind of antithetical view of the relation- 
ship between “Jewish tradition" and Hellenism has its roots in 
2 Maccabees, where the excesses of the so-called Hellenistic reform, 
in the period before the Maccabean revolt, are described as akmé tis 
hellznismou, an extreme of Hellenism (2 Macc 4:13). The contrast is 
polemical and overdrawn. Its problematic character is shown already 
by the fact that 2 Maccabees, the /ocus classicus for the anüthesis, 1s 
itself a thoroughly Hellenistic book in many ways. 

Tcherikover’s view of Hellenistic Judaism has been enormously 
influential over the last half century, but few scholars to-day would 
state the antithesis between Judaism and Hellenism in such stark 
terms. Jews in the Diaspora did not perceive Hellenism as a threat 
to be resisted. Most scholars, however, would agree that there was 


? Tcherikover, “Jewish Apologetic Literature Reconsidered,” 183; Eusebius, PE 
8.8.19. 

* Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 437. 

? Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 
1989, first published in 1959 by the Jewish Publication Society, Philadelphia) 354. 

? Tbid. 
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some tension between Hellenistic culture and Jewish tradition, even 
when both were perceived positively. In the words of Greg Sterling: 


there are two foci which constitute the horizons of Alexandrian Jewish 
self-identity: the necessity of maintaining allegiance to the ancestral tra- 
dition, and the right to participation in Hellenism de bon coeur. While 
the tensions created by these apparently bi-polar foci were resolved in 
numerous ways within the Alexandrian Jewish community, Jewish self- 
identity was preserved as long as both horizons were kept in view.'! 


I myself have written of dissonance between Jewish self-perception 
and the depiction of Judaism by some Hellenistic authors, and also 
of dissonance in some cases between Greek and Jewish cultural val- 
ues." Consequently much of the Diaspora literature has an apolo- 
getic quality, insofar as it tries to correct Gentile impressions and to 
show that Judaism was really in accordance with the best in Greek 
culture.? Sterling has written of apologetic historiography, exemplified 
in authors such as Artapanus.'* Martin Goodman, in his revision of 
the relevant section of Schiirer’s History, has characterized this liter- 
ature as “largely apologetic in the most comprehensive sense of the 
word” insofar as its chief preoccupations “lay in the praise and 
agerandisement of Jewish religion and the history of the Jewish 
people.” 


Gruen and Barclay 


In recent years there have been two important attempts to modify 
this view of Hellenistic Jewish literature in significant ways. The 
apologetic character of the literature, even in the broad sense, has been 
called in question by Erich Gruen. According to Gruen, Hellenistic 
Judaism “transcends a Diaspora mentality. The surviving products 


" G. E. Sterling, * "Thus Are Israel’: Jewish Self-Definition in Alexandria,” Studia 
Philonica Annual 7 (1995) 8. 

? Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 14—16. 

? Philo is the classic example of this endeavor. See M. Niehoff, Philo on Jewish 
Identity and Culture (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001) and on the specific topic of phil- 
anthropia, K. Berthelot, Philanthrópia judaica. Le débat autour de la ‘masanthropie’ des lois 
juives dans l'Antiquité (Leiden: Brill, 2003) 233-321. 

4 G. E. Sterling, Historiography and Self- Definition. Josephos, Luke-Acts and Apologetic 
Historiography (Leiden: Brill, 1992) 103—225. 

? Goodman, in Schiirer, The History, 472-3. 
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do not present a struggle for identity in an alien world, an apologia 
for strange customs and beliefs, or propaganda meant to persuade 
the Gentile. The texts instead display a positive quality, bold and 
inventive, sometimes startling, often light-hearted and engaging, and 
throughout directed internally to Jews conversant with or altogether 
inseparable from the culture of the Greeks. The relationships por- 
trayed rarely have an antagonistic or adversarial quality—at least 
not without reconciliation and a happy ending. The imaginative 
fictions made political subordination palatable by pointing to the 
Jewish roots of pagan accomplishments and Jewish involvement in 
the course of Hellenistic history.”'® 

There are, it seems to me, two important insights in this descrip- 
tion of the literature. First, Jews in the Diaspora did not view Hel- 
lenistic culture as something foreign, much less as a temptation 
to be resisted.” Greek was their native language. They were heirs 
to Greek literature and philosophy just as much as were their Gentile 
neighbors.'? Second, Jewish tradition (or any other tradition for that 
matter) is not static. It is something that is fashioned and refash- 
ioned in every age. Hellenistic Judaism is simply the form taken by 
Judaism in Greek-speaking environments in the Hellenistic age. Some 
questions remain, however. To say that tradition 1s refashioned raises 
the question of continuity. Are there elements in a tradition that are 
of its essence? Are some more essential than others to maintaining 
Jewish identity? Gruen's own comment about political subordination 
suggests that the relationship of the Jews to the dominant culture 
may not have been altogether trouble-free. Moreover, Gruen has 
elsewhere demonstrated that *a strong strain in Jewish literature 
emphasized the differences in culture and behavior between the two 
peoples, categorizing the Greeks as aliens, inferiors, even savage 
antagonists and barbarians."? This would seem to call for some 


'© Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 292-93. He develops his argument for “Diaspora 


Humor" in his more recent book, Diaspora. Jews amidst Greeks and Romans (Cambridge, 
MA: Harvard, 2002) 135-212. 

17 Even though Gruen also speaks of “the temptations and allure of Hellenism,” 
ibid., 292. 

'8 A similar point is made by Sterling, ““Thus are Israel," 8, inhis insistence 
Jewish participation in Hellenistic culture. That participation is well documented by 
Feldman, few and Gentile, 45-83. 

19 See Gruen, “Jewish Perspectives on Greek Culture and Ethnicity,” in Collins 
and Sterling, Hellenism in the Land of Israel, 82. 
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qualification of the happy picture of Hellenistic Judaism painted in 
Heritage and Hellenism. 

A rather different approach to the material is advocated by John 
Barclay, in his book, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora from Alexander 
to Trajan. In line with academic trends at the end of the twentieth 
century, Barclay devoted more space to theoretical concerns than 
any previous student of Hellenistic Judaism, and called for a more 
differentiated treatment of the material. Specifically, he distinguished 
between assimilation, acculturation and accommodation. Assimilation 
is “the degree to which Diaspora Jews were integrated into, or socially 
aloof from, their social environment.”™® Acculturation concerns such 
matters as language, values and intellectual traditions. Accommodation 
concerns “the use to which acculturation is put, in particular the 
degree to which Jewish and Hellenistic cultural traditions are merged, 
or alternatively, polarized."?! The latter category is especially impor- 
tant. All Jewish literature written in Greek exhibits acculturation to 
some degree, if only by the use of the Greek language. ‘This does 
not mean, however, that it has a uniformly positive attitude towards 
Hellenistic culture. Greek literary forms may be used ironically, to 
subvert the values of the dominant culture, or to advance a quite 
traditional form of Judaism.? Barclay’s formulation of the issue is 
influenced by post-colonial theory.? Of course scholars have always 
reckoned with the possibility that Greck language and literary gen- 
res might cloak unreconstructed Hebraic thought patterns.** Barclay’s 
point is different, and allows for a sophisticated use of Hellenistic 
media for anti-Hellenistic purposes. ‘This is an important insight, and 
it calls for a nuanced analysis of Hellenistic Jewish literature. 

Barclay’s analytical categories are constructive and helpful. His 
application of them in his book is, in my opinion, more problem- 
atic, The most controversial aspect of the book is his attempt to dis- 
tinguish texts that exhibit “cultural convergence” from those “whose 


# Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 93. 

?! Ibid., 96. 

? Compare E. R. Goodenough's interpretation of Philo in The Politics of Philo 
Judaeus (New Haven: Yale, 1938). 

? For a sampling, sec B. Ashcroft, G. Griffiths and H. Tiffin, The Post-Colonial 
Studies Reader (London: Routledge, 1995). 

?' For a recent example see E. Puech, “Il Libro della Sapienza e I Manoscritti 
del Mar Morto: Un Primo Approcio,” in G. Bellia and A. Passaro, ed., Z Libro 
della Sapienza. Tradizione, Redazione, Teologia (Rome: Citta Nuova, 2004) 131—55. 
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socio-cultural stance is predominantly oppositional and antagonistic.”” 
There are indeed Jewish texts, composed in Greek, that are pre- 
dominantly antagonistic to the Gentile world. The fifth book of Sibyl- 
line Oracles is a case in point.^ But attitudes to Hellenistic culture 
are seldom so simple as to admit of simple binary oppositions. Rather, 
in the words of Erich Gruen, “supposedly different voices coexist in 
the same texts." Even those documents that are explicitly hostile 
to some aspects of Hellenism, may be quite enthusiastic about 
Hellenism in other respects. Many of the examples classified as antag- 
onistic by Barclay are in fact quite complex, and by no means antag- 
onistic to Hellenistic culture tout court. 

More recently, Barclay has returned to the subject in an essay on 
“Jewish Identity Strategies under the Hegemony of Hellenism."? In 
agreement with Gruen, he objects to approaches that attribute to 
this literature an apologetic character, or that see its relationship to 
Hellenistic culture as one of dissonance, or its objective as “prob- 
lem-solving.” While he admits that there were undoubtedly anxieties 
and clashes in the cultural encounters, he claims that for many Jews, 
such as Philo, “social and cultural embeddedness in the Hellenistic 
world appears to have been wholly unproblematic."? As an alter- 
native approach, he proposes to regard Hellenistic Jews as “cultural 
negotiators.” “The question,” he writes, “is not how Jews “reached 
out” to Hellenistic culture, or “struck balances” with it, but how, 
taking it for granted, they used it for their own cultural purposes.”*° 
He emphasizes three features of this model. First is a focus on pos- 
itive strategy: negotiators do whatever best serves the interests of 
their communities. Jews both used and refused Hellenistic culture, 
neither adopting it uncritically nor rejecting it outright. Second 1s 
the factor of power. Jews in Alexandria had no choice but to adopt 


?» Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 181. He is concerned here with ac- 
commodation, or the purpose of the literature, rather than with acculturation. 

2 See Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 143-50. 

7 Gruen, “Jewish Perspectives on Greek Culture,” 81. 

"8 J. M. G. Barclay, “Using and Refusing. Jewish Identity Strategies under the 
Hegemony of Hellenism,” in M. Konradt and U. Steinert, ed., Ethos and Identitat. 
Einheit und Vielfalt des Judentums in hellenistisch-rémischer eit (Paderborn: Schóningh, 
2002) 13-25. See also his introductory comments, “Introduction: Diaspora Negotia- 
tions,” in Barclay, ed., Negotiating Yo (JSPSup 45; London and New York: 
T. & T. Clark International, 2004) 1 

?? Ibid. 16. 

9" Ibid. 
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Greek forms of discourse, but we should allow for the possibility that 
their use of them contains “hidden transcripts,’ which subvert, or 
even mock the dominant culture.*! Finally, the negotiations involve 
continual change, “a continuous process of self-refashioning."? Here 
again Barclay echoes and endorses a point made by Gruen: Jewish 
tradition is not static or unitary. Hellenistic Judaism is simply a phase 
in its development. 

All of this seems to me a distinct improvement over Barclay’s ear- 
lier attempts to distinguish between culturally convergent and cul- 
turally antagonistic forms of Judaism. Whether it is really different 
from the apologetic model remains to be seen. On the matter of 
dissonance between Judaism and Hellenistic culture, it seems to me 
that Barclay has uncovered a source of dissonance that has not 
received sufficient attention in the past. This is the resentment of a 
Near Eastern people toward Hellenistic cultural hegemony, even 
when political and social relations are relatively harmonious. This 
very insight, however, casts serious doubt on Barclay’s assertion that 
Jews like Philo found their cultural interactions wholly unproblem- 
atic.? Moreover, it seems to me that cultural negotiation is itself a 
form of problem-solving, and is, in effect, an attempt to “strike a 
balance” with Hellenistic culture by using some aspects of it and 
refusing others. To speak of cultural negotiation requires that there 
are two foci of Jewish identity, in Sterling’s phrase, that have to be 
balanced and reconciled in some way. However much Jews in the 
Diaspora took Hellenistic culture for granted, they were very much 
conscious of being different in some respects, and were at pains to 
assert both their separate identity and and their common values. 


Some Factors in the Diaspora Situation 


Before we turn to test these views of Hellenistic Judaism against a 
particular text, there are a couple of points that should be kept in 


?' For the concept of “hidden transcripts” see J. C. Scott, Domination and the Arts 
of Resistance (New Haven: Yale, 1990). 

? Barclay, “Using and Refusing,” 18. 

°° The factor of resentment in Philo’s political thought was noted by Goodenough, 
The Politics of Philo Fudaeus, who posited a “hidden transcript” in some of Philo’s 
writings, even though he did not have that terminology. See Collins, Between Athens 
and Jerusalem, 131-8. 
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mind. First, the Jews in Alexandria and Egypt were not victims of 
colonization. Some had allegedly been taken to Egypt as slaves, but 
most had gone there freely, and in any case they remained there of 
their own accord.?* From their perspective, the Hellenistic world was 
a world of opportunity. Consequently, their relation with Greek and 
Roman colonial powers was very different from that of Jews in the 
land of Israel.” Moreover, as Erich Gruen has recently insisted, Jews 
prospered in Egypt in the Ptolemaic period, and they were not 
required to sacrifice either their religion or their identity to do so.*° 
Jewish synagogues were dedicated to Ptolemaic rulers, but were not 
for that reason syncretistic." In Gruen’s phrase, “this was symbio- 
sis, not syncretism.”** 

The second point to be noted is that from the time of Antiochus 
the Great onward, both Greeks and Jews consistently affirmed the 
right of Jews to live in accordance with their own laws.” This right 
entailed some exceptional privileges. Jews could not be compelled to 
appear in court or to do business on the Sabbath. In some cases 
they were exempted from military service. They could collect money 
and send it to Jerusalem." Even after the Jewish revolt, Titus reaffirmed 
those rights. Only on exceptional occasions (Antiochus Epiphanes, 
Caligula) was there any attempt by Greek or Roman authorities to 
interfere with Jewish religious observance. It is hardly true, then, as 
is sometimes alleged, that the Greco-Roman culture did not allow 
Jews to be different. It 1s true, however, that difference often breeds 


3t Gruen, Diaspora, 68—70. The Letter of Aristeas, 12-14, says that 100,000 Jewish 
captives were brought to Egypt by Ptolemy I. Josephus attributes to Hecataeus a 
story about a High Priest Hezekiah who migrated willingly with his followers (AgAp 
1.186-87), and elsewhere claims that Jews came to Egypt under Alexander (dg Ap 
2.35; JW 2.487). See V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (Peabody, 
MA: Hendrickson, 1999) 272-73. 

3 On Hellenism and Roman rule in the land of Israel see J. J. Collins and 
G. E. Sterling, ed., Hellenism in the Land of Israel (Notre Dame, IN: University of 
Notre Dame, 2001) and Collins, “The Jewish World and the Coming of Rome,” 
in W. G. Dever and S. Gitin, ed., Symbiosis, Symbolism and the Power of the Past: Canaan, 
Ancient Israel and their Neighbors from the Late Bronze Age through Roman Palestine (Winona 
Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2003) 353-62 (reprinted in this volume). 

3 Gruen, Diaspora, 68-70. 

37 For references, see Gruen, Diaspora, 283, n. 111. 

38 Gruen, Diaspora, 70. 

3 Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 82; M. Pucci Ben Zeev, Jewish Rights in the 
Roman World: The Greek and Roman Documents Quoted by Flavius Josephus (Tübingen: 
Mohr, 1998). 

?? Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 308. 
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conflict, for a host of reasons, and that Ptolemaic patronage of (at 
least some) Jews did not necessarily preclude resentment on the part 
of the patronized underlings. 

The distinct and different character of Judaism was noted by 
Gentiles from the beginning of the Hellenistic era." Hecataeus of 
Abdera, in a passage that declares Moses outstanding for his wis- 
dom and for his courage, says that “as a result of their own expul- 
sion from Egypt, he introduced an unsocial and intolerant mode of 
life.”*” Hecataeus was not especially hostile to Judaism, much less 
anti-Semitic. He merely records a common Gentile perception of 
Judaism. Related charges of amixia and xenophobia appear frequently 
in comments by pagan authors on the Jews. An account of Jewish 
origins, found with some variations in Hecataeus and in the Egyptian 
author Manetho, traced their ancestry to the Hyksos, the foreign 
rulers who were driven out of Egypt in the middle of the second 
millennium BcE." Again, this story was exploited with increasingly 
hostile intent down to the Roman era. I do not think it is helpful 
to trace these negative comments by Gentile authors to a virus of 
anti-Semitism that is suc generis. Jews were not the only ethnic group 
in antiquity (or in modernity either) who had to endure ethnic slurs 
by their neighbors.* But these comments show that the integration 
of Jews into their Hellenistic environment was not problem free, even 
in the Ptolemaic era, and it would be amazing if they did not some- 
times provoke a rather defensive reaction from Jewish authors. 

A final preliminary point concerns the changing circumstances of 
the Jewish community in Egypt over time. In the first century of 
the common era, the interaction of Jews and Gentiles in Alexandria 
became violent. There was a pogrom in 38 cg, in the reign of 


*! See Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 123—76 (“Prejudice against Jews among Ancient 
Intellectuals”); P. Schafer, fudeophobia. Attitudes toward the Jews in the Ancient World 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1997) 15-118. 

? Hecataeus, Aegyptiaca, in Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca Historica 40.3; M. Stern, 
Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (Jerusalem: The Israel Academy of Sciences 
and Humanities, 1976) 1.28. 

+ Cf. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 50-52. 

^ On this story see my essay, “Reinventing Exodus: Exegesis and Legend in 
Hellenistic Egypt," in R. A. Argall, B. A. Bow and R. A. Werline, For a Later 
Generation. The Transformation of Tradition in Israel, Early Judaism, and Early Christianity 
(Harrisburg, PA: Trinity Press International, 2000) 52—62 (reprinted in this volume). 

5 See now B. Isaac, The Invention of Racism in Classical Antiquity (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 2004). 
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Caligula. There were riots again in 66 cz, although the Jews of the 
Diaspora did not join in the revolt against Rome. Finally, there was 
a revolt in the Diaspora under Trajan, in 115-118 ce, which ended 
in the virtual extinction of the Jewish community in Alexandria. As 
Gruen has rightly emphasized, there was no precedent for such 
conflict in the Ptolemaic era. Something changed with the coming 
of Rome, however that change 1s explained. Negative propaganda 
against Judaism reaches its apex in the first century cE in the work 
of Apion, and the most explicit work of Jewish apologetics follows 
later in the century in the work of Josephus. 

For the present, however, I will focus my attention on the Ptolemaic 
era, before the tensions between Greek and Jew in Alexandria came 
to a head. It was under the Ptolemies that the Hellenisüc Jewish 
culture was shaped, and this culture still persisted in the work of 
people like Philo, even in the turmoil of the Roman era. 


The Letter of Aristeas 


Let us begin with the Letter of Aristeas, as a representative exam- 
ple of the literature often dubbed apologetic in the Ptolemaic era." 
The Letter purports to tell how the Jewish scriptures were translated 
into Greek by order of Ptolemy H Philadelphus. The entire account 
is presented as the report of one gentile courtier to another. Aristeas 
was not the name of an especially famous person. It was sufficient 
that he was a Greek, and could supposedly report how Judaism, and 
the Law of Moses were perceived at the Ptolemaic court. At no 
point in the narrative do these Greeks say anything even mildly crit- 
ical of Judaism. The Jewish priest Eleazar, in contrast, is quite crit- 
ical of Greek and Egyptian religion, but his criticisms are reported 
with apparent approval, and even admiration, by the supposedly 


46 


Gruen, Diaspora, 67-70. The legendary story of persecution under Ptolemy IV 
in 3 Maccabees, or under Ptolemy VII in Josephus can bear little historical weight, 
and is in any case exceptional. 

"7 For the older discussion, see Tcherikover, “The Ideology of the Letter of 
Aristeas,” HTR 51(1958) 59-85. The Letter is discussed by Gruen, Heritage and 
Hellenism, 206—222; Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 138-49; “Using and 
Refusing,” 20—21; Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 191-95. See now also 
S. Honigman, The Septuagint and Homeric Scholarship in Alexandria: A Study of the Narrative 
of the Letter of Aristeas (London: Routledge, 2003). 
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Greek Aristeas. The criticism, however, is selective, and does not 
necessarily apply to all Grecks. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this writing is the impor- 
tance attached to Gentile respect for the Jews. The whole epistle is 
presented as a Greek appreciation of Judaism. This motif is perhaps 
most obvious in the table-talk towards the end of the book, when 
the Jewish sages perform at the royal command and are rewarded 
with the approval of king, courtiers and philosophers. It would be 
going too far to say that Judaism derives its self-esteem from the 
approval of the Greeks, but that approval is obviously wanted and 
appreciated. ‘Throughout, the superiority of everything Jewish is con- 
ceded by the Greeks, but the assessment derives its validity from the 
fact that it is rendered by Greeks. The Greeks, or at least the Greeks 
at the royal court, constitute an implied audience by whose stan- 
dards the Jews feel the need to measure themselves. The claims of 
Jewish superiority, then, are not necessarily indicative of the self- 
confidence of the author, but bespeak the anxiety of people who 
need the affirmation of their superiors. ‘The desire for Gentile approval 
is obviously a factor in the frequent recourse to Gentile pseudonyms 
in the Diaspora literature (the Sibyl, Phocylides, Orpheus, etc.). In 
contrast, the pseudonymous authors in contemporary writings from 
the land of Israel are invariably drawn from Israelite, biblical, tra- 
dition (Enoch, Moses, Ezra, etc.). 

The standards by which the Jews are measured, and approved, 
in the Letter of Aristeas are distinctly Greek. Eleazar, the High Priest, 
is introduced as a model of kalokagathia, “a Greek gentleman" (3). The 
translators are distinguished in paideia (121). They “zealously culti- 
vated the quality of the mean... and eschewing a crude and uncouth 
disposition they likewise avoided conceit and the assumption of supe- 
riority over others” (122). The Jewish author, in short adopts the 
discourse and even the voice of the hegemonic culture, and to a 
great degree he also affirms its values. All of this fits quite well with 
Barclay’s model of post-colonial analysis. The author is constrained 
by the power of the hegemonic culture: “under the pressure of the 
cultural snobbery that regards anything non-Hellenic as barbaron, 
Aristeas wishes to indicate how ‘civilized’ Jews can be. There is no 
scope here for presenting the Jewish tradition as a fundamentally 
different form of ‘civilization’, independent of Hellenistic definitions.” 


55 Barclay, “Using and Refusing,” 21. 
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It should be noted, however, that there is no trace of irony in this 
presentation. Hellenistic ideals are affirmed and embraced, not mocked 
or subverted.” 

Nonetheless, the author of the Letter can take issue with aspects 
of Hellenistic culture when he chooses to do so. The High Priest 
undertakes an explanation of the Jewish law that tackles directly 
those aspects that were alien, if not offensive, to Hellenistic sensi- 
bilities, the food laws and the prohibition of idols. He begins “by 
demonstrating that God is one, that his power is shown in every- 
thing, every place being filled with his sovereignty” (132). He pro- 
ceeds “to show that all the rest of mankind except ourselves believe 
that there are many gods, although they are themselves much more 
powerful than the gods they vainly worship; they make images of 
stone and wood, and declare that they are likenesses of those who 
have made some beneficial discovery for their living, and whom they 
worship even though their insensibility is readily obvious" (134—5). 
He goes on to say that “those who have invented these fabrications 
and myths are usually ranked to be the wisest of the Greeks. There 
is surely no need to mention the rest of the very foolish people, 
Egypüans and those like them, who have put their confidence in 
beasts and most of the serpents and monsters, worship them, and 
sacrifice to them both while alive and dead." This is why Moses 
surrounded the Jews with fences “to prevent our mixing with any 
of the other peoples in any matter, being thus kept pure in body 
and soul, preserved from false beliefs, and worshiping the only God 
omnipotent over all creation" (139). *So much for the Greeks," says 
Gruen. “These are strong words and powerful sentiments, not to be 
obscured or suppressed in the warm glow of some alleged univer- 
salism."? Yet this speech is reported by the supposedly Greek Aristeas 
without any suspicion of offence, and ultimately with admiration. It 
would seem that Aristeas does not take the derogatory remarks about 
idolatry personally, and while this admiring Greek is a figment of 
a Jewish imagination, he represents the kind of Greek to whom 
Eleazar’s speech is addressed. Nothing in the text suggests that this 
speech is either meant or taken to be offensive. It cannot then be 


? In contrast, a good case can be made that imperial ideals are mocked and 
subverted in the court tales of Daniel. See D. Smith-Christopher, “The Book of 
Daniel,” NIB 7(1996) 19—96. 

5 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 216. 
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the comprehensive broadside against the Greeks that Gruen takes it 
to be" 

In fact, the High Priests speech is an apologia for Judaism, in 
the sense that it 1s intended to respond to Gentle criticisms of Jewish 
practice. In part, the apologia is unapologetic: "You accuse us of 
amixia. Well yes, our laws keep us from mixing with other peoples, 
but there is good reason for this. Look at what most Greeks are 
like, not to mention other peoples, like—Egypüans!"" The author pro- 
ceeds, however, to justify the laws of kashrut, which are crucial to 
the separation of Jews from Gentiles, by allegorizing them so that 
they conform to Greek standards of rationality. Nothing in the law 
has been set down heedlessly or in the spirit of myth (mythódos, 168), 
and the interpretation is based on the physikë dianoia. Moses, the law- 
giver, is presented as a philosopher, proceeding from principles. ‘The 
first principle is that God is one and his power is made manifest 
throughout creation. Hence the attack on idolatry and polytheism. 
The Letter goes on to offer an allegorical explanation of the laws. 
Literalism is dismissed with contempt, no less than Egyptian therio- 
latry: “Do not take the contemptible view that Moses enacted this 
legislation because of an excessive preoccupation with mice and 
weasels or suchlike creatures. The fact is that everything has been 
solemnly set in order for... the sake of righteousness” (144). What 
the Jews really refuse to mingle with are “vain opinions.” The 
significant distinction is between “men of God, a title applicable to 
none others but only to him who reveres the true God” and “men 
of food and drink and raiment” (140). The particular, concrete com- 
mandments are reinterpreted allegorically to apply to universal human 
virtues. The birds forbidden by the dietary laws symbolize oppres- 
sion and violence, animals that part the hoof symbolize discrimina- 
tion, those that chew the cud symbolize memory, and so forth. The 
law, in short, is one symbolic expression of the truth which can also 
be approached in other ways. In the words of the roughly contem- 
porary Jewish philosopher Aristobulus: 


°! Even the despised Egyptians are not comprehensively condemned. Eleazar 
appeals to the testimony of “the leading priests among the Egyptians,” who are 
respected for their careful research and who refer to the Jews as “men of God” 
(140). Presumably, these priests are not included among the “very foolish people, 
Egyptians and those like them,” who are dismissed so sweepingly a few lines earlier. 
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All philosophers agree that it is necessary to hold devout convictions 
about God, something which our school prescribes particularly well. 
And the whole structure of our law has been drawn up with concern 
for piety, justice, selfcontrol, and other qualities that are truly good.” 


Barclay admits an apologetic motif here, insofar as the High Priest 
refutes the notion that the Jews worship animals that they refuse to 
eat.? But unless one clings to a very narrow understanding of the 
term, the apologetic motif is much more extensive than this. The 
whole passage is a defence of Jewish amixia, by arguments that should 
be acceptable to a Greek. The discourse and standards are still those 
of the hegemonic culture, even though they are used to support dis- 
tinctive Jewish practices. Barclay is quite right that the author uses 
“his extensive education in the cause of Jews themselves, portraying 
their nation, their Scriptures and their Temple in the best possible 
light, and defending their distinctive, and potentially awkward, prac- 
tices as wholly admirable in the terms of Hellenistic culture itself.”°* 
But is this not precisely what it means to engage in apologetics? And 
if the author “moves without appreciable discomfort in the world of 
the Alexandrian elite,” why is a defence of distinctive and awk- 
ward practices necessary at all? 

In fact, the Letter of Aristeas indicates well the most fundamen- 
tal and persistent cause of discomfort for observant Jews in the 
Hellenistic world. This was the pervasiveness of idolatry, which was 
embedded in the very fabric of Hellenistic culture. Here we touch 
on the criteria by which fidelity to the Jewish tradition was mea- 
sured. The Greek language was no threat to Jewish identity. It was, 
so to speak, an adiaphoron. Neither was Greek philosophy or litera- 
ture. Again, Jewish identity was not a matter of political allegiance. 
As Gruen has observed, in the Letter of Aristeas, “the emphasis 
again and again is on Ptolemaic patronage, the king bestowing favors 
that elicit friendship and devotion.” There is no Jewish national- 
ism in evidence here, and this is true of most of the Diaspora lit- 
erature. Rather, Jewish identity was a matter of religious observance. 


?' Aristobulus, Fragment 4; Eusebius, PE 13.12.8; C. R. Holladay, Fragments of 
Hellenistic Jewish Authors. 3. Aristobulus (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1995) 175. 

?* Barclay, “Using and Refusing,” 20. 

` Ibid. 21. 

5 Ibid. 

5 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 214. 
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Almost everything that Hellenism had to offer could be “used” in 
Barclay’s terminology. The things that had to be “refused” were 
invariably religious in character—the worship of idols, violation of 
food laws, certain practices, such as homosexuality and abortion, that 
are deemed to be unethical.” The Letter of Aristeas is actually 
unusual in addressing the food laws explicitly. Most Hellenistic Jewish 
writings restrict their focus to practices that could be explained more 
easily by Greek standards. 

Idolatry and polytheism were part of the very fabric of Hellenistic 
society. For most Gentiles, the refusal of the cults by people who 
otherwise participated fully in Hellenistic society, was difficult to com- 
prehend. Hence the famous question of Apion: “why then if they 
are citizens do they not worship the same gods as the Alexandrians?”””* 
In the cultural context, the question was not unreasonable.” In the 
words of Shaye Cohen, it seemed as if the Jews wanted simultane- 
ously “to be the same as everyone else while also being different 
from everyone else." More specifically, they were trying to make 
a distinction between culture and what we would call religion. ‘This 
distinction has become commonplace, even fundamental, in the mod- 
ern world, but in the ancient world it was novel indeed, and for 
some people, incomprehensible. The Jews were not, of course, claim- 
ing that religion was irrelevant to culture. They were claiming that 
their religion was the true complement of Greek culture, and this 1s 
what Greeks found not only unacceptable but offensive. 

The Jewish writers, however, do not attempt to justify their dis- 
tinctive practices by appeal to divine command. Rather, for the 
author of the Letter of Aristeas, and Aristobulus, and Philo, Judaism 
was a philosophy, which could be justified on rational grounds and 
appreciated by Gentiles of intelligence and good will. ‘The most strik- 
ing affirmation of Judaism that is put on the lips of a Greek in this 
book is attributed to Aristeas, in the course of a petition for the 
release of the Jewish slaves: “These people worship God the over- 


?' The religious character of Jewish distinctiveness is also emphasized by G. Delling, 
Die Bewältigung der Diasporasituation durch das hellenistische Judentum (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck 
& Ruprecht, 1987) 91-94. 

? ^ AgAp 2.65. 

5 See the remarks of Shaye Cohen, “ ‘Anti-Semitism’ in Antiquity: the Problem 
of Definition,” in D. Berger, ed., History and Hate: The Dimensions of Anti-Semitism 
(Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society, 1986) 43-47. 

9" Ibid., 46. 
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seer and creator of all, whom all men worship including ourselves, 
O King, except that we have a different name. Our name for him 
is Zeus and Dis” (16). The significance of this statement has been 
disputed by Barclay and Gruen, because it 1s spoken by a pagan, 
not by a Jew.*' Yet we find an almost identical sentiment expressed 
by the roughly contemporary Jewish author Aristobulus, who claims 
that the inherent meaning of the names Dis and Zeus in the Greek 
poets refers to God.” Aristeas is not an actual Gentile, expressing 
bona fide Gentile views, but the mouthpiece for a Jewish apologist. 

The argument is that the true God is one and the same, whether 
worshipped by Greeks or Jews, and that Gentiles can, in principle, 
know this God, even if they seldom do so in practice.” 

The whole rhetorical situation of the Letter implies that the kind 
of argument made by Eleazar could be, and in fact was, appreci- 
ated by enlightened Greeks such as Ptolemy Philadelphus, Aristeas 
and Philocrates. In the case of the Ptolemy, this, no doubt, was wish- 
ful thinking, but in fact there was a well-established tradition in 
Greek philosophy that was critical of mythology and of idolatry. The 
example of Judaism is sometimes cited positively by pagan authors.” 
Hecataeus noted Moses’ prohibition of images without disapproval. 
Strabo says that Moses’ arguments against idol-worship “persuaded 
not a few thoughtful men.”® It remained true that polytheism was 
nearly universal, and that no other people besides the Jews repudi- 
ated it. Poets like Homer were counted to be among the wisest of 
the Greeks, despite philosophical critiques. But it was also quite pos- 
sible to envision a Greek like Aristeas, for whom the Jewish critique 
of idolatry was quite reasonable and inoffensive, and who could 
accordingly be included in the “us” who were exempted in the gen- 
eral charge of polytheism. 

Aristeas and the Ptolemy are part of the implied audience of 
Eleazar’s exposition. The real audience of the text was surely Jewish. 
The message to this audience was that monotheism and rejection of 


9! Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 143; Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 
216. 

® Aristobulus, Fragment 4; Eusebius PE 13.12.7; Holladay, Fragments, 173. 

5$ Compare Wis 13:1-9 and see my article “Natural Theology and Biblical 
Tradition. The Case of Hellenistic Judaism," CBQ 60(1998) 1-15. 

®t See Feldman, Jew and Gentile, 117—297. 

6? Strabo, 16.2.36; Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 300. 
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idols was not un-Hellenic; rather it represented the very best of 
Hellenistic theology, and was acknowledged as such by eminent 
Gentiles, including the king. Monotheism was not just a matter of 
revelation or ancestral faith. It was a philosophical tenet, perfectly 
rational and coherent. Essentially the same critique of idolatry would 
be repeated in the Wisdom of Solomon and Philo, argued on philo- 
sophical grounds. We need not assume that the Jewish community 
was beset by grave temptations to idolatry. What was at issue was 
the coherence of the self-understanding of Hellenistic Jews. If most 
of their neighbors thought that the prohibition of images was odd 
or un-Hellenic, that was their problem. The best of the Greeks would 
appreciate the Jewish position on philosophical grounds. Not all paths 
followed by Gentiles are approved, of course, and some, such as 
Egyptian theriolatry, are viewed with contempt, but Aristeas, like 
Aristobulus, also affirms that gentiles can arrive at the recognition 
of “the only God omnipotent over all creation,” even if they call 
him Zeus or Dis. 


Unwersalism and Jewish Identity 


The ideal of universalism, what Daniel Boyarin calls the “Hellenistic 
desire for the One," has come to be regarded with great suspicion 
in the post-modern, post-colonial age. Boyarin recognizes that uni- 
versalism (as represented by Paul) can be viewed as cultural toler- 
ance, but he argues that “it 1s, however, this very tolerance that 
deprives difference of the right to be different, dissolving all others 
into a single essence in which matters of cultural practice are irrel- 
evant."*? Peter Schafer has gone so far as to suggest that “only the 
idea of world-wide Greco-Hellenistic civilization made it possible for 
the phenomenon that we call anti-Semitism to emerge,” because it 
made Judaism appear xenophobic and misanthropic. It is not appar- 
ent to me that such charges are justified, or that Greco-Roman civ- 


99 See Collins, Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Age (Louisville: Westminster John 
Knox, 1997) 209-13. 

" D. Boyarin, A Radical Jew. Paul and the Politics of Identity (Berkeley: University 
of California Press, 1994) 7. 

% Ibid., 9. 

$9 Schafer, fudeophobia, 206. 
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ilization was bent on the suppression of cultural differences. The 
Romans consistently affirmed the right of Jews to live according to 
their ancestral laws,” even if Roman intellectuals sometimes viewed 
those laws with contempt. My concern here, however, is not with 
the empire, but with the perspective of Hellenistic Jews, as an east- 
ern minority confronted with an overpowering western culture. 

That perspective was essentially the desire to maintain a bi-focal 
identity. It is probably not quite correct to speak of Diaspora Jews 
"using" Hellenistic culture as if it were something foreign to them. 
Rather, it was the medium in which they naturally expressed them- 
selves. But there were aspects of Hellenistic culture which they did 
not accept. Jewish tradition, viewed as a religious or even philo- 
sophical system, required that Jews refuse to participate in idolatrous 
worship or in some practices that were commonplace in the Hellenistic 
world but unacceptable in Judaism. In effect, they attempted to dis- 
tinguish between religion and other aspects of the dominant culture, 
a distinction that was incomprehensible to many in the ancient world. 
They did not, however, claim this distinction on the basis of divine 
revelation, but attempted to justify it on grounds that would be 
acceptable to enlightened Gentiles, who might appreciate the supe- 
riority of monotheism and share the ethical values of the Jews. The 
distinction, then, could be viewed as one within Hellenistic culture, 
between the elite culture of the monotheistic few and the vulgar cul- 
ture of the masses, who were little better than the despised Egyptians. 
Even the most philosophical Greeks, however, could scarcely arrive 
at the full perfection of the Jewish law. The cultural negotiation 
involved in this argument was necessarily and profoundly apologetic, 
as it required the justification of Jewish religious practice by the 
canons of the hegemonic Hellenistic culture.” 

The coming of Rome brought a gradual deterioration of the sit- 
uation of the Jewish community in Egypt, until eventually it went up 
in flames in the revolt under Trajan in 115-18 cx. The story of that 
deterioration has often been told.” It has recently been contested by 


See Pucci Ben Zeev, Jewish Rights in the Roman World. 

?' See further Collins, “Culture and Religion in Hellenistic Judaism,” in W. D. 
Edgerton, ed., The Honeycomb of the Word. Interpreting the Primary Testament with André 
LaCocque (Chicago: Exploration Press, 2001) 17-36. 

? The classic account remains that of Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the 
Jews, 269—377; idem, “Prolegomena,” in V. Tcherikover and A. Fuks, Corpus Papyrorum 
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Gruen, but that is an issue for another day.” Educated upperclass 
Jews, such as Philo and the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, did 
not lightly abandon their commitment to Hellenistic ideals, but con- 
tinued the project of their Hellenized predecessors of integrating 
Jewish religious convictions with Hellenistic culture. The ultimate 
failure of this project was not due to the intrinsic imperialism of uni- 
versalistic ideals but to the social and economic strains of Roman 
rule in Egypt and more generally in the Near East. 


Judacarum (3 vols., Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1957-64) 1.1-111. Also J. Méléze 
Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt. From Rameses II to Emperor Hadrian (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1995). 

7? Gruen, Diaspora, 54-83. 
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CULT AND CULTURE: 
THE LIMITS OF HELLENIZATION IN JUDEA 


Some time in the early second century BcE, the Jewish sage, Jeshua 
ben Sira, made the observation that all the works of the Most High 
come in pairs, one the opposite of the other (Sir 33:15; cf. 42:24). 
Or at least, that is how we tend to perceive things. In the study of 
ancient Judaism and early Christianity, two of the more durable 
binary oppositions have been Hellenism and Judaism, on the one 
hand, and Hellenistic (meaning Diaspora) and Palestinian Judaism 
on the other.' Both of these oppositions have been criticized repeat- 
edly in recent years. Erich Gruen has argued eloquently that “‘Judaism’ 
and ‘Hellenism’ were neither competing systems nor incompatible 
concepts. It would be erroneous to assume that Hellenization entailed 
encroachment upon Jewish traditions and erosion of Jewish beliefs. 
Jews did not face a choice of either assimilation or resistance to 
Greek culture.” Gruen’s book deals primarily with the literature of 
the Diaspora, but he also points to the extensive Hellenization of 
Judea under the Hasmoneans, and questions whether Hellenism was 
ever an issue for the Maccabees.’ In his classic study of thirty years 
ago, Martin Hengel argued that Palestinian Judaism too was Hellenistic 
Judaism.’ In this regard, Hengel stood in the tradition of J. G. Droysen, 
who understood Hellenism as a syncretistic blending of Greek and 


! On the various roles of these distinctions in shaping the identity of modern 
Judaism see Yaacov Shavit, Athens in Jerusalem. Classical Antiquity and Hellenism in the 
Making of the Modern Secular Jew (The Littman Library of Jewish Civilization; London: 
Vallentine Mitchell, 1997). 

? Erich Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism. The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition (Berkeley: 
University of California, 1998) xiv, 1-40. Cf. Tessa Rajak, “The Hasmoneans and 
the Uses of Hellenism,” in P. R. Davies and R. T. White, ed., A Tribute to Geza 
Vermes. Essays on Jewish and Christian Literature and History (JSOT Sup 100; Sheffield: 
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oriental cultures.* But Hengel went on to discuss the “conflict between 
Palestinian Judaism and the spirit of the Hellenistic Age.” He argued 
that the crisis of the Maccabean era led to a reaction in Judea, that 
put a brake on syncretism, fixed intellectual development on the 
Torah and precluded any fundamental criticism of the cult and the 
law.’ The manifold evidence of Hellenistic influence in Judea notwith- 
standing, the corpus of literature that has come down to us from 
Judea in the Hellenistic era is very different from its counterpart 
from the Diaspora. Hellenistic culture was a manifold entity, and it 
was neither absorbed nor rejected whole. Consequently the question 
of Hellenism in the land of Israel calls for some differentiation between 
different aspects of Hellenistic culture.° 


The Concept of Judaism 


At the outset, however, it may be well to reflect for a moment on 
the other term of the pair, Judaism or zoudaismos, a term which, like 
hellenism, first appears in the second book of Maccabees. Just as hel- 
lenismos refers to a culture and way of life, so also does toudaismos. 
In the words of Josephus, it is constituted ou tō genei monon alla kai tē 
proairēsei tou biou, not by race alone but also by the choice of way 
of life.’ Shaye Cohen has argued that this understanding of Judaism 
as a politeia, or public way of life, dates from the Hasmonean period. 
Prior to that time, the term /oudatos was an ethnic designation and 
meant “Judean” rather than “Jew” in the religio-cultural sense. /oudatioi 
in the Diaspora were similar to other ethnic groups such, as the 
Idumeans, who associated together and maintained their traditional 
customs. While our evidence supports a shift in linguisüc usage and 
a corresponding shift in attitudes in the Hasmonean period, however, 


+ J. G. Droysen, Geschichte des Hellenismus (2 vols.; Hamburg, 1836-43). Note the 
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the idea of a distinctive Jewish way of life was established long before 
this. At the beginning of the Hellenistic period, Hecataeus of Abdera 
wrote his famous account of the inhabitants of Judea, in which he 
noted that their way of life (tas kata ton bion agógas) differed from that 
of other peoples, and was somewhat anti-social and hostile to for- 
eigners.* The rights of Jews, or Judeans, to live according to their 
ancestral laws had been confirmed by Hellenistic rulers, most famously 
by Antiochus III when he took control of Jerusalem at the beginning 
of the second century BcE.? This way of life was, to be sure, that of 
an ethnos, and the ethnic dimension of Judaism has always remained 
important. The ethnic dimension became less decisive in the Has- 
monean period, but the way of life that became known as Judaism 
was well established long before the term Joudaismos was coined. 

Like Hellenism, Judaism was a manifold entity and not all aspects 
of it were equally important. The way of life survived quite well in 
the Greek-speaking Diaspora, and was not seriously threatened by 
the spread of the Greek language in Palestine. Neither was it impe- 
rilled by the adoption of Hellenistic style in literature or architecture, 
for example. In such matters, Erich Gruen is clearly right that 


Jews were not obliged to choose between succumbing or resisting. Nor 
should one imagine a conscious dilemma whereby they had to decide 
how far to lean in one direction or other, how much ‘Hellenism’ was 
acceptable before they compromised the faith, at what point on the 
spectrum between apostasy and piety they could comfortably locate 
themselves.'° 


Conceptions of God 


The conception and worship of God, what we would call religion, 
was a more sensitive area, but here again considerable rapprochement 
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was possible. Philo’s explanation of the first chapter of Genesis is 
representative of the theology of Alexandrian Judaism: “It consists 
of an account of the creation of the world, implying, that the world 
is in harmony with the Law, and the Law with the world, and that 
the man who observes the law is constituted thereby a loyal citizen 
of the world, regulating his doings by the purpose and will of Nature, 
in accordance with which the entire world itself also is adminis- 
tered.”'' There were certainly precedents in the biblical tradition, 
especially in the wisdom literature, for “creation theology” that held 
that the will of God is reflected in nature. Hellenistic philosophy, 
however, especially Stoicism, permitted a much more systematic “nat- 
ural theology”, which was embraced by Jews like Philo and the 
author of the Wisdom of Solomon, even if it was not fully compat- 
ible with biblical ideas of revelation and election." Fundamental to 
this theology was a belief in the unity of humankind and of the 
truth, and an acknowledgement that the truth disclosed in biblical 
revelation could also be approached, even if imperfectly, in other 
ways by poets and philosophers. A relatively early (second century 
BCE) formulation of this belief is found in the Letter of Aristeas. 
Aristeas explains to King Ptolemy: “These people worship God the 
overseer and creator of all, whom all men worship, but we, o king, 
address differently as Zeus and Dis" (Ep. Arist 16). Aristeas is sup- 
posedly a Greek. Some scholars have argued that the identification 
was acceptable on the lips of a Greek but would not have been 
endorsed by Jews.? But we find an almost identical formulation in 
the roughly contemporary Jewish author Aristobulus, who emended 
the divine names Dis and Zeus in the passages he cited from Greek 
poets, “for their inherent meaning refers to God," and “the Zeus 
celebrated in poems and prose compositions leads the mind up to 
God." From an early point, Greeks had sought correspondences 
between their deities and those of eastern peoples. The god of the 
Jews was sometimes identified with Dionysus, because the use of 
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branches at the feast of Sukkoth was associated with the thyrsus in 
Bacchic festivals. That identification was generally rejected by Jews, 
except perhaps for some apostates in the Maccabean era. But the 
high god Zeus, at least in his more philosophical formulations, was 
deemed a satisfactory counterpart to God Most High, even though 
Homeric mythology would undoubtedly have been problematic for 
most Jews. 


Cultic Separatism 


Jewish willingness to accept Zeus as an alternative name for God 
did not entail a willingness to participate in pagan cult. One of the 
most persistent charges against Jews by their gentile opponents was 
that of atheism, the refusal to worship the gods of the polis or state. 
This refusal, coupled with distinctive observances required by Jewish 
law, led to the view of Judaism as “somewhat anti-social and hos- 
tile to strangers”, in the famous phrase of Hecataeus of Abdera. In 
the Hellenistic world, religion was deeply imbedded in culture and 
politics. The refusal of Jews to participate in pagan cults, and the 
frequent denunciations of idolatry in Jewish literature, has sometimes 
led to the impression that Jews were antagonistic to Hellenistic cul- 
ture.'° The impression is mistaken, however. Both Philo and the 
Wisdom of Solomon are vehement in their denunciations of idola- 
try,” but they none the less embrace Greek philosophy and the con- 
cept of a universal wisdom with enthusiasm. Philo famously declared 
that the Jews, though strangers, differed little from the citizens.'? 
Synagogues were dedicated to Ptolemaic kings, and prayers were 
offered for Roman emperors. The project of Hellenistic Judaism in 
the Diaspora required that a distinction be made between cult and 
culture, however difficult it might be for some gentiles to accept it. 
Hellenistic culture was not an undifferentiated whole. Political alle- 
giance only became problematic for Diaspora Jews in the Roman 
era, when relations with the rulers deteriorated. The use of the Greek 
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language, or of Greek literary forms was never a problem. ‘The 
author of 4 Maccabees, who preached strict adherence to the Jewish 
Law at a time when relations between Jews and Gentiles were at a 
low ebb, nonetheless wrote good Greek with a sophisticated rhetor- 
ical style. The language was simply a given, for Jews of the Diaspora, 
and many Greek ideas and modes of expression were part of the 
air they breathed. Cultic conformity, however, was a different mat- 
ter. The Jews of the Diaspora might be said to have pioneered the 
distinction between cult and culture, which would play an impor- 
tant role in western society in much later times.’ 

Despite the general compatibility of Judaism and Hellenistic cul- 
ture, then, there were occasions on which Jews were confronted with 
a decision as to how much ‘Hellenism’ was acceptable, or how far 
traditional practices could be abandoned. Various Jews might draw 
the line at different points and customs and institutions that were 
innocuous in some situations might take on symbolic significance at 
other times. For those who maintained a commitment to “the Jewish 
way of life," however, as distinct from apostates like Philo’s nephew 
Tiberius Julius Alexander, a line was inevitably drawn at some point. 


The Hellenistic Reform in Fudea 


The paradigmatic instance of a conflict between ‘Hellenism’ and 
‘Judaism’ is the sequence of events that took place in Jerusalem in 
the reign of Antiochus IV Epiphanes, in the years 175-164 scr." 
These events entailed cultural changes, but also eventually cultic 
changes imposed by the Syrian king, and finally open warfare. ‘This 
was clearly a case where a line was drawn and some practices were 
deemed unacceptable. It is important for our discussion to consider 
the point at which that line was drawn and the causes of the conflict. 

The beginning of this sequence of events is described as follows 
in 1 Maccabees: 


In those days certain renegades came out from Israel and misled many, 
saying, “Let us go and make a covenant with the Gentiles around us, 


19 See further J. J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem (revised edition; Grand 
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for since we separated from them many disasters have come upon us.” 
This proposal pleased them, and some of the people eagerly went to 
the king, who authorized them to observe the ordinances of the Gentiles. 
So they built a gymnasium in Jerusalem, according to Gentile custom, 
and removed the marks of circumcision, and abandoned the holy 
covenant. They joined with the Gentiles and sold themselves to do 
evil (I Macc 1:11-15). 


A more detailed account 1s provided by 2 Maccabees. Here we find 
that the instigator was Jason, brother of the High Priest Onias III, 
and that he obtained the High Priesthood by promising to pay large 
sums of money to the king. He also paid for the privilege of build- 
ing the gymnasium and registering “the Antiochenes in Jerusalem.” 
The precise implications of this registration are not clarified. It is 
widely thought to entail the constitution of a Greek polis in Jerusalem, 
with a new list of citizens?! His innovations were initially greeted 
with enthusiasm, resulting in an extreme of Hellenization (akmé tis 
hellznismou) so that priests lost interest in the temple in preference 
for the gymnasium. Nonetheless, no conflict arose until Jason was 
usurped by Menelaus, whom he had entrusted with the tribute for 
the king. Menelaus then drove Jason into exile and had the legiti- 
mate High Priest, Onias III, murdered.? When Antiochus Epiphanes 
was rumored to have died in Egypt, Jason attempted to regain con- 
trol of Jerusalem. It was at this point, according to 2 Maccabees, 
that Antiochus thought that Judea was in revolt and sent in the 
troops.?? 

It is clear that Jason and Menelaus were attracted to some things 
Hellenistic, and that the gymnasium, the great symbol of Hellenistic 
culture and forum of Greek education, was welcomed by many peo- 
ple in Jerusalem." We may agree then with Hengel that Hellenistic 
culture must have made considerable inroads in Judea already before 
the reform. Whether Jason's innovations reflected a new, Hellenized, 
understanding of religion, however, 1s a controversial question. Elias 
Bickerman, in his classic book, 7he God of the Maccabees, argued that 
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it did.” Greeks were aware that other lawgivers besides Moses had 
claimed divine authority, and. concluded that all such laws were of 
human origin. Jews had not always been separate from Gentiles. 
There was a primeval age when separation did not exist. Hecataeus 
of Abdera explained the separation as an unfortunate but under- 
standable reaction by Moses to his expulsion from Egypt. Other 
Greek writers held that separatist laws had been introduced later, 
by Moses' inferior successors. ^A Hellenized Jew," wrote Bickerman, 
“could no more ignore these results of Greek scholarship than can 
an enlightened Jew of today ignore the results of scholarly criticism 
of the Bible." Even observant Jews like Philo maintained their alle- 
giance to the Mosaic law by understanding it allegorically. Some of 
Philo's contemporaries no longer felt the obligation to observe the 
letter of the law at all. Bickerman argued that “we have only to 
retrace the line of thought of these Jewish Hellenists in order fully 
to understand the similar ideology of Jason and Menelaus in Palestine. 
They wanted to reform Judaism by eliminating the barbaric sepa- 
ratism, which had been introduced only late, and returning to the 
original form of worship, free of any distortion.”’’ Writing in Germany 
in 1937, Bickerman drew an ominous analogy with modern Judaism: 
“The reformers under Epiphanes remind us of the Jewish reform 
movement during the forties of the nineteenth century, when men 
like G. Riesser, A. Geiger and I. Einhorn proposed the abolition of 
the dietary laws and declared circumcision not to be binding. They, 
too, were fascinated by the non-Jewish world around them and were 
impressed by the hypotheses of (Protestant) scholarship concerning 
the origin of the Pentateuch."?? Bickerman ascribed this ideology not 
only to the original reform of Jason but also to Menelaus and the 
cultic innovations that followed. In his view “Menelaus and his par- 
tisans thus worshipped the heavenly god of their ancestors without 
temple and images, under the open sky upon the altar which stood 
on Mt. Zion. They were free from the yoke of the law, and in 
mutual tolerance they were united with the Gentiles. What could be 
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more human, what could be more natural, than their desire to force 
this tolerance also upon those of their coreligionists who were still 
unenlightened?"?? 

Bickermann's view of the motives of the reformers has not won 
general acceptance. Isaak Heinemann argued that the Hellenism of 
the reformers, like that of other *Graeculi des Orients" was superficial 
and without intellectual foundations." Victor Tcherikover stated 
bluntly: “The changes in the sphere of religion and culture were not 
the reason for the reform, but its consequences, and they involved 
no principles ..."? For him, the reform consisted of converting 
Jerusalem into a polis, primarily with an eye to economic advantage. 
Martin Hengel, however, rallied to Bickerman's defence on this 
point.” He points to “a whole series of significant philosophers and 
learned men in the second and first centuries in the Phoenician 
coastal cities,’ and notes that even an inland city like Gadara in 
Trans-Jordan had a significant tradition of Greek education. But 
there was no such tradition in Jerusalem, prior to Jason’s reform. 
There were, of course, traditions of learning, but they were either 
concerned with the transmission of sacred literature, or with tradi- 
tional Near Eastern wisdom. Ben Sira has smatterings of Greek phi- 
losophy, but scarcely more. There is no Judean counterpart to the 
philosophical hermeneutic of Aristobulus, or even to the sporadic 
allegorizing of Pseudo-Aristeas. No Judean author says that Zeus is 
another name for the true God. 

Hengel’s survey of Jewish literature written in Greek in the land 
of Israel in the Maccabean era yields only three authors, Jason of 
Cyrene, Eupolemus and an anonymous Samaritan, whose work 
is attributed to Eupolemus by Eusebius.? If we may judge by the 
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abbreviation of his work in 2 Maccabees, Jason of Cyrene must have 
had a good Greek education, but it is unlikely that he received it 
in Jerusalem. As Hengel readily admits, “the very name of Jason of 
Cyrene ...indicates that he was not a real Palestinian but either 
came from the Jewish Diaspora in Cyrenaica or at least spent a 
good part of his life there.”** The attribution of the Samaritan work 
is disputed.” One of the surviving fragments is ascribed to Eupolemus 
by Eusebius while the other is said to be from an anonymous work 
although it appears to be a briefer summary of the same source. In 
any case, Eupolemus is our only example of a Judean author who 
wrote in Greek in this period. He is plausibly identified with the 
figure mentioned in 1 Macc 8:17 as a Jewish delegate to Rome, 
whose father had negotiated the charter of rights for Jerusalem with 
Antiochus III. His work “On the kings in Judea” is written in Greek 
and uses the LXX. On Hengel’s own admission, it has “serious lin- 
guistic and stylistic deficiencies," but it shares an interest common 
in Hellenistic historiography in the origins of culture. Moses is por- 
trayed as the first wise man, and is credited with the invention of 
the alphabet. Eupolemus also says that Solomon gave a golden pil- 
lar to the king of Troy, who set it up in the temple of Zeus. This 
latter episode recalls an incident mentioned in 2 Macc 4:18-20, when 
Jason sent 300 drachmas for a sacrifice to Hercules at the quad- 
rennial games at Tyre, but the envoys requested that the money 
be used for triremes instead. Hengel comments: “Perhaps in the 
background here is the conception of pre-Maccabean hellenists that 
the ‘greatest God’ (theos megistos) to whom Soomon owed his status 
as king, the God who gave him the commission to build the tem- 
ple and whom Suron defined in his answer as ‘creator of heaven 
and earth,’ was in the last resort, as the one god, also identical with 
the Zeus of the Phoenicians and the Greeks.”*’ 

Eupolemus then provides some evidence that the kind of ideas 
postulated by Bickerman were current in Jerusalem in the early sec- 
ond century BCE. To say that Jason or Menelaus can be credited 
with such ideas remains a gratuitous inference. But the most inter- 
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esting thing about Eupolemus, in any case, is that such a Hellenized 
figure was chosen by Judas Maccabee for the mission to Rome. And 
that should hardly surprise us. A major qualification for such a mis- 
sion was the ability to speak Greek. The quarrel of the Maccabees 
was not with the Hellenistic understanding of history, nor even with 
the correlation of Zeus Olympios and the God of Isracl.?? 

While it is true that we only see the reformers through the eyes 
of their detractors, we must still make do with the evidence at our 
disposal. That evidence shows that both Jason and Menelaus, in 
turn, were ready to pay large sums of money for the control of 
Jerusalem. Presumably they hoped to gain enough financially to make 
the investment worthwhile. The background stories of the Tobiad 
family in Josephus also show far more interest in unscrupulous 
profiteering than in any kind of religious reform.? Menelaus’ betrayal 
of Jason’s trust in outbidding him for the priesthood, and Jason’s 
willingness to plunge Jerusalem into civil war further erode confidence 
in their intellectual idealism. Moreover, it is not clear that much 
education went on in Jason's gymnasium." There was considerable 
curricular variety in the gymnasia of the Near East. 2 Maccabees 
does not complain that people were reading Homer instead of the 
Torah, only that they were obsessed with the novelty of Greek ath- 
letics. While the account in 2 Maccabees may be distorted, it remains 
the only account we have. No doubt, the reformers were genuinely 
attracted to the trappings of Hellenism, but there is little evidence 
that their deeper motives were cultural or religious. I am inclined, 
then, with Tcherikover, to doubt that there were any principles 
involved, other than power and profit." Of course the pursuit of 
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power and profit was typical of the Hellenistic world, but it was not 
in any way peculiar to Hellenistic culture. 

Both the books of Maccabees imply that the reforms of Jason were 
significant violations of the Jewish way of life. 1 Maccabees claims 
that they “removed the marks of circumcision and abandoned the 
holy covenant.” 2 Maccabees says that Jason set aside the constitu- 
tion based on the ancestral laws, which had been authorized by 
Antiochus III and “broke down the lawful manners of life, and intro- 
duced new customs forbidden by the law” (2 Macc 4:11). Even the 
Book of Daniel, which pays minimal attention to the cultural reforms 
and does not mention the gymnasium, refers to the Jewish leaders 
in this period as “violators of the covenant” (Dan 11:30: rro Dwnn). 
In the judgment of these authors, a line had been crossed, and the 
new customs were incompatible with the Jewish way of life. It is not 
apparent, however, that this judgment was widely shared. The intro- 
duction of the gymnasium provoked no revolt. (Curiously, we are 
never told that it was torn down later, although neither are we ever 
told that it remained in existence. Herod held athletic contests, appar- 
ently in Jerusalem, and also had a hippodrome).” There is good rea- 
son to believe that Jews of Diaspora in the Ptolemaic era frequented 
the gymnasium." Philo shows considerable familiarity with the insti- 
tution," and the education that he and other Diaspora writers had 
evidently received is most easily explained by their attendance at the 
gymnasium.? Whether the Hellenizers of the Maccabean era removed 
the marks of their circumcision has been disputed.'^ Such a proce- 
dure was certainly not required for parücipaüon in a gymnasium 
and even the putative reason for it, nudity, may not have been de 
rigueur. Such a practice, however, would go some way to explaining 
Daniel’s designation of the reformers as “violators of the covenant” 
and the polemic against nudity in the Book of Jubilees." But even 
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epispasm, or abandonment of circumcision, was not necessarily tan- 
tamount to apostasy. These were instances where Jews may have 
differed as to what was an acceptable place to draw the line. In any 
case, the introduction of the gymnasium, while it may have been 
offensive to many Jews, was not the cause of the Maccabean revolt. 


The Ideology of the Persecution 


This brings us to the second major issue in the Hellenization of 
Jerusalem under Antiochus Epiphanes. Was the desecration of the 
temple by Antiochus Epiphanes integrally related to the program of 
the Hellenizers? Was the new worship on Mt. Zion a reflection of 
their theology? Bickerman held that it was: “the form of worship 
introduced by Epiphanes on Mt. Zion corresponded to the Greek 
conception of a reasonable religion of nature." The persecution of 
traditional Jews arose from the desire of Menelaus and his cohorts 
“to force this tolerance also upon those of their coreligionists who 
were still unenlightened."? Hengel argued that “The cult in the tem- 
ple was also ‘reformed’ in syncretistic fashion, presumably following 
the example of the more strongly Hellenized Phoenicians . . . Honour 
was given above all to the ‘supreme God of heaven,’ interpreted in 
a syncretistic and universalistic way. He was identified with Ba‘al 
Shamem of the Phoenicians and Zeus Olympius of the Greeks. 
Presumably the radical reformers were influenced by the ideas of 
the Greek enlightenment, and perhaps they sought to restore the 
original ‘reasonable’ form of worship of the deity without ‘supersti- 
tious’ falsification. At the same time they sought the complete dis- 
solution of the characteristics of Judaism and its consistent assimilation 
to its Hellenistic oriental environment."?? 

There were indeed Jews in the second century BcE who argued 
that the God of Israel was the same deity who was called Zeus by 
the Greeks. We have already considered the cases of pseudo-Aristeas 
and Aristobulus. These instances are somewhat later and in a different 


+8 Bickerman, The God of the Maccabees, 87. 
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cultural context, in the Diaspora. Bickerman argued that “we have 
only to retrace the line of thought of these Jewish Hellenists in order 
fully to understand the similar ideology of Jason and Menelaus in 
Palestine! It must be emphasized, however, that this identification 
did not entail “the complete dissolution of the characteristics of 
Judaism and its consistent assimilation to its Hellenistic oriental envi- 
ronment.” On the contrary, Aristeas proceeds to denounce polytheism 
and idolatry and even to defend the rationality of the Jewish food laws. 
A willingness to entertain the legitimacy of some Greek conceptions 
of God was by no means tantamount to consistent assimilation. 
Another relevant instance of theocrasia, or the identification of the 
God of Israel with a Greek deity is provided by the action of the 
Samaritans. According to 2 Maccabees, when Antiochus Epiphanes 
re-named the Jerusalem temple in honor of Olympian Zeus, he also 
re-named the temple on Mt. Garizim in honor of Zeus Xenios, or 
“Zeus the god of strangers,” “just as those who inhabited the place 
had requested” (2 Macc 6:2). Josephus, who does not appear to use 
2 Maccabees in his account of this period, preserves a copy of the 
Samaritans’ request, in which they are at pains to distinguish them- 
selves from the Jews, and profess to be Sidonians by origin.” (It is 
possible that the request came from a group of Hellenized citizens 
rather than from the Samaritan people as a whole. The wealthy cit- 
izens of the Idumean town of Maresha also identified themselves as 
Sidonians).? Bickerman has defended the authenticity of the request, 
and the king's response, at length, although some doubts about the 
reliability of Josephus persist" But here again, the identification 
of the God by a Greek name entailed no other changes in the 
religion, as far as we know.? Moreover, other Near Eastern cults, 
in Phoenicia and elsewhere, were given a veneer of Hellenistic names 
“without losing their identity or continuity."?? The “Hellenistic enlight- 


?! Bickerman, The God of the Maccabees, 87. 
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enment," then, which led to the identification of Greek and Semitic 
deities, does not in itself explain the disruptive events in Jerusalem. 

Between the reorganization of Jerusalem by Jason and the reor- 
ganization of the cult by royal command some seven years later, 
several important events intervened. First was the usurpation of the 
High Priesthood by Menelaus, who was not of the Zadokite line. 
Menelaus had evidently been an associate of Jason, but his agenda 
may have been quite different. In any case, he was hard pressed to 
pay the tribute that he had promised to the king, and resorted to 
the theft and sale of temple vessels. The first outbreak of fighting 
was occasioned by a popular demonstration against this plunder 
(2 Macc 4:39—42). A more serious outbreak followed, when a rumor 
spread that Antiochus had died in Egypt during his second invasion 
of that country. Jason, with a force of a thousand men attacked 
Jerusalem, and wrested control of it from Menelaus, who took refuge 
in the citadel. Then, “when news of these events reached the king, 
he thought that Judaea was in revolt” (2 Macc 5:11) and he sent in 
troops to take the city by storm." The walls of the city were torn 
down, and a military garrison, the Akra, was established in the City 
of David. According to 1 Macc 1:34, “they stationed there a sinful 
people, men who were renegades.” This garrison “collected all the 
spoils of Jerusalem." From this point on, there were open hostilities 
between Epiphanes and his Jewish subjects.?? 

Up to this point, the actions of the king are quite intelligible. The 
sacking of Jerusalem and establishment of the Akra were punitive 
measures, intended to punish Jerusalem for its putative revolt. The 


Document Relatif,” 127-8. Bickerman comments: “En faisant appeler ‘Zeus’ leur 
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severity of the punishment was undoubtedly influenced by the fact 
that the king had been humiliated in Egypt by the Roman legate, 
Popilius Laenas.” This humiliation is clearly linked to the fury of 
the king in Dan 11:30: “Ships of the Kittim will come against him 
and he will be intimidated. He will return and rage against the holy 
covenant.” The difficulty arises with what happens next. 

According to 1 Macc 1:41, “the king wrote to his whole kingdom 
that all should be one people and that all should give up their par- 
ticular customs." Taken at face value, this statement is quite incred- 
ible.' As late as 166, Antiochus was still celebrating the multiplicity 
of gods worshipped in his dominion, at the great festival at Daphne.” 
He may have written to urge his subjects to “be one people,” but 
no people other than the Jews were required to abandon their par- 
ticular customs, and Jews in the Diaspora were not subjected to this 
requirement.” The alleged universality of the royal edict, then, must 
be rejected as an exaggeration. 1 Maccabees, however, goes on to 
describe how “the king sent letters by messengers to Jerusalem and 
the towns of Judah; he directed them to follow customs strange to 
the land” (1:44) and forbade the observance of the traditional cult. 
This statement is paralleled in 2 Maccabees 6, where an Athenian 
senator is sent to enforce the edict. This attempt to change the reli- 
gion of a people is extraordinary in antiquity, and lends itself to no 
ready explanation. Some scholars have supposed that the edict was 
a punitive response to an escalating Jewish revolt, but the evidence 
of the books of Maccabees lends little support to this view.” 


5 Polybius 29.27; Diodorus Siculus 31.2; Livy 45.12.3-6. See Otto Morkholm, 
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In view of the anomalous character of Epiphanes’ edict in the 
context of Hellenistic policies, Bickerman argued that the initiative 
for the persecution came not from the king but from the Hellenizing 
Jewish High Priest Menelaus.® He found some hints of this solution 
in the sources. In 2 Macc 13:4, Menelaus is put to death by Antiochus 
V Eupator, because he is identified by Lysias, a Seleucid general, as 
“the cause of all the trouble.” According to Josephus (Ant 12.384—5) 
Lysias made a more specific accusation: it was Menelaus who per- 
suaded the king's father to compel the Jews to abandon their fathers? 
religion. Josephus wrote some two and a half centuries after the 
events, but he does not seem to have used 2 Maccabees as a source. 
Even if Lysias made the accusation, however, he was not an impar- 
tal witness. He wanted to relieve the Seleucid monarchy of respon- 
sibility for a disastrous sequence of events, and Menelaus was no 
longer a uscful ally. 

Bickerman accepted the view of Lysias, and found another, much 
less explicit, hint in Dan 11:30, which says that the king would pay 
heed to those who forsook the holy covenant. This position was 
endorsed by Hengel: 


Neither the king nor his ‘friends’, who were certainly very little inter- 
ested in the Jews, will have conceived such unusual ideas, which pre- 
suppose a knowledge of conditions within Judaism. This gives greatest 
probability to Bickermann’s view that the impulse to the most extreme 
escalation of events in Judea came from the extreme Hellenists in 
Jerusalem itself....Thus Menelaus and the Tobiads who supported 
him appear as the authors of the edict of persecution.” 


One might add that some analogies for violent religious reform could 
be found in Jewish history, both in the earlier reform of king Josiah 
(2 Kings 22-23) and in the subsequent policies of the Hasmoneans. 

Nonetheless, the fact remains that all our primary sources (Daniel, 
l and 2 Maccabees) ascribe primary responsibility to Antiochus 
Epiphanes. This is also true of the pagan sources. A letter of Antiochus 
V Eupator to Lysias, preserved in 2 Maccabees 11, acknowledges 


to the persecution, but the persecution which came as a response to the revolt” 
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that “the Jews do not agree with my father’s plan of converting them 
to Hellenic customs, but prefer their own way of life.”°” According 
to Diodorus, the king was offended by Jewish separatism and hos- 
tility toward Gentiles, and “shocked by such hatred directed against 
all mankind, he had set himself to break down their traditional prac- 
tices.” Tacitus says that “King Antiochus endeavored to abolish 
Jewish superstition and to introduce Greek civilization” but was pre- 
vented by war with the Parthians. There are some parallels for the 
prohibition of customs that were perceived as barbaric, such as the 
Punic custom of human sacrifice. Some centuries later, Hadrian 
would prohibit circumcision. The actions of Hadrian provide the 
closest analogy to those of Antiochus," but it is possible that he had 
the Seleucid precedent in mind. Epiphanes had no such precedent, 
but he was known to be an impulsive character; hence the jibe that 
he was not epiphanes, a god made manifest, but epimanes, mad.” 
Jerusalem had incurred his wrath by seeming to rebel at the moment 
of his humiliation, and the Jews were widely perceived in the Hellenistic 
world as misoxenic and anti-social. It is not impossible that in his 
anger and wounded pride he took unprecedented measures against 
what he perceived as strange and alien people. Whether, or to what 
degree, he was encouraged in this by Menelaus is a question that 
we may never be able to answer.” 

What appears to be relatively clear, however, is that the measures 
taken by Antiochus amounted to an attempt to suppress traditional 
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Jewish observance, not to reform it: “It was impossible either to keep 
the Sabbath, to observe the ancestral festivals, or openly confess 
oneself to be a Jew” (2 Macc 6:6). Cultic practices introduced in- 
cluded not only the worship of Zeus Olympius but also of Dionysus, 
and we are told that many Jews sacrificed to idols. Both Zeus 
Olympios/Baal Shamem, as the god of heaven, and Dionysus were 
often taken as the pagan counterparts of the God of Israel, but if 
either of these cults was understood to continue the worship of the 
traditional God of Israel, then that worship was completely re-con- 
ceived, to a degree that is without parallel elsewhere in Hellenistic 
Judaism. Some practices, such as eating pork, were apparently 
demanded precisely because they violated the Jewish law.’* Tcherikover 
argued plausibly that the new cult in the temple was simply the cult 
practiced by the Syrian garrison, and Bickerman himself argued that 
the new order of worship was entirely un-Greek.” But then it can 
hardly have resulted from an enlightened, Hellenized view of the 
history of religion,’® and indeed it can only be taken as a very atyp- 
ical instance of “Hellenism” at all. 

I am inclined then to agree with Heinemann and Fergus Millar 
that a sharp distinction must be drawn between the Hellenistic reform 
of Jason, on the one hand, and the religious persecution of Antiochus 
Epiphanes on the other." It was only the persecution, not the reform 
as such, that provoked the armed rebellion of the Maccabees. It was 
quite possible to have a gymnasium in Jerusalem without posing a 
threat to monotheism. If the survival of Judaism was imperilled in 
this period, it was not because of athletics or the Greek hat, or even 
nudity in the gymnasium. Still less was it threatened by enlightened 
Hellenistic views of history and religion. It was only when the tra- 
ditional Jewish cult was proscribed and some Jews were compelled 
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to participate in pagan worship that “Hellenism” (if the policies of 
Antiochus Epiphanes can be so described) became unacceptable to 
the majority of the Jewish people. 


The Distinctiveness of Palestinian Judaism 


Nonetheless, the fact remains that the corpus of literature that has 
come down to us from Palestinian Judaism is very different from its 
counterpart from the Diaspora. Jerusalem produced no philosopher 
of the stature of Philo. The Diaspora shows no evidence of the kind 
of preoccupation with minutiae of the law that we find in some of 
the scrolls from Qumran. In his magnum opus thirty years ago, Hengel 
suggested that the development of Judaism in the land of Israel could 
be explained to some degree as a reaction against Jason’s reform 
and the subsequent persecution. “The failure of the attempt of the 
Hellenistic reformers to abolish the Torah by force in effect fixed 
intellectual development on the Torah,’ and “this fixation meant that 
any fundamental theological criticism of the cult and the law could 
no longer develop freely within Judaism.”’* Repudiation of Hellenism 
could take other forms besides armed rebellion against the Seleucids. 
At the same time, Hengel recognizes that in other respects the process 
of Hellenization continued, and indeed he insists that Palestinian 
Judaism can also be described as Hellenistic Judaism through the 
first century cE and later.” 

It is clear that cultural hellenization continued apace in Judea 
under the “phil-hellene” Hasmoneans and even more so under 
Herod.? The late Arnaldo Momigliano wrote: “the penetration of 
Greek words, customs, and intellectual modes in Judaea during the 
rule of the Hasmoneans and the following Kingdom of Herod has 
no limits.”®' And yet there were some limits. Josephus tells us of 
Herod that “because of his ambition... and the flattering attention 
which he gave to Caesar and the most influential Romans, he was 
forced to depart from the customs (of the Jews) and to alter many 
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of their regulations, for in his ambitious spending he founded cities 
and erected temples—not in Jewish territory, for the Jews would not have 
put up with this, since we are forbidden such things, including the honouring of 
statues and sculptured forms in the manner of the Greeks,—but these he built 
in foreign and surrounding territory." Moreover, “he established 
athletic contests every fifth year in honour of Caesar, and built a 
theatre in Jerusalem, and after that a very large amphitheatre in the 
plain, both being spectacularly lavish but foreign to Jewish custom." 
He even introduced Roman-style gladiatorial contests. These inno- 
vations drew criticism from “the natives” (epichóriot). According to 
Josephus: “more than all else it was the trophies that irked them, 
for in the belief that these were images surrounded by weapons, 
which it was against their national custom to worship, they were 
exceedingly angry." Herod eventually yielded by removing the orna- 
ments. The pattern that we find here is rather similar to what we 
found in the Maccabean period. Athletic contest and theatrical per- 
formances might offend some people, but they could be tolerated. 
Idolatry, or the worship of pagan gods in Judean territory was intol- 
erable to many. Again, the line would seem to be drawn between 
culture and cult. Josephus reports several similar incidents in the 
Roman era, such as the attempt to pull down the golden eagle from 
the temple shortly before Herod's death,? and Jewish resistance to 
the introduction of Roman standards into Jerusalem by Pontus 
Pilate?? and to the installation of a statue of Caligula in the temple." 

The case of Herod shows the duality of Jewish reactions to 
Hellenism. On the one hand, the upper classes in Jerusalem, includ- 
ing many priests, embraced Hellenistic culture as enthusiastically as 
their counterparts in Alexandria, even if they left no comparable 
intellectual achievements (with the arguable exception of Josephus).?? 
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On the other hand, the people that Josephus calls “the natives”, who 
presumably constituted the larger part of the population, looked on 
cultural innovations with suspicion, and sometimes with revulsion. 
Only idolatry or pagan worship would provoke a militant reaction, 
but there is also evidence for broader cultural aversion in Judea, in 
a way that is not attested in the Diaspora.? It is significant that 
Herod is not said to have built a gymnasium in Jerusalem. Presumably 
this institution had acquired negative associations for the “natives” 
after the debacle of the Maccabean era. 

The negative reaction of some Jews against Hellenistic mores can- 
not be ascribed entirely to the experiences of the Maccabean era. 
Consider, for example, a passage in the Book of the Watchers, which 
is one of the oldest sections of the Book of Enoch and was almost 
certainly written before the Maccabean revolt.” There we are told 
that the fallen angels taught many things to human beings, includ- 
ing the making of weaponry and “the things after these, and the art 
of making them: bracelets, and ornaments and the art of making up 
the eyes and of beautifying the eyelids, and the most precious and 
choice stones, and all kinds of coloured dyes. And the world was 
changed. And there was great impiety and much fornication and 
they went astray, and all their ways became corrupt” (7 Enoch 8:1—2). 
It is tempting to see in this passage an allegory of the cultural inno- 
vations of the Hellenistic age. The reaction of apocalyptic literature, 
such as we find in the book of Enoch, is first to hope for a great 
judgment to cleanse the earth, and second to accompany Enoch in 
imagination in his ascent to heaven and his journey to the ends of 
the earth; in short to look for salvation in some other realm that 
has not been polluted.” Similarly the Dead Sea sect withdrew to 
the wilderness to prepare the way of the Lord, since the temple was 
judged to be defiled, not only by Jason and Menelaus, but more 
immediately by the Hasmonean priests." Whether the reaction of 
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such people can reasonably be described as a “fixation on the Law” 
is debatable. The concerns of the Dead Sea sect certainly included 
halachic observance in great detail, and this was also true of their 
sectarian rivals, the Pharisees.? But they had other concerns too, 
and their religion cannot be reduced to an obsession with the Law. 

Perhaps the most penetrating insight in Hengel’s great book, how- 
ever, is that even those forms of Judaism that seem most resolutely 
anti-Hellenistic are nonetheless often influenced by Hellenistic cul- 
ture in profound ways.” Both the Dead Sea sect and the Pharisees 
can be seen as variants of the voluntary associations that prolifer- 
ated throughout the Hellenistic world.? The apocalyptic literature, 
while by no means typical of Hellenistic thought, has some significant 
analogues in the Hellenistic world. Most importantly, it introduced 
into Jewish tradition the hope for individual salvation after death, 
which was typically Hellenistic, even if it was conceived here in new 
ways.” The world was indeed changed, and neither Judaism nor any 
other way of life in the ancient Near East could avoid the changes 
entirely. 

Nonetheless, I submit that the most striking thing about the Jewish 
encounter with Hellenism, both in the Diaspora and in the land of 
Israel, was the persistence of Jewish separatism in matters of worship 
and cult. There was a limit to Hellenization, which is best expressed 
in the distinction between cult and culture. That distinction was 
extraordinary in the ancient world, but it would be paradigmatic for 
both Judaism and Christianity in later phases of Western history. 
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REINVENTING EXODUS: 
EXEGESIS AND LEGEND IN HELLENISTIC EGYPT 


The story of the Exodus occupies a central and foundational place 
in the Hebrew Bible and in Jewish tradition. While the ultimate ori- 
gin of that story has been called into question in recent years,! it 
was certainly well established in the Hellenistic period. The re-telling 
of the story has been viewed in two distinct, though not necessarily 
incompatible, ways in recent scholarship. On the one hand, James 
Kugel has argued that the return of the Jewish exiles in the Persian 
period ushered in “the age of interpretation," which came to full 
bloom in the Hellenistic and Roman periods.? Where Louis Ginzberg 
in an earlier generation wrote of The Legends of Jews, Kugel writes 
of interpretations of biblical texts—interpretations of the Jews, so to 
speak. On the other hand, Erich Gruen has noted the frequency 
with which Hellenistic-Jewish authors “simply rewrote scriptural nar- 
ratives, inventing facts or attaching fanciful tales.” He concludes that 
“the Bible served here less as a text for exegesis than as a spring- 
board for creativity.” That creativity drew on many sources from 
the Gentile world in addition to the Bible. Gruen does not deny 
that exegesis plays a part in the process, nor does Kugel claim that 
it is the only factor. Their work can be viewed as complementary, 
but their perspectives are distinct and both are necessary. 


! See especially E. Blum, Studien zur Komposition des Pentateuch (BZAW 189; Berlin: 
de Gruyter, 1990); H. Shanks, ed., The Rise of Ancient Israel (Washington, D.C.: 
Biblical Archacology Society, 1992). 

2 J. L. Kugel, The Bible as It Was (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1997) 2; for inter- 
pretations of the Exodus see pp. 285—460. See also his more detailed volume, 
Traditions of the Bible (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1998). 

? E. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism. The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition (Berkeley: 
University of California, 1998) 137. 
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The Exodus in Artapanus 


The most colorful and creative account of the Exodus from an ancient 
Jewish author is undoubtedly that of Artapanus. Artapanus is known 
to us only from fragments preserved by Eusebius and Clement, who 
cited them from the work of Alexander Polyhistor, a native of Miletus 
who was brought to Rome by Sulla and given his freedom about 
80 BcE Alexander wrote a work “On the Jews" which was a com- 
pilation of quotations from Hellenistic Jewish authors. The authors 
cited must have written no later than the early first century BCE. 
The fragments of Artapanus deal with Abraham, Joseph and Moses. 
All, including the Abraham fragment, are set in Egypt, and there 
can be little doubt that this is where Artapanus wrote. He certainly 
belonged to the Ptolemaic era rather than the Roman, and he may 
have written as early as the end of the third century.’ It is his account 
of the Exodus that will concern us here. 

Artapanus' account agrees with the biblical story in several details. 
Moses 1s introduced as a Jewish child, adopted into the family of an 
Egyptian ruler. He kills an Egyptian, but in self-defence, and flees 
to Arabia, where he marries the daughter of Raguel. He witnesses 
miraculous fire “kindled from the earth” that burns without wood, 
and he hears a divine voice from the fire. He returns to Egypt and 
performs signs for the king, including the transformation of a rod 
into a snake, and afflicts the Egyptians with plagues. He notes that 
the Jews despoiled the Egyptians, and crossed the Red Sea when 


* Three fragments of Artapanus are preserved by Eusebius in PE 9.18, 23 and 
27, dealing with Abraham, Joseph, and Moses respectively. The Moses fragment is 
partially paralleled in Clement, Stromateis, 1.23.154, 2-3. See C. R. Holladay, Fragments 
from. Hellenistic Jewish Authors. Volume 1. Historians (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1983) 
199—232. Annotated translations can also be found in J. J. Collins, “Artapanus,” 
OTP 2.889—903 and N. Walter, Fragmente jüdisch-hellenistischer Historiker (JSHRZ 1/2; 
Gütersloh: Mohn, 1976) 121-43. 

? On Alexander Polyhistor see the classic work of J. Freudenthal, Hellenistische 
Studien, 1-2, Alexander Polyhistor und die von thm erhaltenen Reste juddischer und samari- 
tanischer. Geschichtswerke (Breslau: Skutsch, 1875); J. Strugnell, “General Introduction, 
with a Note on Alexander Polyhistor," OTP 2.777—79 and G. E. Sterling, Historiography 
and Self-Definition. fosephos, Luke-Acts and Apologetic Historiography (Leiden: Brill, 1992) 
144-52. 

5 On the date of Artapanus see Collins, *Artapanus," 890-91; M. Goodman, 
“Jewish Literature Composed in Greek,” in E. Schürer, The History of the Jewish People 
in the Age of Jesus Christ. Volume 3 (rev. and ed. G. Vermes, F. Millar and M. Goodman; 
Edinburgh: Clark, 1986) 523-4. 
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Moses struck it with his rod and divided it. From the form of the 
proper names (e.g. Ragouélos, Raguel) and verbal echoes it is appar- 
ent that he knew the biblical story of the Exodus in its Septuagintal 
form.’ He tells it, however, with numerous embellishments, and adds 
stories about the early career of Moses that have no basis in the 
biblical text. Moses is identified with Mousaeus and teacher of 
Orpheus. He is credited with various inventions for the benefit of 
the Egyptians, including most notably the cult of various animals, 
including the Apis bull. His successes arouse the envy of the king, 
Chenephres, who sends him on a campaign against Ethiopia with a 
make-shift army. Moses nonetheless succeeds and even teaches the 
Ethiopians circumcision. The continued plotting of Chenephres, how- 
ever, eventually causes Moses to flee to Arabia, and this is the occa- 
sion of the killing of the Egyptian. At first he restrains Raguel from 
invading Egypt, but eventually he is instructed to by the divine voice 
from the fire to wage a campaign and rescue the Jews. From this 
point on, Artapanus' narrative 1s closer to that of Exodus, but there 
are still numerous embellishments. For example, the Egyptians ded- 
icate the rod to Isis because of the wonders that Moses works with 
his rod. 

Gruen has rightly celebrated the ingenuity of this concoction, which 
transfers to Moses exploits elsewhere attributed to Semiramis, Sesostris 
and other legendary heroes.) Indeed, it is so creative that Gruen 
feels obliged to reassure us that “Jews would certainly not take it 
seriously." But this is to dismiss the evidence of the text without 
warrant. We do not know where in Egypt Artapanus lived or what 
kind of Judaism he represents, except insofar as that Judaism 1s 
revealed in his text. The idea that Moses created the animal cults 
for the benefit of the Egyptians would undoubtedly have been as 
offensive to many Jews as it surely would have been to Egyptians, 
but Artapanus was clearly not constrained by Deuteronomic ortho- 
doxy. Indeed it is striking that he fails to credit Moses with the 
accomplishment for which he was most famous in the Hellenisüc 


? For the correspondences see Sterling, Historiography and Self- Definition, 174. 

8 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 158. On the “competitive historiography” of 
Artapanus see J. J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem. Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic 
Diaspora (revised ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000) chapter 1; Sterling, Historiography 
and Self-Definition, 176-80. 

? Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 158. 
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world, the giving of the law. However difficult it may be for a mod- 
ern scholar to take it seriously, the claim that Moses founded the 
Egyptian animal cults was for Artapanus a source of ethnic pride, 
and this was evidently more important to him than scruples about 
violating the Torah. 

It is also apparent that Artapanus “worked with more than scrip- 
ture and his imagination." Much light is shed on his account by 
comparison with a passage attributed to Manetho by Josephus.” 
Manetho claimed that Jerusalem was built “in the land now called 
Judaea” by the Hyksos, after they had been expelled from Egypt, 
and the claim is accepted by Josephus, who says that “up to this 
point he followed the chronicles.”!’ But then “by offering to record 
the legends and current talk about the Jews, he took the liberty of 
interpolating improbable tales in his desire to confuse with us a 
crowd of Egyptians, who for leprosy and other maladies had been 
condemned to banishment from Egypt.” According to this account, 
a king named Amenophis “conceived a desire to behold the gods” 
and was advised by a sage, also named Amenophis, that this would 
be possible “if he cleansed the whole land of lepers and other pol- 
luted persons.” The king assembled some 80,000 of these people, 
including some learned priests, and set them to work in the stone- 
quarries, segregated from the ordinary Egyptians. After they had 
suffered there for a considerable time they were allowed to occupy 
the deserted city of the Hyksos, Avaris, which was dedicated to 
Typhon (the Egyptian Seth) according to religious tradition. ‘They 
appointed one of the priests of Heliopolis, named Osarseph, as their 
leader. He made a law “that they should neither worship the gods 
nor refrain from any of the animals prescribed as especially sacred 
in Egypt, but should sacrifice and consume all alike, and that they 
should have intercourse with none save those of their own confed- 
eracy.” He then rebelled against the king and summoned the Shepherds 
(Hyksos) to his aid from Jerusalem. The Shepherds then invaded 


10 Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, 181. C£. P. W. van der Horst, “The 
Interpretation of the Bible by the Minor Hellenistic Jewish Authors,” in idem, Essays 
on the Jewish World of Early Christianity (Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990) 
187-219 (200—205 on Artapanus). 

! AgAp 1.228-52; M. Stern, Greek and Latin Authors on Jews and Judaism (Jerusalem: 
The Israel Academy of Arts and Sciences, 1974) 1.78-86. 

? A separate account of the Hyksos, their expulsion from Egypt and occupation 
of Judaea, is found in Agdp 1.73-91; Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 1.68—9. 
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Egypt. King Amenophis gathered the sacred animals to protect them 
and hid the images of the gods. Instead of engaging the Hyksos in 
battle, he withdrew to Ethiopia. While he was in exile, “the Solymites 
made a descent along with the polluted Egyptians and treated the 
people so impiously and savagely that the domination of the Shepherds 
seemed like a golden age to those who witnessed the present enor- 
mities. For not only did they set towns and villages on fire, pillag- 
ing the temples and mutilating images of the gods without restraint, 
but they also made a practice of using the sanctuaries as kitchens 
to roast the sacred animals which the people worshipped; and they 
would compel the priests and prophets to sacrifice and butcher the 
beasts, afterwards casting the men forth naked.” The leader, con- 
cludes Manetho, was “named Osarseph after the god Osiris, wor- 
shipped at Heliopolis, but when he joined this people, he changed 
his name and was called Moses.” Eventually Amenophis and his son 
returned from Ethiopia and drove the Shepherds and the lepers out 
of Egypt, as far as the borders of Syria. 

Most students of Artapanus have agreed that his account of Moses 
is a rebuttal of this unflattering account attributed to Manetho.” 
Manetho had alleged that Moses forbade his people to worship the 
gods or abstain from the flesh of the sacred animals. Artapanus 
claimed that it was Moses who established these cults. Manetho 
alleged that Moses had instigated the Hyksos to invade Egypt. 
Artapanus claimed that Moses restrained Raguel and the Arabs from 
invading and only launched a campaign when he was directly com- 
manded by a divine voice. According to Manetho, the pharaoh had 
to protect the sacred animals from Moses. Artapanus claims that the 
pharaoh buried the animals which Moses had made sacred, since 
he wished to conceal Moses’ inventions. In Manetho’s account, the 
pharaoh sought refuge in Ethiopia from Moses and his allies. In 
Artapanus, Moses conducted a campaign against Ethiopia on behalf 
of the pharaoh. Artapanus responds to the charge that Moses and 
his followers were lepers by claiming that an Egyptian, Chenephres, 
was the first to die of elephantiasis and insisting that Moses was 
physically impressive. Gruen objects that “this was no somber con- 
test for supremacy between Jewish and pagan intellectuals"'* and 


13 See especially Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, 182-83, and the litera- 
ture there cited. 
" Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 158. 
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claims that the Jewish author “did not enlist in a deadly serious 
encounter to advance Jewish values against the claims of competing 
nations and cultures.” Artapanus was certainly not somber, whether 
he was “deadly serious” or not, but competitive historiography did 
not have to be somber. For all its exuberance, Artapanus’s account 
served a serious purpose: to defend the ancestors of his people from 
gentile slander and to extol them above the heroes of other peoples. 
The refutation of writers such as Manetho is only the negative side 
of his work. On the positive side he claimed for Moses the accom- 
plishments of various heroes. The correspondences with Sesostris are 
especially striking. Sesostris was credited with being the first Egyptian 
to divide the country into nomes and organize Egyptian religion. 
These accomplishments are claimed for Moses by Artapanus.'^ The 
motif of a campaign against Ethiopia was widespread. Semiramis 
was said to have subdued it. The Persian king Cambyses had tried 
and failed. Sesostris was said to have been the first man to conquer 
Ethiopia and the only Egyptian to rule over it. The Moses of Artapanus 
conquers it with a non-professional army. Moses even outshines the 
pagan gods. He is identified with Hermes, the supreme culture- 
bringer, and subordinates Isis, who is identified with the earth. He 
is also the teacher of Orpheus." 

The rationale underlying Artapanus’ narrative, then, is clear enough, 
however unconventional the view of Judaism that 1t embodies. In 
this enterprise, the biblical account provided a starting point, but 
did not constrain the Hellenistic author to any significant degree. 
He draws freely on pagan legends, sometimes to borrow motifs, some- 
times to invert and refute them. We may agree with Gruen that he 
shows wit and ingenuity, but this is not an exercise in humor or 
caprice.'® It is a skirmish in the battle for the view of a people's ori- 
gins that would have huge repercussions for their status and repu- 
tation in the Hellenistic age. 


? Ibid., 160. 

'© Sterling, Historiography and Self Definition, 177. 

7 See further Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, chapter 1. For the exploits of 
Sesostris, Semiramis and other legendary heroes of the Hellenistic Near East see 
M. Braun, History and Romance in Graeco- Oriental. Literature (Oxford: Blackwell, 1938). 

'8 Pace Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 160. 
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The Origin of Manetho’s Account 


But what of the account attributed to Manetho? Josephus presents 
this account as the fountain-head of a tradition of anti-Jewish slan- 
der, and some modern authors follow this assessment.!? Similar 
accounts of Jewish origins, with increasingly vitriolic variations, are 
found in such authors as Lysimachus, Chaeremon and Apion, who, 
according to Josephus, carried on a vehement polemic against the 
Jews in Alexandria in the early Roman period. The bitter hostility 
of Jews and Alexandrian Greeks in the first century cE is well- 
known. Manetho, however, wrote under Ptolemy I or Ptolemy II, 
in the first half of the third century BCE, and we have no evidence 
of such hostility at that early time." Consequently, many scholars 
have argued that Manetho’s account has suffered interpolation.?! 
Specifically, the identification of Osarseph, leader of the lepers, with 
Moses in Agdp 1.250 seems to be added as a gloss, and is surely 
secondary, as there is no hint of it in the main narrative.’ Nonetheless, 
the marauding invaders in the story come from Jerusalem, and are 
presumably the ancestors of the Jews.” It is often assumed that 
Manetho was giving an Egyptian rejoinder to the story of the Exodus." 

It is also widely agreed, however, that the basic narrative reflects 
old Egyptian traditions, some of which related to the expulsion of 


19 Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 64; P. Schafer, Fudeophobia. Attitudes toward the Jews 
in the Ancient. World (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1997) 17-21. See 
especially J. W. van Henten and Ra’anan Abusch, “The Depiction of the Jews as 
Typhonians and Josephus’ Strategy of Refutation in Contra Apionem,” in L. H. Feldman 
and J. R. Levison, ed., Josephus’ Contra Apionem (Leiden: Brill, 1996) 272-309, who 
point out that both the Hyksos and the Jews are consistently associated with Seth- 
Typhon, the mythical enemy of the royal god Horus. 

? On Manetho, see G. P. Verbrugghe and J. M. Wickersham, Berossos and Manetho, 
Introduced and Translated. Native Traditions in Ancient Mesopotamia and Egypt (Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan, 1996); Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, 117-36; 
P. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (3 vols.; Oxford: Clarendon, 1972) 1.505-11. 

2! E. Meyer, Aegyptische Chronologie (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904) 71-9; J. G. Gager, 
Moses in Greco-Roman Paganism (SBLMS 16; Nashville: Abingdon, 1972) 118. See 
Verbrugghe and Wickersham, Berossos and Manetho, 116. 

?' This is agreed even by Schäfer, Judeophobia, 20, who nonetheless insists that 
Manetho’s original account was hostile to the Jews. 

° This was pointed out by V. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews (New 
York: Atheneum, 1970) 362; also Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 64. 

?' E.g. Tcherikover, Hellenistic Civilization, 363; Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 64. 
A. Kasher, The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Tübingen: Mohr, 1985), 328, 
argues that the rejoinder was prompted by the translation of the Book of Exodus 
into Greek. 
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the Hyksos in the sixteenth century BcE and some of which derived 
from the upheaval caused by the religious revolution of Akhenaten 
in the Amarna period.” The story of the lepers may reflect some 
historical memory of a plague that had swept the country in the 
second millennium, and was known as “the Asiatic illness."?^ The 
association with Avaris, city of Typhon or Seth, the mythical adver- 
sary of Osiris, represents the demonization of the Hyksos in Egyptian 
memory." Gruen concludes that “the Manethonian tale does not 
derive from the Exodus or some garbled form of it. In its essentials, 
it has nothing whatever to do with Jews."? The question then is 
how it came to be applied to the Jews? Here Gruen has a novel 
suggestion: “that introduction of the Jews into Manetho’s narra- 
tive...came from Jewish sources themselves."? More specifically, 
“one can envision an earlier layer slanted to the benefit of the Jews.” 
There are two strands in Manetho’s account, one the tale of the 
lepers and the other the story of Jerusalemites who invaded and pil- 
laged Egypt. The latter strand, claims Gruen, “could easily derive 
from a Jewish construct."' In support of this claim he argues that 
Jewish origins was a question of far greater importance to Jews than 
to gentiles, that the destruction of pagan cults had a long and favor- 
able history in Israel and that Artapanus “provides direct testimony 
for a Jewish tradition of mobilization against Egypt." 

In order to assess the plausibility of this highly original suggestion 
we must take into account another gentile narrative of Jewish ori- 
gins, that of Hecataeus of Abdera who wrote under Ptolemy I and 
so was probably an older contemporary of Manetho.? Josephus claims 
that Hecataeus wrote a book entirely about the Jews, and cites it at 


^? D. B. Redford, “The Hyksos Invasion in History and Tradition," Orientalia 
39(1970) 1-51; J. Assmann, Moses the Egyptian (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University 
Press, 1997) 23-44. 

26 Assmann, Moses the Egyptian, 27; H. Goedicke, “The ‘Canaanite Illness," Studien 
zur y Altigyptichen Kultur 11(1984) 91-105. 

van Henten and Abusch, “The Jews as Typhonians." 
*® Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 61. 
°° Ibid., 63. 

9" Ibid. 

3! Ibid., 65. 

?' Ibid. 

95 Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 20—45; B. Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus On the 
Jews. Legitimizing the Jewish Diaspora (Berkeley: Univrsity of California Press, 1996) 
7—43; Sterling, Historiography and Self-Definition, 55—91. 
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length (Agdp 1.183-204) but this book has been shown decisively to 
be a Jewish forgery.** There is no doubt, however, about the authen- 
ticity of Hecataeus's excursus on the origin of the Jews in his Aegyptiaka, 
which is preserved in the Bibliotheca of Photius, who excerpted it from 
Diodorus Siculus.? According to Hecataeus: 


When in ancient times a pestilence arose in Egypt, the common peo- 
ple ascribed their troubles to the workings of a divine agency; for 
indeed with many strangers of all sorts dwelling in their midst and 
practising different rites of religion and sacrifice, their own traditional 
observances in honor of the gods had fallen into disuse. Hence the 
natives of the land surmised that unless they removed the foreigners, 
their troubles would never be resolved. At once, therefore, the aliens 
were driven from the country, and the most outstanding and active 
among them banded together and, as some say were cast ashore in 
Greece and certain other regions... But the greater number were 
driven into what is now called Judaea, which is not far distant from 
Egypt and was at that time utterly uninhabited. The colony was headed 
by a man called Moses, outstanding both for his wisdom and for his 
courage. On taking possession of the land he founded, besides other 
cities, one that is now the most renowned of all, called Jerusalem.?? 


Hecataeus goes on to give a remarkably positive account of Moses? 
legislation, including the prohibition of images. He notes, however, 
that “as a result of their own expulsion from Egypt he introduced 
a somewhat unsocial and intolerant mode of life” (apanthropon tina kai 
misoxenon bion). Hecataeus should not be regarded as either pro- or 
anti-Jewish. His interest in Judaism was incidental. Gruen has rightly 
noted that the account is a mixture of accurate and inaccurate infor- 
mation, and that Hecataeus had probably some Jewish informants 
to supplement his general reliance on Egyptian priests." The more 
accurate information 1s found in his brief description of Mosaic leg- 
islation. The passage quoted above, however, about the expulsion of 
foreigners in response to a pestilence was presumably derived from 
Egyptian sources. This passage is a variant of the story of the lepers 
in Manetho. Hecataeus presents his account with the detachment of 
a neutral observer. Manetho makes no pretence of such detachment 
but reflects Egyptian tradition in all its animosity towards the outcasts. 


+ Bar-Kochva, Pseudo-Hecataeus. 

5 Gager, Moses, 26-37; Schafer, Fudeophobia, 15-17. 
?9 Stern, Greek and Latin Authors, 27—28. 

? Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 53-54. 
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Hecataeus shows that the ancestors of the Jews were identified 
with the expelled foreigners already at the dawn of the Hellenistic 
age, even before the work of Manetho. His account of Jewish ori- 
gins bears only superficial similarity to the biblical story of the Exodus. 
The main point of resemblance is simply that the Jewish forebears 
were foreigners resident in Egypt, who migrated from there to the 
land later known as Israel. The circumstances of the migration, how- 
ever, are entirely different. Plagues figure in both accounts, but again 
they function in very different ways. It is not necessary to suppose 
that the account found in Hecataeus was dependent in any way on 
the story of Exodus. Egyptian tradition from the second millennium 
BCE remembered the Hyksos as foreigners from Syria who were even- 
tually expelled. The idea that Jerusalem had been founded by these 
people provided answers to two questions that would have been 
raised with no great urgency by the Egyptian tradition. Where did 
the Hyksos go? and who established the city and people in Judea, 
just beyond Egypt’s borders? Given the negative portrayal of the 
Hyksos in Egyptian tradition, a derogatory view of the Jews was 
implied, but this was no more than the typical Egyptian contempt 
for “the vile Asiatics,” that is well attested from the second millen- 
nium on.” Gruen, who recognizes that the impetus for this part of 
Hecataeus’s account does not come from the book of Exodus objects 
that “it will not do to ascribe to Jewish informants only those details 
of Hecataeus’ text that are accurate, while assigning the rest to mali- 
cious Egyptians, Hellenic formulas, or Hecataeus own errors."? 
Hence his proposal that Diaspora Jews had a hand in fashioning the 
whole account. It is surely unlikely, however, that Jews would have 
invented a story that said that their ancestors had been driven from 
Egypt because they were blamed for a pestilence. We should have 
to suppose that Hecataeus had altered the hypothetical Jewish account 
considerably. 

In fact, Hecataeus combines two motifs that appear separately in 
Manetho, the founding of Jerusalem by foreigners expelled from 
Egypt and the association of Moses and his followers with pestilence, 
identified as leprosy in Manetho. These motifs may have circulated 
independently in Egyptian tradition, deriving respectively from the 


5 See Redford, “The Hyksos in History and Tradition.” 
3° Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 54. 
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expulsion of the Hyksos and the monotheistic revolution of Akhenaten.” 
Granted that no Jewish author is likely to have associated his fore- 
fathers with leprosy or pestilence, is it plausible that the identification 
with the Hyksos was a Jewish invention? 

It is true that Josephus appears to endorse Manetho’s initial account 
of the Hyksos or Shepherds who occupied Egypt but were subse- 
quently expelled and founded Jerusalem in the land of Judea.*! For 
Josephus, the claim that his ancestors had once ruled Egypt was a 
source of pride.” But Josephus is working from Manetho’s account 
and trying to turn it to the advantage of the Jews. He cites no Jewish 
author in support of the claim. The only other Jewish author that 
Gruen can cite for a campaign by Moses against Egypt is Artapanus. 
But Artapanus is also responding to the account of Manetho, as we 
have seen, and he is ambivalent about the alleged attack on Egypt. 
He is at pains to make clear that Moses was opposed to attacking 
at first, and only did so in obedience to a divine voice. His conduct 
towards the Egyptian cults stands in direct contrast to that of the 
lepers in Manetho. Although it is true that “taking action against 
rival cults and abhorrent practices had a long tradition among Jews," ? 
there was no tradition of an invasion of Egypt among the Jews of 
the Diaspora. The Jewish settlers in Egypt in the Ptolemaic period 
sought the patronage of the Greek rulers, who in turn assumed much 
of the ideology of the Pharaohs." While Jewish writers condemned 
idolatry, it is only in the Roman period, in the context of the great 
Diaspora revolt under Trajan, that they exulted in the destruction 
of pagan shrines.” The Septuagint famously translated Exod 22:27 


10 On the derivation of the story of the lepers from traditions about the Amarna 
age, see Redford, “The Hyksos Invasion," 49—50; Assmann, Moses the Egyptian, 
29-44, 

" AgAp 1.73-91. Josephus concludes with the comment that the most remote 
ancestors of the Jews lived a nomadic life and were called Shepherds. In Agdp 2.228 
he says that this part of Manetho’s account was in accordance with the chronicles. 

© Cf AgAp 1.224, where he says that the Egyptians hated and envied the Jews 
because of “the domination of our ancestors over their country.” 

+ Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 64. 

“ See Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, chapters 1—2. On the appropriation 
of Pharaonic ideology by the Ptolemies see especially L. Koenen, “Die Adaptation 
Agyptischer Kónigsideologie am Ptolemáerhof," in W. Peremans, ed., Egypt and the 
Hellenistic World (Studia Hellenistica 27; Leuven: Leuven University Press, 1983) 
174-90. 
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(LXX 22:28) "elohím lo? t'qallēl, “thou shalt not revile God” as “thou 
shalt not revile gods.” Philo explained this text by saying that Moses 
commanded the Israelites not to “revile with unbridled tongue the 
gods whom others acknowledge, lest they on their part be moved 
to utter profane words against Him who truly is." Josephus also 
says that “our legislator has expressly forbidden us to deride or blas- 
pheme the gods recognized by others, out of respect for the very 
word ‘God.’”*’ Artapanus is exceptional in claiming that Moses 
founded the animal cults, but he is typical of Hellenistic Jewish ht- 
erature in presenting the Jewish forefathers as bringers of culture 
and benefactors of humankind. 

Manetho’s account of the Hyksos as marauding invaders drew on 
a long-standing tradition, which reverberated through Egyptian ht- 
erature from the second millennium down to the Hellenistic age, 
reinforced by the more recent invasions of the Assyrians and Persians. 
To be associated with the memory of the Hyksos was to invite exe- 
cration in Egypt. At least some Jews were aware of the negative 
associations of Semitic invasion. Sib Or 3:611-14 prophecies that a 
great king will come from Asia and fill everything with evils and 
overthrow the kingdom of evil. This disaster will lead to the con- 
version of Egypt, but the Sibyl makes no suggestion that this king 
is Jewish. There were several prototypes for this figure, from the 
Hyksos to Cambyses and Antiochus Epiphanes. No Jewish author in 
Ptolemaic Egypt, however, would cast a Jewish king in such a hos- 
tile and aggressive role. The suggestion that the identification of the 
Jews with the expelled Hyksos was a Jewish invention remains unsup- 
ported and implausible. 

Gruen is right, however, that Manetho’s account was not a rejoin- 
der to the biblical story of the Exodus, a story that Manetho is 
unlikely to have known. There are, to be sure, a couple of details 


of “cultural antagonism” already in Sib Or 3 but this is a misreading of the rhetoric 
of the Sibyl, which culminates in an appeal for conversion. See the comments of 
Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 287, who notes the Sibyl’s positive appeal to the 
Greeks. 

© Philo, De specialibus legibus 1.53. See also Quaestiones in Exodum 2.5 and Vita Mosis 
2.203—5. See P. W. van der Horst, **Thou shalt not revile the gods.’ The LXX 
translation of Exod 2:28(27), its background and influence,” in idem, Hellenism— 
Judaism Christianity. Essays on their Interaction (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 1994) 112-21. 

U AgAp 2.237. F 

+ F, Dunand, “L’Oracle du Potier et la Formation de l'Apocalyptique en Egypte,” 
in F. Raphaël et al., L’Apocalyptique (Paris: Geuthner, 1977) 47—67; 
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that might suggest otherwise. In Manetho’s account, the lepers are 
forced to work in stone-quarries. This is not an exact parallel to the 
forced labor of the Israelites, but it is somewhat reminiscent of the 
biblical story. Forced labor in ancient Egypt, however, was not 
reserved for the Hebrews. The similarity may be mere coincidence. 
More intriguing is the notice that Osarseph made a law for his fol- 
lowers that they should neither worship the gods nor refrain from 
sacred animals, and “should have intercourse with none save those 
of their own confederacy."? This notice recalls Hecataeus’ reference 
to the “somewhat anti-social” laws of Moses. Peter Schafer has argued 
that this is specifically an anti-Jewish charge, not grounded in the 
older Egyptian tradition about the Hyksos.*° This is not necessarily 
so. The Hyksos had remained in Egypt a race apart, who preserved 
their Canaanite cult and were always regarded as foreigners, Asiatics.?! 
Even if Manetho 1s alluding to Jewish customs, however, we need 
not conclude that he knew the book of Exodus in any form. Jews 
who adhered to their traditional laws were notoriously reluctant to 
mingle with other races and this social amixia underlies the comment 
of Hecataeus. Manetho required no knowledge of Jewish traditions 
to observe this reluctance. Manetho evidently identified the ances- 
tors of the Jews with the Hyksos, even apart from the identification 
of Osarseph with Moses, which appears to be a secondary gloss. His 
portrayal of these people, however, was primarily an adaptation of 
Egyptian tradition, that owed little or nothing to any Jewish source. 


Conclusion 


Most Hellenistic Jewish accounts of the origin of Israel follow the 
biblical story of the Exodus, even if they embellish it in various 
ways.” But the Bible was not the only source of traditions about the 
origin of the Jews. Egyptian tradition associated the settling of Judea 


? AgAp 1.239. 

5 Schafer, Judeophobia, 19. 

?! Redford, “The Hyksos Invasion,” 8. 

? See P. Enns, Exodus Retold. Ancient Exegesis of the Departure from Egypt in Wis 
10:15-21 and 19:1-9 (HSM 57; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997); S. Cheong, The 
Exodus Story in the Wisdom of Solomon. A Study in Biblical Interpretation (JSPSup 23; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1997). 
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and the founding of Jerusalem with the expulsion of the Hyksos.’ 
This association had unfortunate consequences for the Jews of Egypt, 
since it entailed negative stereotypes that were deeply entrenched in 
the Egyptian psyche. Both Artapanus and Josephus, in their very 
different ways, tried to adapt this tradition and turn it to their advan- 
tage. The blending and free adaptation of traditions finds its most 
colorful expression in Artapanus, but Manetho may have been just 
as creative in his re-shaping of Egyptian traditions, quite indepen- 
dently of the biblical story. Both accounts, Egyptian and Jewish, were 
quite fantastic in their details, and not without entertainment value 
for their readers. But they were also profoundly serious in their impli- 
cations for the nature of the Jewish people and the relations between 
Jew and Gentile in Hellenistic Egypt. 


5 Tt is quite unlikely that this tradition had any historical value as far as the ori- 
gin of Israel was concerned, despite some modern suggestions to the contrary (e.g. 
B. Halpern, “The Exodus and the Israelite Historians,” Eretz Israel 24(1993) 89*—96*. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


MESSIANISM AND EXEGETICAL TRADITION: 
THE EVIDENCE OF THE LXX PENTATEUCH 


The issue of messianism in the Septuagint is a point of intersection 
for two distinct debates in contemporary scholarship. The first con- 
cerns the nature of the Greek translation, and the relative weight to 
be given to translation technique as against possible theological or 
ideological considerations.’ The second concerns the currency of mes- 
sianic beliefs in Second Temple Judaism, and the likelihood that 
such ideas were part of the cultural landscape of the translators.* 
My own interest in the topic arises primarily from the second of 
these debates, but the currency or absence of messianism in other 
Jewish literature of the time cannot be determinative here. The ques- 
tion whether the LXX attests to messianic beliefs can only be answered 
by examination of specific texts and forming an assessment of the 
Greek translation and its implications. 


! See J. Schaper, Eschatology in the Greek Psalter (NUNT 2/76; Tübingen: Mohr- 
Siebeck, 1995) 16-25. Schaper argues for the importance of “paratextual factors,” 
and criticizes the scholars of the “Finnish School” (I. Soisalen-Soininen, R. Sollamo, 
A. Aejmelaeus) for neglecting them. For the Finnish approach see I. Soisalen- 
Soininen, Beobachtungen zur Arbeitsweise der Septuaginta-Ubersetzer,” in A. Rofé and 
Y. Zakovitch, ed., sac Leo Seeligmann Volume. Essays on the Bible and the Ancient World 
(Jerusalem: Rubinstein, 1983) vol. 3 (non-Hebrew Section) pp. 319-29; A. Aejmelaeus, 
On the Trail of the Septuagint Translators (Kampen: Kok, 1996). See also the essays in 
R. Sollamo and S. Sipilä, ed., Helsinki Perspectives on the Translation Technique of the 
Septuagint. Proceedings of the IOSCS Congress in Helsinki 1999 (Publications of the Finnish 
Exegetical Society 82; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 2001) notably J. Cook, 
“Ideology and Translation Technique: Two Sides of the Same Coin?” pp. 195-210. 

? For the range of positions see W. Horbury, Jewish Messianism and the Cult of 
Christ, (London: SCM, 1998) (maximalist), J. Neusner, W. Green and E. Frerichs, 
Judaisms and Their Messiahs (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1987) (mini- 
malist), J. J. Collins, The Scepter and the Star. The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Other Ancient Literature (Anchor Bible Reference Library; New York: Doubleday, 1995) 
(minimalist for the period prior to the Dead Sea Scrolls). 
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By messianism I mean the expectation of a figure who will act as 
God's designated agent in the eschatological time.? Messianism, as 
distinct from the broader phenomenon of eschatology, is focused on 
the expectation of a particular figure or figures.! These figures are 
not necessarily designated by the term MWA or translation equiva- 
lents (xpictóc, NTW), but are recognized as filling the same func- 
tions as figures who are so designated? We know from the Dead 
Sea Scrolls that a range of messianic figures was expected in the 
end-time, priestly and prophetic as well as kingly.° For purposes of 
this discussion, however, we can restrict our focus to the royal mes- 
siah, the form of messianic expectation that was most widespread in 
ancient Judaism.’ 

Royal messianism was essentially the hope for the restoration of 
native kingship in Judah, specifically, the restoration of the Davidic 
line.? This hope was based on the promise to David, recorded in 
2 Samuel 7, which was certainly part of the received scriptures 
throughout the Second Temple period. According to that promise, 
David's house and kingdom were made sure forever, and his throne 
was established. After the Babylonian Exile, however, there no longer 
was a Davidic king in Jerusalem, and so we might expect that pious 
Judeans would look for the fulfillment of the promise. 


3 Collins, The Scepter and the Star, 11-12. 

* Schaper, Eschatology in the Greek Psalter, 26-30. 

? Pace J. A. Fitzmyer, “Qumran Messianism," in idem, The Dead Sea Scrolls and 
Christian Origins (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000) 73-110. 

ë Collins, The Scepter and the Star, J. Zimmermann, Messianische Texte aus Qumran 
(WUNT 2/104; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1998); G. G. Xeravits, Aing, Priest, Prophet. 
Positive. Eschatological Protagonists of the Qumran Library (STDJ 47; Leiden: Brill, 2002). 

? W. Horbury, Messianism among Jews and Christians (London/New York: Continuum, 
2003) 63, argues that the diversity of messianism in the Pseudepigrapha is qualified 
by the fact that “much of their material has an underlying unity arising from its 
roots in biblical tradition on the king.” But the distinct priestly and prophetic mes- 
sianic traditions can not be denied. 

8 K. E. Pomykala, The Davidic Dynasty Tradition in Early Judaism. Its History and 
Significance for Messianism (SBLEJL 7; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1995) 
231—64, argues that there were also “other royal messianic figures" such as the 
“messiah of Israel” in the Dead Sea Scrolls, who were not Davidic, but it is far 
more likely that the messianic status of these figures was also based on the promise 
to David. On the history of the interpretation of that promise see W.S. Schniedewind, 
Society and the Promise to David. The Reception History of 2 Samuel 7:1-17 (New York/ 
Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1999). 
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There is indeed some evidence of such expectation after the Exile. 
In Jeremiah 23:5-6, the Lord promises to raise up for David a right- 
eous Branch (PT3 rmx). Since the previous chapter ends with a ring- 
ing declaration that no descendant of Jehoiachin would ever again 
sit on the throne of David, there is some reason to doubt whether 
the oracle in chapter 23 comes from Jeremiah. In any case, the 
reaffirmation of this prophecy in Jer 33:15-16 is clearly a secondary 
addition to the book, as it is not found in the Greek.? When it was 
added, we do not know. There was a flurry of messianic excitement 
centered on Zerubbabel in the period of the restoration. Zerubbabel 
was proclaimed as the mX, the fulfillment of the prophecy in Jeremiah, 
by Zechariah," and as YHWH's signet ring by Haggai." But 
Zerubbabel disappears abruptly from history, leaving the High Priest 
Joshua as the recipient of two crowns, one of which was intended 
for the mS, in Zechariah 6. Several messianic prophecies are of dis- 
puted date. Isaiah 11 1s a case in point. The reference to the stump 
of Jesse may well imply that the tree of the royal line had been cut 
down, that the line of succession had been broken, although many 
commentators still assign the passage to the eighth century prophet.'"? 
There are a few messianic passages in Zechariah 9—14, but they are 
of uncertain date. The most important of these is in Zechariah 9, 
which envisions a king entering Jerusalem, “humble and riding on 
a donkey.” This oracle is often related to the campaign of Alexander 
the Great, because of Zech 9:13: “I will arouse your sons, O Zion, 
against your sons, O Greece.” This reading, however, is suspect on 
textual grounds. It disrupts the meter and parallelism and it can 


? Collins, The Scepter and the Star, 25-6. 

10 Zech 3:8; 6:12. See J. J. Collins, “The Eschatology of Zechariah,” in L. L. 
Grabbe and R. D. Haak, ed., Anowing the End from the Beginning. The Prophetic, the 
Apocalyptic and thew Relationships (London/New York: T & T Clark International, 
2003) 74-84. 

" Hag 2:23. 

7? See H. Wildberger, Isaiah 1—12. (A Continental Commentary; Minneapolis: 
Augsburg Fortress, 1991) 465-6. Wildberger attributes the passage to the eighth 
century prophet. Also H. G. M. Williamson, “The Messianic Texts in Isaiah 1-39,” 
in J. Day, ed., King and Messiah in Israel and the Ancient Near East (JSO'TSup 270; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998) 258-64, who also inclines to defend the 
originality of the passage. 
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easily be explained as resulting from dittography.? Without the ref- 
erence to Greece, the date of this passage is quite uncertain." 

These scattered passages show that there was some messianic expec- 
tation in the Persian period, but the fact that they are so scattered, 
and lack context, suggests that messianic expectation was a marginal 
phenomenon. The more historically oriented books from this period, 
Ezra and Nehemiah, are devoid of any hint of messianic expecta- 
tion. William Horbury argues that the Chronicler is “tinged with 
messianism,"? and even Hugh Williamson, who rejects the label 
“messianic,” credits the Chronicler with “a continuing expectation 
of the re-emergence of a ruling Davidic household.”!® But in fact 
there is no reference in Chronicles to the future rule of a Davidic 
king. There are several references to an everlasting kingdom, given 
to the line of David (1 Chron 17:14; 2 Chron 13:5; 21:7). But while 
the promise to David in 2 Samuel 7 had said “your house and your 
kingdom shall be made sure forever before me," 1 Chronicles 17:14 
reads: “but I will confirm him in my house and in my kingdom for- 
ever." The focus is changed from the dynasty to the temple." The 
Chronicler seems to have believed that the promise was being fulfilled 
even when he wrote, and he shows no expectation of a greater 
fulfillment to come. 

Some scholars have argued that messianic expectation remained 
marginal throughout the Second Temple period.'? This position, 
however, can no longer be maintained. ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls pro- 
vide evidence of the messianic interpretation of several biblical texts 
which were also taken as messianic prophecies in other strands of 
Judaism. Isa 11:1—5, Balaam’s oracle in Numbers 24, Genesis 49 


'S Paul D. Hanson, “Zechariah 9 and an Ancient Ritual Pattern," in JBL 92 
(1973) 45. Tv 712 lacks only one letter of TS P2. 

! J.J. M. Roberts, “The Old Testament’s Contribution to Messianic Expectations,” 
in J. H. Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah. Developments in Earliest Judaism and Christianity, 
(Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1992) 44—5, dates it to the eighth century BCE. 

? Horbury, Jewish Messianism, 45. 

^^ H, G. M. Williamson, “The Dynastic Oracle in the Books of Chronicles," in 
A. Rofé and Y. Zakovitch, ed., /sac Leo Seeligmann Volume. Essays on the Bible and the 
Ancient. World vol. 3 (non-Hebrew Section) pp. 305-18 (318). 

U See Schniedewind, Society and the Promise to David, 130—1. 

18 See for example Neusner, Green and Frerichs, fudaisms and their Messiahs; 
J. H. Charlesworth, “From Messianology to Christology: Problems and Prospects,” 
in idem, ed., The Messiah, 5. 
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and 2 Samuel 7 are the most prominent examples. The use of these 
texts around the turn of the era provides a consistent picture of the 
character and role of the royal messiah. He is expected to be a war- 
rior, who will kill the wicked with the breath of his lips. He is the 
messiah of righteousness, who will usher in an era of peace and jus- 
tice. He is presumably a human figure, although he is endowed with 
the spirit of the Lord. He is expected to re-establish a dynasty, rather 
than rule forever himself. In the Dead Sea Scrolls he is often linked 
with a priestly messiah who would restore the legitimate priesthood, 
and sometimes with a prophet, who would herald the coming of the 
final deliverance. But the most basic and widespread expectation in 
this period was for a royal, Davidic, messiah, who would restore the 
kingdom of Israel.'” 

In the early Hellenistic period, before the Dead Sea Scrolls, how- 
ever, evidence for messianic expectation is lacking. The absence of 
messianic expectation is most conspicuous in the Maccabean era, 
when it might have been expected. Not only do the books of 
Maccabees stop short of claiming messianic status for their heroes, 
but Daniel and the early apocalypses of Enoch do not envision a 
restoration of the monarchy.” The “one like a son of man" in Daniel 
7 would later be interpreted as a messiah in both Judaism and 
Christianity. Scholarly opinion is divided as to whether the original 
reference was to an angelic figure or to the Jewish people symbol- 
ized corporately. Only a few scholars have argued for a messianic 
interpretation, and their argument is undercut by the absence of 
messianic expectation elsewhere in the book.? When we find refer- 
ence to “anointed ones" in Daniel 9:25-6, the reference is to anointed 


19 Collins, The Scepter and the Star, 49-73. 

? The “white bull” in 1 Enoch 90:37 has sometimes been regarded as a mes- 
siah, but he does not function like a messiah, and is more plausibly identified as 
an Adamic figure. See P. A. Tiller, A Commentary on the Animal Apocalypse of 1 Enoch 
(SBLEJL 4; Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 1993) 384. See also the discus- 
sion by G. W. E. Nickelsburg, 7 Enoch 1. A Commentary on the Book of 1 Enoch, Chapters 
1-36, 61-108 (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 2001) 406-7, who is more sym- 
pathetic to the messianic interpretation, but concludes that the figure might be seen 
as a new Adam. 

?' For full discussion see J. J. Collins, Daniel. A Commentary on the Book of Daniel 
(Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Augsburg Fortress, 1993) 304—10. I argue for the angelic 
interpretation. 

? Horbury, Jewish Messianism, 34, states without argument that “the early mes- 
sianic interpretation is more likely to be right.” 
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High Priests. There is no firm evidence of messianic expectation in 
the Hellenistic period before the mid-second century BCE, arguably 
even before the first century. 

This view of the evidence has been challenged, however, by William 
Horbury, in his book, Jewish Messianism and the Cult of Christ.” Horbury 
takes a decidedly maximalist view of the messianic implications of 
such texts as Chronicles and Daniel. Most importantly for our pre- 
sent topic, he claims that “this judgment (i.e. that a ‘messianologi- 
cal vacuum’ can be identified between the early fifth and the late 
second century) seems to leave out of account the implications of 
the LXX Pentateuch.”** The Pentateuch, by general consensus, was 
translated in the third century BCE, precisely the “dark age” of mes- 
sianism. It “attests Jewish interpretation current in the Diaspora,” 
but “according to legend it was translated by Judaeans, and is not 
without significance for Judaean views."? Horbury argues that the 
Pentateuch itself was understood as “a document of Jewish monar- 
chy,” in the Greek period, and that the Greek rendering of three 
Pentateuchal prophecies, in the mouths of Jacob (Gen 49), Balaam 
(Num 24) and Moses (Deut 33) “form fundamental but often neglected 
documents of Jewish kingship and messianism.””° These are the claims 
that we will evaluate in the remainder of this paper. 


The Septuagint 


There is a fundamental problem that arises in the attempt to treat 
the LXX as a theological document in its own right. Many, per- 
haps most, scholars of the LXX in recent years have argued that 
the translators were primarily concerned to reproduce accurately the 
meaning of the Hebrew text." Some have gone so far as to argue 


?* Above, note 2. See also his essay, “Messianism in the Old Testament Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha," in idem, Messianism among Jews and Christians, 35—64. 

* Horbury, Jewish Messianism, 37. 

?» Ibid., 46. 

°° [bid., 48. Others have detected messianic implications in the translation of Gen 
3:15. See J. Lust, “Septuagint and Messianism, with a Special Emphasis on the 
Pentateuch,” in H. G. Reventlow, ed., Theologische Probleme der Septuaginta und der hel- 
lenistischen Hermeneutik (Gütersloh: Kaiser, 1997) 37-8 (reprinted in Lust, Messianism 
and the Septuagint (BETL 178; Leuven, University Press Peeters: 2004) 129-51. 

U H. M. Orlinsky, “The Septuagint as Holy Writ and the Philosophy of the 
Translators,” in HUCA 46 (1975) 89-114: “It is the literal word-for-word rendering 
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for an “interlinear” model of translation, on the assumption that the 
Greek was not meant originally to be read independently, but as an 
aid to understanding the Hebrew text. This view of the transla- 
tion, specifically with reference to the subject of messianism, has been 
challenged by Joachim Schaper, in his study of the LXX Psalter. 
Schaper argues that the proponents of this view “tend to overlook 
the relative autonomy of the Septuagint translation units inasmuch 
as they ignore the fact that the Hellenistic background and a polit- 
ical and socio-economic situation entirely different from that of 
Israelite religion were bound to leave their unmistakable imprint on 
a translation even of sacred scriptures."? Few scholars would deny 
that translators may be influenced by their own culture. We should 
be wary, however, of attributing cultural significance to features of 
a translation that can be explained by considerations of translation 
technique. With this caution in mind, we turn to the texts in the 
LXX Pentateuch that Horbury has singled out as documents of 
Jewish messianism. 


Genesis 49:10 


The first of these is the blessing of Judah in Gen 49:8-12. The bless- 
ing begins by lauding Judah’s military prowess and comparing him 
to a lion. It ends with a vision of fertility and prosperity. (“He washes 
his garments in wine, and his robe in the blood of grapes”). In 
between come the crucial lines for our topic: 


yor pan ppnr mma e28 Te x? 
ma» map nz wm» 


The first of these lines is easily translated: 


The scepter will not depart from Judah 
And the ruler's staff from between his feet. 


that prevailed in the Septuagint rendering of the Torah” (103). Compare the “Finnish 
School" mentioned in note 1. 

?* So especially A. Pietersma, “A New Paradigm for Addressing Old Questions: 
The Relevance of the Interlinear Model for the Study of the Septuagint,” in 
J. Cook, ed., Bible and Computer. The Stellenbosch AIBI Congress—From Alpha to Byte— 
Proceedings of the 6th AIBI Congress. 17-21 July, Stellenbosch, 2000 (Leiden: Brill, 2002) 
337-64. 

2° Schaper, Eschatology, 17. 
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The second line, however, has a famous crux, in the word mw. 
This word is variously translated as 


“Shiloh,” the city in northern Israel,*! 

“tribute for him,” construing the letters as two words, 1? “Ù,” 

“that which belongs to him,” or “the one to whom it belongs,"? taking 
the word as equivalent to Ù "UN, 

“his ruler," taking it as a defective form of Dwn,” 


or even as a personal name, perhaps an abbreviation of Solomon.” 
Each of these translations encounters problems. The only place where 
Judah (the tribe) 1s said to come to Shiloh in the biblical text 1s in 
Joshua 18, in connection with the allotment of the land. It is not 
apparent what sense a reference to this incident would make in the 
context of Genesis 49. “Until he comes to Shiloh” might be taken 
to refer to the extension of Judah's power to the northern kingdom, 
but Shiloh was destroyed before the rise of David, and never figures 
in the stories of the rise of the monarchy.” Tribute can scarcely be 
said to “come,” or be the subject of the verb. Shiloh is not other- 
wise attested as a personal name, until it 1s explained as the name 
of the messiah in the Talmud. Such phrases as “that which belongs 
to him,” or “the one to whom it belongs” are obscure, and while 
obscurity is endemic to predictive texts, this does not help us to 
understand the meaning of the word. “Ruler” requires emendation. 


3 See Lust, “Septuagint and Messianism,” 39—41 (= Messianism and the Septuagint, 
145-6). Compare J.-D. Macchi, Zsraél et ses tribus selon Genèse 49 (OBO 171; Fribourg, 
Suisse: Editions Universitaires/ Göttingen, Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1999) 99—109. 

3! So J. A. Emerton, “Some Difficult Words in Genesis 49," in P. Ackroyd and 
B. Lindars, ed., Words and Meanings (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968) 
83-88. 

? W. L. Moran, “Gen 49,10 and its use in Ez 21,32,” in Biblica 39 (1958) 405-25. 

9 G. von Rad, Genesis. A Commentary (OTL; Philadelphia: Westminster, 1972) 420, 
422; H. Cazelles, “Shiloh, The Customary Laws and the Return of the Ancient 
Kings," in J. I. Durham and J. R. Porter (ed.), Proclamation and Presence. Old Testament 
Essays in Honour of Gwynne Henton Davies (Macon, GA: Mercer University Press, 1983) 
239-51. 

9 So Westermann, Genesis 3. Genesis 37-50 (BKAT I/3; Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1982) 262. Alternatively, this meaning may be derived by 
taking TPÜ as an Akkadian loan word, elu or Silu (ibid.). 

3 A. Caquot, “La parole sur Juda dans le Testament lyrique de Jacob (Gen 49, 
8-12)." in Semitica 26 (1976) 5-32. 

9? H, Gunkel, Genesis übersetzt und erklärt (HAT 1; Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1901) 435, declares a reference to Shiloh "sinnlos." 
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There is no consensus in modern scholarship about the meaning of 
the word.” 

The final phrase of Gen 49:10 reads: “and the obedience of the 
peoples is his.” The word mmp? is attested only here and in Prov 
30:17, and is usually emended in the latter passage. The consensus 
translation of modern scholarship is based on Akkadian and other 
Semitic parallels, but we should not be surprised if it presented 
difficulties to ancient commentators. 

The scepter and the staff in the first line of Gen 49:10 are usu- 
ally taken as symbols of pre-monarchical tribal authority, since prr 
is never used for royal insignia. The “obedience of the peoples,” 
however, surely points to the idealized picture of the Davidic monar- 
chy, such as we find in Psalm 2. Gunkel argued that the passage 
presupposed an eschatological hope for a ruler who would establish 
a world kingdom, and noted that messianic prophecies are typically 
cast in an obscure, allusive, style.” (The entire blessing of Jacob is 
introduced as relating to what will happen DaT MONNI). More plau- 
siby, the passage can be taken as an ex eventu prophecy of the rise 
of the Davidic monarchy. In any case, it is not difficult to see why 
this passage would lend itself to messianic interpretation in later 
times. 

In fact, the messianic interpretation of this passage is attested 
already in the Dead Sea Scrolls, in 4Q252, a text that is part para- 
phrase, part commentary on Genesis. Column 5 of this fragmentary 
text reads as follows: 


The scepter shall [no]t depart from the tribe of Judah. When Israel 
rules, [there will not] be cut off one who occupies the throne of David. 
For ‘the staff’ is the covenant of the kingship, the [thousa]nds of Israel 
are ‘the standards’ until the messiah of righteousness comes, the shoot 
of David. For to him and his seed has been given the covenant of the 
kingship of his people for everlasting generations, which he kept . . .? 


The Qumran text does not cite the text that is being interpreted in 
the manner of the Pesharim. It seems clear, however, that “until the 


? Westermann, Genesis 37-50, 263. Macchi, Israël et ses tribus, p. 107, declares that 
the word is a hapax legomenon, and suggests that it means “peace,” or “tranquillity.” 

38 Gunkel, Genesis, 436. 

?? Trans. G. Brooke, “252. 40Commentary on Genesis A,” in G. Brooke et al., 
ed., Qumran Cave 4. XVII. Parabiblical Texts, Part 3 (DJD XXII; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1996) 205—6. 
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messiah of righteousness comes” is an interpretation of the phrase 
mw wm Ty. We do not know exactly how the interpreter construed 
the disputed word, but this line of interpretation stands in continu- 
ity with the much later ‘Talmudic view that Shiloh was the name of 
the messiah. The preserved text of 40252 does not indicate how 
the word Mp” in the last phrase of the verse was understood. 
Essentially the same interpretation is found in ‘Targum Onkelos: 


The ruler shall never depart from the house of Judah, nor the scribe 
from his children’s children, for evermore, until the Messiah comes, 
whose is the kingdom, and him shall the nations obey." 


In this case the full verse is represented. Ti^ is understood as refer- 
ring to obedience, as it is in modern scholarship, except that it 1s 
rendered by a verb, nane. 

Likewise Targum Pseudo Jonathan: 


Kings and rulers shall not cease from those of the house of Judah, 
nor scribes teaching the Law from his descendants, until the time the 
King Messiah comes. In this case mp is understood as “cease,” or 
“pine away.” 


We have already mentioned the ‘Talmudic interpretation of this verse 
in Sanhedrin 98b: 


Rab said: The world was created only on David’s account. Samuel 
said: On Moses’ account; R. Johanan said: For the sake of the Messiah. 
What is his [the Messiah’s] name?—The School of R. Shila said: His 
name is Shiloh, for it is written, until Shiloh come. 


The passage goes on to list other views on the name of the Messiah. 
We have then a widespread exegetical tradition, attested in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, Targum and Talmud, according to which the phrase 
DU NI TY is understood to refer to the coming of the messiah. 


This tradition, however, is not supported by the majority reading 
of the LXX: 


ook &kAetyei Gpyov &6 lovda 
xoi NYObLEVOS £k TOV LNPOV ADTOD 


? M. Aberbach and B. Grossfeld, Targum Onkelos to Genesis (New York: Ktav, for 
the Center for Judaic Studies, University of Denver, 1982) 284. See also S. H. 
Levey, The Messiah. An Aramaic Interpretation. The Messianic Exegesis of the Targum 
(Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1974) 7. 

" M. Maher, M.S.C., Targum Pseudo~Fonathan: Genesis (The Aramaic Bible 1B; 
Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1992) 159. Compare Levey, The Messiah, 9. 
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foc dv ÉABn xà &moxetpevo: DTH 
xoi aùtòç TPOGSoKIa EBVOv 


Here TDW is not construed as a messianic reference but as equiva- 
lent to 19 “WS, that which belongs to him. This is not an unrea- 
sonable way of making sense of a difficult phrase, but it shows that 
the translator was either not familiar with, or did not accept, the 
messianic understanding of T7. 

There is a variant reading, found in several manuscripts, “until 
he comes to whom it belongs," à ànoxeitou. In this case, the accent 
is shifted to the expectation of an individual, presumably a ruler. 
(The antecedent is unclear). Justin Martyr argued that this was the 
correct reading," but he obviously preferred it because it lent itself 
to a messianic interpretation, whereas the majority reading accepted 
by Jews did not. The variant reading is at best doubtful evidence 
for the original Septuagintal understanding of the passage. 

A few other details merit consideration here. Jacob's blessing pre- 
dicts what will happen Er MONNI. The LXX translation of Gen 
49:1 renders this as én’ &oxóxov tv nuepóv. This phrase is the stan- 
dard translation of the Hebrew, but it definitely has eschatological 
overtones. Nonetheless, the eschatological motif 1s not developed as 
clearly as it is later in the Targumim.” 

Gen 49:9 reads in the Hebrew: 22 ^22 PTD: from the prey, my 
son, you have gone up. The LXX renders: ¿x BAaotod vie pov &véfinc: 
from the shoot, my son you have gone up. The Hebrew root can 
also mean “leaf,” or “foliage.” Martin Roósel suggests that this trans- 
lation was influenced by the imagery of Isa 11:1 (a shoot from the 
stump of Jesse) or the shoot of David." This is possible, but hardly 
necessary. In any case, the one that has risen from a shoot here is 
Judah, not some future ruler. 

The rendering of 525 and ppm as ruler and leader shows that 
the majority LXX reading understood the passage to refer to a future 


+ Justin, Dial 120.2. He has the same reading in 1 Apol 32,1; 54,5, but follows 
the usual reading in Dial 52.2. Lust, “Septuagint and Messianism," 41 (= Messianism 
and the Septuagint, 147.) 

5 M. Rosel, “Die Interpretation von Genesis 49 in der Septuaginta," in Biblische 
Notizen 79 (1995) 54—70 (57). See also his article, “Jakob, Bileam und der Messias. 
Messianische Erwartungen in poetischen Texten" in M. A. Knibb, ed., The Septuagint 
and Messianism (Leuven: Peeters, 2005). 

^ Rosel, “Die Interpretation von Genesis 49," 61-2. 
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ruler or rulers. ppm was evidently read as a participle, and 222 
was then given a metaphorical interpretation. (D2À occurs two other 
times in Genesis 49, in vss. 16 and 28, in the sense of “tribe,” and 
is rendered as “tribe” and “sons.”)The future rulers are not desig- 
nated as kings, but the word &pxov, ruler, is sometimes used for 
S21, prince, a word that can have messianic associations." Moreover, 
the fact that the ruler and leader are said to come from Judah’s 
loins suggests dynastic continuity. By the time of the translator, the 
rulers of Judah were no longer kings, and had not been kings for 
several centuries. It may be that the translator chose the general 
terms “ruler” and “leader” to affirm that the promise was nonethe- 
less unbroken. The ruler and leader, however, are not a specific 
eschatological figure, but rather interim figures, who will not be lack- 
ing until “that which is laid up” for Judah shall come." The expec- 
tation that something is laid up for Judah at the end of days is 
eschatological, but the neuter plural &xokeiuevo cannot refer to a 
messianic king." Rósel suggests tentatively that the reference is to 
the coming of the kingdom of God, as envisioned in Daniel 2 and 
7.? But the phrase tà &rzokeiuevo ot. does not suggest a kingdom 
at all, and whatever 1s laid up belongs to Judah, and so can hardly 
be a transcendent kingdom. The phrase is quite vague, and this 1s 
probably deliberate on the part of the translator. There is an escha- 
tological destiny in store for Judah, but it is NOT specified as a 
messianic kingdom. 

Horbury, however, advances two other considerations in favor of 
a messianic interpretation. The verb npookvuvéo is used in 49:8 for 
the obeisance of Judah's brothers. Horbury compares the use of 
proskynesis in connection with Alexander the Great, and with Christ 


15 Gen 25:16; Exod 16:22; 22:28; 34:31; 35:27; Lev 4:22 etc. 

*5 Rósel, “Die Interpretation von Genesis 49," 63. This connotation may already 
be present in the Hebrew. See Macchi, Jsraél et ses tribus, 97. 

" Contra Rósel, “Die Interpretation von Genesis 49," 64, who takes the “ruler 
and leader” as the antecedent of odt@. But the ruler and leader are indefinite, so 
Judah must be the antecedent. Note that while Judah is addressed in the second 
person in vss. 8—9, he is referred to in the third person in vs. 10a. 

*® Pace L. Monsengwo and L. Pasinya, “Deux textes messianiques dans la Septante: 
Gn 49, 10 et Ez 21,32," in Biblica 61 (1980) 357—76. 

? Rösel, “Die Interpretation von Genesis 49,” 63. 

? Horbury, Jewish Messianism, 129. 
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in the New Testament. But this verb is a rather literal translation 
of the Hebrew rmmndn. The translators do not appear to have height- 
ened the adulation beyond what was implied in the Hebrew text. 
The second consideration is the translation of DAY MAP? 171 as aùtòç 
rpoodoxta £0vàv. This phrase has often been understood by modern 
scholars to imply messianic expectation. Horbury makes much of 
the o01óc, comparing Virgil Aeneid 6.791, “this is the man, this is 
he, whom you have often heard of as promised to you," and the 
question to Christ in the Gospels: “are you he that is to come, or 
should we expect (xpocóokGpev) another?,"?? parallels that are admit- 
tedly several centuries later than the translation of the Torah. The 
antecedent of otóg is Judah, rather than a later individual ruler.? 
The expectation of the nations, then, is focused on the leadership 
of Judah, and while we naturally tend to assume that this leader- 
ship would be exercised through the Davidic kingship, this assump- 
tion was not necessarily obvious in the third century scr. It is 
noteworthy that the LXX does not use a word meaning “king,” in 
this passage. This is not a decisive objection against a messianic 
interpretation. The future ruler is often called a NÙ, prince, in 
Hebrew texts from the Second Temple period. But the avoidance 
of explicitly royal language tells against Horbury's view that the LXX 
was influenced by *the general importance of kingship in the Greek 
world."?' There are indeed passages that reflect the Hellenistic ideal 
of kingship, as when Abraham is called a Pacotes by the Hittites, 
where the Hebrew has NW). In contrast, when the Hebrew text uses 
T?n in the “law of the king” in Deut 17: 4-10, the LXX uses the 
more general term &pxov, ruler, and this is also the case in Deut 
33:5. It 1s difficult, then, to argue that the Greek translation shows 
a clear or consistent expectation of a messianic king. 

We have already noted that the word ip^, is a rare word in the 
Hebrew Bible, most probably a hapax legomenon. The Greek trans- 
lation presupposes a different Hebrew reading: DAD MPN NM, “and 


?! So P. Volz, Die Eschatologie der jüdischen Gemeinde im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter 
(Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 1934) 183; J. W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Genesis 
(SBLSCS 35; Atlanta, Scholars Press, 1993) 826. 

? Matt 11:3, Luke 7:19. Horbury, Jewish Messianism, 129. 

?* Again, contra Rósel, *Die Interpretation von Genesis 49," 64, who takes the 
“ruler and leader" as the antecedent, and sees a parallel to the Servant of the Lord 
in Isa 42:6; 49:1—6; 52:15. 

? Horbury, Jewish Messianism, 47. 
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he is the hope of the nations.” We cannot be sure whether the trans- 
lator found this reading in his Vorlage. It is surely a correction, an 
attempt to make sense of a difficult Hebrew text, whether it was 
made by the translator or by an earlier scribe. To be sure, this read- 
ing would only have made sense on the assumption that some escha- 
tological significance should be attached to the tribe of Judah. The 
Hebrew text, on any reading, foretold a glorious future for Judah 
and its rulers. The translation affirms the prediction that Judah was 
destined to play a leadership role not only for the tribes of Israel, 
but also for the nations. It does not, however, tie that role to the 
expectation of a messianic king, and it does not seem to be informed 
by the exegetical tradition found in the Dead Sea Scrolls and the 
later Hebrew and Aramaic traditions. 


Balaam’s Oracles 


In the case of Balaam’s oracle, Horbury’s argument focuses on three 
passages, Num 23:21, Num 24:7 and Num 24:17. 


Num 23:21 
In Num 23:21 the Hebrew reads: 


12 o MYIIN ws vDON M7, literally, 
YHWH his God is with him, and there is a shout of a king in him. 


The meaning of the latter phrase is not immediately clear. The 
NRSV translates: “acclaimed as a king among them,” with refer- 
ence to YHWH.” Baruch Levine, in his commentary, translates “the 
battle cry of the king is in his midst." In either case, the king is 
clearly YHWH. 

The LXX translation reads: 


Kóptoc 6 Ocóc adtod uet wdtOd 
to ëvõoča &pyóvvov év ocotQ. 


This differs from the Hebrew in two significant respects: 


5 Similarly P. J. Budd, Numbers (Word Biblical Commentary 5; Waco: Word, 
1984) 21. 

5 B. A. Levine, Numbers 21-36 (Anchor Bible 4A; New York: Doubleday, 2000) 
165. 
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Instead of “shout,” we read of “glorious things," and instead of “king,” 
in the singular, we have “rulers,” in the plural. 


It is not immediately clear how these divergences are to be explained. 
The note in BHS suggests that the translators read nm, from the 
root DT, to be apprehensive or quiver with fear, and construed the 
word as “majesty,” a unique rendering. Résel suggests a cross-ref- 
erence to the mention of “glorious things” in Exod 34:10, where the 
context is the covenant with Moses. Most interesting for our inquiry 
is the change from singular “king” to plural “rulers.” Wevers takes 
this rendering as “an intentional avoidance of the notion of a king 
in Israel." We could, however, construe the passage as a predic- 
tion of the rise of Judah’s royal line, rather than as a reference to 
God as king. The reference is not necessarily eschatological, and it 
does not focus on an individual messiah. In contrast, ‘Targum Ps. 
Jonathan paraphrases: 

“The Memra of the Lord their God is their help, and the trum- 
pet-call of the King Messiah echoes in their midst.”°° 


Num 24:7 
Num 24:7 reads: 


oan cap ww vow on or 
525 sim 550 xND m0" 


The NRSV translates: 


Water shall flow from his buckets, 

and his seed shall have abundant water, 
his king shall be higher than Agag, 

and his kingdom shall be exalted. 


Levine plausibly translates “boughs” rather than “buckets,” although 
rr^" is only attested as a feminine plural (cf. Ezek 17:6,7; 31:7, 9, 
12).°' The imagery is of a tree planted by abundant water, and 


5 J. W. Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Numbers (SBLSCS 46; Atlanta: Scholars 
Press, 1998) 396. 

58 Rosel, “Jakob, Bileam und der Messias." 

5 Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Numbers, 396. 

9?" Levey, The Messiah, 19. 

5! So also J. Lust, “The Greek Version of Balaam’s Third and Fourth Oracles. 
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accordingly enjoying luxurious growth. Agag is the Amalekite king 
killed by Samuel in 1 Sam 15.” 
The Greek renders this verse as follows: 


&5eAeboetoi GvÜponoc £x tod on£puotog AdDTOD 
xoi xopieboet eOvOv noAXQv 

xoi DyOjoetar Tj Toy Baodeia adtod 

Kai adyEnOjoetar h Baoeia adtod. 


As Johan Lust has remarked, this translation is remarkable. Lust pro- 
vides an ingenious explanation for the first part of the verse.? The 
translator will have read 2 as the Aramaic verb 718, to go, and 
then supplied &vOponog as the subject. The first occurrence of D is 
overlooked, or perhaps dismissed as a mistake, and the translator 
skips to the mem before 177.“ Lust suggests that he understood the 
“boughs” as the progeny of Israel, and read 2^7, seed, as DIS, arm 
or power, hence “he will rule." This explanation partially follows 
that proposed by Geza Vermes.? Vermes proposes a more complex 
exegetical tradition. In his view the phrase DA 2r recalled PIS 177 
in Isa 45:8, where righteousness is symbolically expressed as water, 
as in Amos 5:24. Further, P78 is associated with the messiah in Jer 
23:5 and 33:15 (7P78 mas). "In short, water = righteousness = 
Messiah."** This exegetical tradition would also underlie the mes- 
slanic interpretation in the Targums: “their king shall arise from 
among them, and their deliverer shall be of them and with them." 
The Targums, however, do not give a close exegesis of the verse, 


The &vOponog in Num 24:7 and 17. Messianism and Lexicography,” in L. Greenspoon 
and O. Munnich (eds.) VIII Congress of the International. Organization for Septuagint and 
Cognate Studies (SBSSCS 41; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1992) 235, reprinted in Lust, 
Messianism and the Septuagint, 69—86 (71). 

® Lust, ibid., suggests that the original reading may have been 337, “(higher than) 
the roof.” 

55 J. Lust, “Septuagint and Messianism," 43, and, in more detail, “The Greek 
Version of Balaam’s Third and Fourth Oracles,” 236-8 (= Messianism and the Septuagint, 
70-74). 

95 A. Van Der Kooij, “Perspectives on the Study of the Septuagint. Who Are 
The Translators?” in F. García Martínez and E. Noort, ed., Perspectives in the Study 
of the Old Testament and Early Judaism. A Symposium in Honour of Adam S. van der Woude 
on the Occasion of his 70th Birthday (Leiden: Brill, 2000) 214-29 (224), followed by 
Rosel, “Jakob, Bileam und der Messias," suggests that D3 was understood as “seed” 
and hence translated as “man.” 

5 G. Vermes, Scripture and Tradition in Judaism (2nd ed., Leiden: Brill, 1972) 159-60. 

9» Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 160. 

9 Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 159, Levey, The Messiah, 20. 
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and may have arrived at the messianic interpretation simply by infer- 
ence from the scepter. Lust is probably right to reject Vermes’s com- 
plex explanation. 

Again, the argument that D7? was read as YIM, arm, and ren- 
dered, “will rule," does not seem compelling. It seems easier to sup- 
pose that the LXX translator took VI? with the first part of the 
verse, hence éx tod onéppatog obtov. DI O'% was taken as a metaphor- 
ical expression for many nations, and “will rule” was supplied to fill 
out the sense.? Either the translator was working from a defective 
manuscript, from which some of the Hebrew words “mn 0°) were 
missing, or, more plausibly, he was puzzled by the verse and simplified 
it by dropping some words. Lust concludes that “the Greek “man” 
does not receive any emphasis. It is only the explicit expression. of 
an implicit subject in the Hebrew." 

The issue is complicated, however, by a few considerations. First, 
as Lust himself admits, the translation of Agag as Gog, the mythi- 
cal adversary in Ezekiel 39, “turns the oracle as a whole into a 
prophecy about the final days." This is true even if we suppose 
that the change was already made in the Hebrew Vorlage. Further, 
the man is now the natural antecedent of “his kingdom,” in the 
third line of the verse. This reading is itself a variant from the 
Hebrew: it implies a reading of 19279 rather than the MT 5270, 
“his king.” Wevers interprets this translation as intentional avoidance 
of a reference to any king other than the Lord.” Nonetheless, a 
figure who has a kingdom can reasonably be assumed to be a king. 

Philo evokes the “man” of Balaam’s oracle in his tractate “On 
Rewards and Punishments”: 


For ‘there shall come forth a man,’ says the oracle, and leading his 
host to war he will subdue great and populous nations, because God 
has sent to his aid the reinforcement which befits the godly. 

(Praem 95).? 


55 Lust, “The Greek Version of Balaam’s Oracles,” 236 (= Messianism and the 
Septuagint, 72). 

6 Pseudo-Jonathan, cited by Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 160, reads “the seed 
of the sons of Jacob will rule.” In that case, at least, D? is not read as 2T. 

” Lust, “Septuagint and Messianism," 43 (= Messianism and the Septuagint, p. 148). 

™ Ibid. (Messianism and the Septuagint, 149). 

7? Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Numbers, 405. 

7? Compare Mos 1.290, where the emphasis is on the future power of the peo- 
ple rather than on the individual “man.” 
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The eschatological interpretation of this passage in Philo 1s remark- 
able, as Philo otherwise shows very little messianic or eschatological 
expectation." Lust infers that "this makes it a priori probable that 
the ‘man’ envisaged in it has no royal messianic connections.” But 
the man functions in the same way that the messiah functions in 
other texts of the time. And finally the *man" reappears in Num 
24:17, where the Hebrew text has D2U. 


Num 24:17 


The assessment of Num 24:7 is closely bound up with the inter- 
pretation of Num 24:17. This is the famous prophecy of the scepter 
and the star: 


oer maw np, apy 235 T7: 
a star shall come out of Jacob, and a scepter shall rise out of Israel. 


The Greek reads: 


&vateAet Kotpov èg Ioxop 
xoi cvacthsetat ivOponog && IoponA 


The translation of 528 by &vOponogis a clear case of interpretation; 
it cannot be explained as rote translation. The significance of the 
interpretation 1s disputed. Lust notes correctly that the Hebrew text 
uses the star and scepter as symbols to foretell the rise of the monar- 
chy in Israel. (The prophecy was probably written after the fact). 
He continues: “The Septuagint replaces the sceptre-symbol by the 
vague term &vOponoc. This appears to do away with the royal char- 
acter of the expected figure." Wevers, similarly, claims that “by 
substituting &vOponoc for sceptre, Num avoids the notion that the 
person is a royal figure, a king."" Against this, it must be granted 
that the “man” in Num 24:7 is explicitly said to have a kingdom, 
and so the royal character is not incompatible with the use of 


^ R. D. Hecht, “Philo and Messiah," in Neusner, Green and Frerichs, ed., 
Judaisms and their Messiahs, 139-68; P. Borgen, “There Shall Come Forth a Man, 
Reflections on Messianic Ideas in Philo,” in Charlesworth, ed., The Messiah, 341-61. 

? Lust, “The Greek Version of Balaam’s Oracles,” 246 (= Messtanism and the 
Septuagint, 81). 

7 “The Greek Version of Balaam’s Oracles,” 241 (= Messtanism and the Septuagint, 76). 

7 Wevers, Notes on the Greek Text of Numbers, 413. 
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&vOponogc. Nonetheless, it is noteworthy that the translators refrained 
from calling the individual in question a king. 

The messianic interpretation. of Num 24:17 around the turn of 
the era is well attested. Perhaps the most famous messianic inter- 
pretation of this passage is in the legend of Akiba’s recognition of 
Bar Kochba: *Rabbi Akiba interpreted, *A star has come forth out 
of Jacob’ as ‘[Kosiba] has come forth out of Jacob.’ When Rabbi 
Akiba saw Bar Kosiba he said: “This is the King Messiah. "^? In 
CD 7:19, the scepter 1s interpreted as the Prince of the Congregation, 
who 1s elsewhere identified with the Branch of David. The verse is 
cited without interpretation in the War Scroll (1OM 11:5-7) and in 
the Testimonia, and is likely to have messianic connotations in both 
contexts. Another possible allusion 1s found in the blessing of the 
prince of the congregation in 1QSb 5:27, which says “for God has 
raised you as a scepter.” In the Testament of Judah 24:1—6 we read: 


And after this a star will come forth for you out of Jacob in peace, 
and a man will rise from among my descendants like the sun of right- 
eousness . . . then will the scepter of my kingdom shine forth, and from 
your root will come a stem. And from it will spring a staff of right- 
eousness for the Gentiles, to judge and to save all that invoke the 
Lord. 


The Targumim also interpret the verse with reference to the mes- 
siah: “a king shall arise out of Jacob, and be anointed messiah out 
of Israel"? In view of this widespread interpretation, no great sig- 
nificance can be attached to the lack of specific Davidic attributes 
in LXX Numbers." We are dealing, after all, with a translation, 
which enjoys only limited freedom to depart from the source text. 

While the prevalence of the messianic interpretation of this verse 
might seem to argue in favor of a messianic sense in the LXX, it 
is not quite correct to speak of a common exegetical tradition. Of the 
passages we have cited, only the Testament of Judah designates 
the messianic figure as a “man,” and it 1s probably influenced by 
the LXX. (Among the Church Fathers, Justin and Irenaeus read 
hyoóuevog and dux, “leader,” instead of the LXX's &v0ponoc).?' In 


® Ta‘anith 68d. 

7? So Targum Onkelos. There are minor variations in Ps. Jonathan and the 
Fragmentary Targum. See Levey, The Messiah, 21—25. 

8 Pace Rosel, “Jakob, Bileam und der Messias." 

8! Lust, “The Greek Version of Balaam’s Oracles,” 241 (= Messianism and the 
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other passages where “man” may have a messianic meaning, such 
as Zech 6:12, the LXX uses &vnp rather than &vOponoc.? While 
words for “man” are sometimes used to refer to messianic figures 
around the turn of the era," &vOpomog is certainly not a technical 
term for “messiah” in the LXX.*' Again in Num 24:7, the Targums 
identify Agag as the king of Amalek, rather than as Gog, the escha- 


tological enemy: “He shall be stronger than Saul, who showed mercy 
to Agag king of Amalek, and the kingdom of the King Messiah shall 
be exalted.? We do not find close correspondence in detail between 
the LXX and the Hebrew and Aramaic interpretations of Balaam’s 
oracle. 

I am skeptical, then, as to whether any common exegetical tra- 
dition underlies the LXX translation of Balaam's oracle, and the 
later Hebrew and Aramaic interpretations. Nonetheless, it does seem 
to me that the Greek of this passage enhances the messianic impli- 
cations of the Hebrew. The enhancement is qualified. The transla- 
tor does not use such words as “king,” or “anointed.” But he does 
take the passage to refer to a future savior figure, who has a king- 
dom.® Whether, or how far this enhancement reflects live messianic 
expectation at the time of the translation, either in Judea or in the 
Diaspora, is another question. 


Septuagint, 77). Justin Dial 106.4; 1 Apol 32.12; Irenaeus, Demonstr 58. Lust argues 
that Justin was using a revised Greek text. 

? Lust, “The Greek Version of Balaam’s Oracles,” 249 (= Messianism and the 
Septuagint, 84). 

3 See especially Horbury, “The Messianic Associations of “The Son of Man," 
in idem, Messianism. among the Jews and Christians, 125-55 (144-51). While Horbury 
gives a maximalist account of the evidence, some of his examples are clearly valid, 
e.g. Sib Or 5:414. 

* Lust, “The Greek Version of Balaam’s Oracles,” 250 (= Messianism and the 
Septuagint, 85): “In the LXX in general, &vÜponog is a more neutral term without 
messianic connotations." 

8 Vermes, Scripture and Tradition, 161, citing the Fragmentary Targum and Neofiti. 
Compare Lust, “The Greek Version of Balaam’s Oracles,” 248 (= Messtanism and 
the Septuagint, 82). 

8 The use of é€eAedoetar in Isa 11:1 may be a deliberate echo of Num 24:7, 
but this does not require that the translator of Numbers was acquainted with a tra- 
dition of messianic interpretation. 

87 Since the reference is to “his kingdom,” the scenario envisioned is closer to 
classical messianism than to the concept of the eschatological kingdom in Daniel 
(contra Rósel, “Jakob, Bileam und der Messias"). I understand the analogy between 
LXX Numbers and 40246 differently from Rósel, since in my view the “Son of 
God” figure in the latter text should be interpreted as the messiah. See Collins, 
The Scepter and the Star, 154-72. 
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Deut 33:5 


The third passage adduced by Horbury, the blessing of Moses in 
Deut 33:5, is the weakest of the three. The key phrase in Hebrew reads: 


To pqs mM 
There arose a king in Jeshurun. 


The passage comes at the end of a description of the theophany of 
Yahweh as the Divine Warrior, and so the king in question is usu- 
ally assumed to be the Lord himself, who reigns in Israel (Jeshurun) 
through the law given by Moses.” Targum Pseudo-Jonathan and the 
midrash on Psalms (on Psalm 1:1) identify the king as Moses.” The 
Greek renders the waw consecutive of the Hebrew (m) as a future: 


Kai gotar èv tô Tyyommuévo G&pyov 


and there shall be a ruler in the beloved. 


Horbury comments: “The LXX interpretation thus makes Moses 
here predict either the rule of God himself (the Greek can be ren- 
dered ‘and he shall be ruler..." or an emperor-like ruler in Israel, 
a figure at the centre of the unity of Israel and the nations." He 
finds some support for this messianic interpretation in Targum Neofiü 
and in the Fragmentary Targum, but his main argument is that “the 
latter (1. e. the messianic) interpretation seems preferable, for it accords 
with the emphasis laid in Gen. 49:11 and in Num 23:21 LXX on 
the future presence of rulers in Israel"?! At this point, the reason- 
ing is circular: The presence of messianic expectation in the Penta- 
teuch is supported by only three passages, and the third passage is 
so interpreted because it would then accord with the other two. 
Moreover, as we have seen, the messianic interpretation of Gen 49:11 
LXX is implausible, and even the messianic interpretation of the 
verses in Numbers is somewhat ambivalent. It 1s possible to read the 
Greek of Deut 33:5 as predicting a future human ruler, but that 
interpretation is by no means certain, and can lend no support to 


88 See the classic commentary of S. R. Driver, Deuteronomy (ICC; New York, 
Scribners, 1909) 394. Also R. D. Nelson, Deuteronomy (OTL; Louisville, Westminster 
John Knox, 2002) 389, who admits that “emerging as king ‘in Jeshurun’ seems like 
an odd thing to say of universal, divine kingship.” 

° Horbury, Jewish Messianism, 50. 

? Ibid., 50-51. 

?' Ibid., 51. 
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the disputed thesis about messianism in the LXX Pentateuch. It is 
also noteworthy that here again the Greek translators chose not to 
use the word ‘king,’ BooiUeóc, despite the Hebrew 972. 


Messianism in the Hellenistic Diaspora 


The argument for the view that the translators introduced new mean- 
ings into the biblical text rests in part on the reasonable assumption 
that they could not avoid reflecting the beliefs and ideas of their 
time. But there is in fact no evidence that messianic expectation was 
part of the cultural milieu of Ptolemaic Egypt when the Torah was 
translated. We have a substantial corpus of Jewish literature written 
in Greek, that can be attributed to Ptolemaic Egypt. There is only 
one passage in this corpus that has been thought by scholars to 
express the hope for a Jewish messiah. This is in Sib Or 3:252-3: 


And then God will send a king from the sun 
who will stop the entire earth from evil war.” 


The imagery of a king from the sun, however, is steeped in Egyptian 
tradition, and elsewhere in this book the sibyl associates the turning 
point of history with “the seventh reign, when a king of Egypt, who 
will be of the Greeks by race, will rule” (Sib Or 3:193, compare 
318, 608). I have argued at length elsewhere that the “king from 
the sun” is not a Jewish messiah, but precisely this “seventh king” 
from the Ptolemaic line (probably either Ptolemy Philometor or his 
son and anticipated successor)? In fact, the hope of Jews in the 
Diaspora was typically focused on a benevolent Gentle ruler rather 
than on a Jewish messiah, as can be seen in the Diaspora stories of 
Esther, Daniel 1-6 and 3 Maccabees. Nowhere else in the Jewish 
literature written in Greek in the Ptolemaic era (apart from the Greek 
translation of the Bible) is there even a possible reference to a messiah. 
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For a review, see J. J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem (revised edition; 
Grand Rapids, Eerdmans, 2000). 

?* Trans. J. J. Collins, “The Sibylline Oracles,” in J. H. Charlesworth, The Old 
Testament Pseudepigrapha (2 vols., New York, Doubleday, 1983-1985) 376. 

% See most recently J. J. Collins, “The Third Sibyl Revisited,” in E. Chazon 
and D. Satran, ed., Things Revealed: Studies in Early Jewish and Christian Literature in 
Honor of Michael E. Stone (JSJSup 89; Leiden, Brill, 2004) 3-19 (reprinted in this 
volume). Also Between Athens and Jerusalem, 92—95. 
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Even in the early Roman era, Philo is exceptional in ascribing 
importance to an eschatological “man,” and as we have seen, that 
reference is unique in the corpus of Philo’s writings. Only after the 
failure of the first Jewish revolt against Rome and the deterioration 
of relations between Jew and Gentile in Egypt, do we find a mes- 
slanic movement in the Diaspora, and the expression of messianic 
expectations in the fifth book of the Sibylline Oracles, which dates 
to the early second century of the common era.” Insofar as the 
translators of the Pentateuch in the third century Bce reflected the 
beliefs and aspirations of their time, we should not expect to find 
much by way of messianic expectation in their work. 


Conclusion 


Of the passages adduced by Horbury as evidence of Messianism in 
the LXX translation of the Pentateuch, the blessing of Jacob affirms 
a glorious future for Judah but fails conspicuously to associate that 
future with an individual ruler, while the blessing of Moses does not 
speak unambiguously about a human ruler at all. Only Balaam’s 
oracle enhances the role of an eschatological “man” in the Greek 
translation. This man has a kingdom, and may reasonably be under- 
stood as a messiah. Even in this case, however, the translators did 
not refer to this man as a king, and they never speak of an anointed 
one who is to come. 

These findings are consistent with what we know of Second ‘Temple 
Judaism in general, prior to the period represented by the Dead Sea 
Scrolls. Jews in this period were familiar with the scriptural promises 
to the line of David, found in such passages as 2 Samuel 7 and 
Isaiah 11. These promises were still affirmed in some sense, but they 
played only a marginal role in the lives of Jews. One or two possi- 
ble messianic allusions in all of the Pentateuch is a fair representa- 
tion of this marginality. Messianic hope was even more marginal in 
the Greek speaking Diaspora than it was in the land of Israel. There 
would be a revival of messianism in Judea in the last century before 
the turn of the era, in reaction to the non-Davidic kingship of the 
Hasmoneans and then to Roman rule. In the Diaspora, messianism 


*» Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem, 140—50. 
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would only become attractive after relations with the Gentile rulers 
had been undermined by pogroms in Alexandria, the failure of the 
first Jewish revolt and the general deterioration of the situation of 


the Jews in Egypt 1n the late first and early second centuries of the 
common era. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE THIRD SIBYL REVISITED 


The third book of Szbylline Oracles, in the standard collection, runs 
to 829 verses, and is one of the longer texts that can be attributed 
to Hellenistic Judaism outside of Philo’s writings. The attention it 
has received in recent scholarship is hardly proportional to its length. 
To my knowledge, the recent dissertation of Rieuwerd Buitenwerf! 
is the first full monograph devoted to this text since that of Valentin 
Nikiprowetzky, more than thirty years ago." There have, of course 
been several other treatments in the intervening years, in connec- 
tion with other Sibylline books or with Hellenistic Jewish literature.? 
Nonetheless, the Sibyl has not been very prominent in recent schol- 
arship, and has evidently fallen from the lofty perch that won her 
a place on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

Ironically, when the Sibyl was at the height of her fame in the 
Middle Ages, the books attributed to her were known only from 
scattered quotations. One may fairly say that the recovery and sub- 
sequent analysis of these books, beginning in the mid-sixteenth cen- 
tury, went hand in hand with the decline of her reputation. Medieval 
Christianity had venerated her as a pagan prophetess. Critical schol- 
arship concluded that her oracles were Jewish or Christian forgeries, 
and often tedious besides.* 


! R. Buitenwerf, Book IH of the Sibylline Oracles and its Social Setting, With an Introduction, 
Translation and Commentary (SVTP 17; Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

? V. Nikiprowetzky, La Troisième Sibylle (Etudes juives 9; Paris: Mouton, 1970). 

? J. J. Collins, The Sibylline Oracles of Egyptian Judaism (SBLDS 13; Missoula, Mont.: 
Scholars Press, 1974); “The Sibylline Oracles,” in OTP, 1:354—80; Between Athens 
and Jerusalem: Jewish Identity in the Hellenistic Diaspora (2d ed.; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
2000) 83-97, 160-65; M. Goodman, “The Sibylline Oracles,” in E. Schürer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (175 Bc-AD 135) (3 vols.; rev. ed.; 
Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1987) III.1:618—53; J.M.G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean 
Diaspora: From Alexander to Trajan (525 BcE-117 ce) (Edinburgh: T & T Clark, 1996) 
216-28; E. S. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism: The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1998) 269-91; H. Merkel, Die Sibyllinen (JSHRZ 5.8; 
Gütersloh: Mohn, 1998) 1057-1080; J.-D. Gauger, Sibyllinische Weissagungen (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1998). 

+ Buitenwerf, Book III, 5-64, provides an excellent history of research. 
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Among the Sibylline books of the standard collection, Book ‘Three 
has received more attention than any other, partly because it has 
been deemed to be the oldest book in the collection. In this case, 
there has been a significant degree of consensus on the major crit- 
ical issues regarding its literary character and the üme and place of 
its composition. This consensus was worked out in the nineteenth 
century and solidified above all in the work of Johannes Geffcken 
at the beginning of the twentieth.? While there have been many vari- 
ations in detail, the great majority of commentators have held that 
it is a composite work, but that it is possible to identify an original 
core, composed in Egypt in the middle of the second century BCE. 
Nikiprowetzky challenged this consensus, by claiming that the book 
was a unity, composed in the first century BCE in the time of 
Cleopatra. His assertion did not win much acceptance. Recently, 
however, the identification of a core composition from the second 
century BCE has been challenged vigorously by Erich Gruen.’ 
Buitenwerf, in his dissertation, goes farther, rejecting not only the 
core composition and second century date, but also the Egyptian 
provenance.” 

Revisionism is the life-blood of scholarship, and these new pro- 
posals have the advantage of revitalizing the discussion of a neglected 
pseudepigraphon. In my opinion, however, the challenges are not 
well founded, and the consensus that prevailed for most of the last 
century still provides the most plausible context for the study of this 
Sibylline book. 


The Composition of the Book 


The oldest manuscripts of the Sibylline Oracles date from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries cE. It is generally acknowledged that 
the first 92 verses of the third book originally constituted the end of 
a different book, the second, while S75. Or. Fragments 1 and iii were 


? J. Geffcken, Komposition und Entstehungszeit der Oracula Sibyllina (TUGAL n.F. 8.1; 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902) 1-17. Geffcken also produced the standard edition of the 
Sibylline Oracles, Die Oracula Sibyllina (GCS 8; Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1902). 

ë Nikiprowetzky, La troisième Sibylle, 206-17. 

^ Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 269—79. 

5 Buitenwerf, Book III, 124-34. 
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probably part of the now missing beginning of Book Three.’ Lactantius 
(ca. 250—317 cE) cites several passages from these fragments and 
from Book Three, and attributes them to the Erythrean Sibyl, “since 
she inserted her true name into the book and foretold that she would 
be called the ‘Erythrean’ although she was of Babylonian descent.”!” 
Passages cited, in addition to those from the fragments, are Sib. Or. 
3:228—29, 618, 619—623, 741—43, 763-66, 775, 788-92 and 815-18. 
It would seem then that Lactantius knew the book in substantially 
its present shape, but it should be noted that lengthy sections of the 
book are not attested. Clement of Alexandria (ca. 150—215 cr) cites 
Sib. Or. 3:586-88 and 590-94. Theophilus of Antioch (second cen- 
tury) cites Sib. Or. 3:97-103 and 105. The passage about the tower 
of Babylon, in Sib. Or. 3:97-107, was cited by Alexander Polyhistor, 
who compiled his work in the period between 80 and 40 scr." 
On the basis of these attestations, Buitenwerf claims that “Sib. Or. 
III must have existed before 40 BCE,” and that it can be concluded 
“that Sib. Or. III was written by a Jew sometime between 80 and 
40 BcE."? Both conclusions are blatant non-sequiturs. Only a small 
passage (Sib. Or. 3:97—107) is attested before the second century of 
the Common Era. We may reasonably infer that this passage was 
part of a larger Sibylline book, and even that that book was a form 
of what we now know as Book Three, but not that the book already 
existed in its present form. Buitenwerf offers no argument whatever 
for the terminus a quo. Presumably he relies on the fact that some 
passages in Szbylline Oracles 3 are universally acknowledged to date 
from the first century BCE. But if Polyhistor knew the work, or part 
of it, between 80 and 30 Bce we should expect that it was com- 
posed some time earlier than that. Buitenwerf's conclusion assumes 
that Sbylline Oracles 3 was composed ab initio as a literary unity, by 
an author who had an integral view of the whole. He grants that 
this author drew on earlier sources but argues that “in establishing 
the meaning of the author’s final text, however, it is methodologi- 
cally unwarranted to separate passages which can be seen to be 
based on earlier sources from other passages, since from the author’s 


? [bid., 65-91. 

10 Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones 1.6.13-14. Cf. Sib. Or. 3:813-14. 

1! J. Strugnell, “General Introduction, with a Note on Alexander Polyhistor,” 
OTP, 2:777-79. 
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point of view all of these passages formed an integral part of the lit- 
erary unity he was creating." Buitenwerf's demonstration of the 
supposed literary unity, however, is an outline of "structure" which 
is little more than a table of contents." He offers no explanation of 
the supposed coherence of the book. 

Buitenwerf’s claim of literary coherence in Sibylline Oracles 3 con- 
trasts sharply with other recent assessments of the book. According 
to Martin Goodman in Schürer's revised History of the Jewish People 
in the Age of Jesus Christ, “it is unfortunately not the case that each 
Book formed an original whole; individual Books also in part com- 
prised an arbitrary number of individual passages. . . . Obviously, 
much was at first in circulation as isolated pieces and the collection 
in which they subsequently found a place is fortuitous.” According 
to Erich Gruen, “it seems clear that the third Book of the Sibylline 
Oracles constitutes a conglomerate, a gathering of various prophecies 
that stem from different periods ranging from the second century 
BCE through the early Roman Empire." ^ While these judgments may 
be extreme, they raise the serious possibility that the book may be 
a collection of oracles, analogous to Biblical prophetic books such 
as Isaiah or Jeremiah, rather than the unified composition of a ht- 
erary author. Pagan Sibylline oracles in antiquity were very brief, 
often consisting of a verse or two." These oracles were distributed 
by chrésmologoi, who adapted them constantly to changing historical 
circumstances. If these pagan oracles served at all as a model for 
the Jewish sibyllist, we should hardly expect a coherent work of more 
than 800 verses. Buitenwerf's assumption of literary coherence is 
implausible, and in any case cannot be taken as a default position. 

The literary structure discerned by Buitenwerf divides the book 
into 6 sections. (Verses 1—92 are left out of account as constituting 
the end of a different book). The first section 1s identified with 
Fragment i. The second consists of Fragment iii and Sip. Or. 3:93-161, 
although the reason for grouping this material together is not appar- 


55 Ibid., 124—25. 

1 Ibid., 139-43. 

15 Goodman, “Sibylline Oracles,” 631. 

1? Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 272. The fluidity of the Sibylline collection is also 
emphasized by D. S. Potter, “Sibyls in the Greek and Roman World,” Journal of 
Roman Archaeology 3 (1990) 471-83. 

7 On the nature of pagan Sibylline oracles see H. W. Parke, Sibyls and Sibylline 
Prophecy in Classical Antiquity (ed. B. C. McGing; London: Routledge, 1988) 1—22. 
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ent. The remaining sections are marked by introductory formulae in 
which the Sibyl exclaims that God inspires her to prophesy. ‘These 
formulae are found in 3:162-65; 3:196—98; 3:295—300 and 3:489-91. 
If these are taken to mark the major sections of the book, the last 
section (489—829) is disproportionately long. Buitenwerf distinguishes 
four admonitions within it, in 545-623, 624—731, 732—761 and 762- 
808. Each of these admonitions is introduced by direct address. 
Whether these admonitory addresses necessarily indicate new sub- 
sections might be disputed, but this division of the book is not 
unreasonable. 

Even a cursory reading of Buitenwerf's structure shows that his 
section 5 (3:295—488) consists of a different kind of material from 
the other sections. It 1s essentially a concatenation of very brief pro- 
nouncements of doom against a wide range of peoples and places, 
many of them in Asia. The only reference to Jewish history in this 
section is in an oracle against Babylon at the beginning. There is 
also a biblical allusion in the mention of Gog and Magog in verse 
319. After this, however, there is no mention of anything Jewish for 
170 verses. The only passage in this section that contains any moral 
admonition is the passionate oracle against Rome in 350—380, and 
there is no mention of Jews or Judea in that passage. All of this 
contrasts sharply with the other sections. The first section and part 
of the second in Buitenwerf’s analysis are drawn from the Sibylline 
fragments, and the attribution of this material to Book Three 1s 
uncertain. In any case it is different in kind from the rest of the 
book. Section 3 (162-195) begins with Solomon and ends with a 
promise of Jewish rule. Section 4 is largely taken up with praise of 
the Jews and ends with mention of the restoration under the Persians. 
Section 6 is dominated by appeals to the Greeks to convert, and 
predictions of the future exaltation of the Jews. Section 2 (vv. 93-161) 
is somewhat anomalous, as it contains a lengthy euhemeristic account 
of Greek mythology, but it also contains a retelling of the Flood (of 
which only the end survives) and the tower of Babel. Moreover, the 
following section, which consists of only 33 verses, complements 
Section 2 by continuing the discourse on world kingdoms. The long 
Section 5 stands out because of its lack of engagement with Jewish 
themes, apart from the opening verses, and for the rather disjointed 
juxtaposition of very brief oracles of destruction. 

A few more points should be noted about Section 5. While it 
exhibits a consistent theme of judgment and destruction, it 1s episodic 
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rather than continuous. Two-line oracles of destruction against specific 
places could be added or removed without changing the character 
of the whole. The oracle against Rome in vv. 350—380 stands out 
because of its length and coherence, as well as its passion. Most of 
this section could have been written by a Gentile as easily as by a 
Jew. Verses 400 to 488 have sometimes been attributed to the 
Erythrean Sibyl, who is said to have sung of the Trojan war (cf. 3: 
414—16) and to have said that Homer would write falsehoods (cf. 3: 
419). It should be noted that all the undisputed references to the 
first century BCE in Sib. Or. 3:93-829 fall in Section 5. Likewise, the 
great bulk of the references to Asian places are found in this section. 

There is good reason, then, to doubt whether all of this section 
comes from the same hand as the rest of the book. The beginning 
of the section is clearly Jewish, but the typical themes of the rest of 
the book are displaced here by oracles that are quite similar to pagan 
Sibylline (and other) oracles. Of course it is possible, and even plau- 
sible, that a Jewish sibyllist incorporated some pagan material in his 
book to help establish Sibylline credentials.? We must also, how- 
ever, reckon with the possibility that some of this material was added 
secondarily by scribes who thought it was appropriate to a book of 
Sibylline oracles. These scribes would not have been authors in 
Buitenwerf's sense. They did not necessarily reconceive the book as 
a whole, but rather regarded it as an anthology of oracles to which 
other passages might be added. 


The Question of Dating and the Seventh King 


The primary argument for a second century date for a core of Sibylline 
Oracles 3 has always rested on three references to the seventh king 
of Egypt, which are usually thought to require a date in the mid- 
dle of that century. The reference is obviously to a Ptolemaic king, 
and, since it does not speak of restoration, it implies tht the line 1s 
süll extant. Ptolemaic kings were not known usually by numeral in 
antiquity, and so there is more than one possible identification for 


!? Varro in Lactantius, Div Inst 1.6; Pausanias 10.2.2. See Collins, The Sibylline 
Oracles, 27. 
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the seventh king of the line. (Note, however, that in the sixth frag- 
ment of Demetrius the Chronographer there is a reference to “Ptolemy 
the Fourth” [Clement, Strom 1.21.141.1—2]. It is uncertain whether the 
reference derives from Demetrius or from Clement). If Alexander 
the Great is counted as a king of Egypt, then Ptolemy VI Philometor 
was the seventh Ptolemy. His son, Ptolemy Neos Philopator, ruled 
briefly with his father and was promptly liquidated after his death. 
His rule may have been too brief to be counted. Ptolemy VIII 
Euergetes (Physcon) could also arguably be the seventh king, since 
he had ruled jointly with his brother Philometor, and briefly alone, 
before the accession of Neos Philopator. But there is no reason to 
regard the references in the Sibylline Oracles as ex eventu prophecy. 
The events associated with the reign of the seventh king are clearly 
in the future from the perspective of the author. Accordingly, the 
seventh king may have been one who was yet to come. The ora- 
cles might, for example, have been written during the reign of 
Philometor, in hopeful anticipation of a transformation to come in 
the reign of his successor, Neos Philopator, or later in his own reign. 
But, if the adjective “seventh” is granted numerical significance at 
all, these passages could hardly have been composed later than the 
reign of Ptolemy Physcon. Once oracles are in circulation they are 
copied and reinterpreted even if their literal meaning is no longer 
credible.? The Sibylline Oracles were copied long after the end of 
the Ptolemaic line, despite the obvious non-fulfillment of the oracles. 
But we must assume that the oracular predictions were possible in 
principle at the üme of their composition. Since Philometor was 
famously favorable to the Jews, and Physcon was his enemy, a date 
during the reign of Philometor seems most likely, although the time 
of Physcon is not impossible either. 

Erich Gruen, however, has argued that the adjective “seventh” 
should not be accorded any numerical significance, and in this he 
has been followed (uncritically) by Buitenwerf.*! Gruen notes that 
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“the number seven possessed high symbolic import for the Jews,” 
which indeed it did.” He then notes that it recurs in apocalyptic lit- 
erature and concludes that “the number must be understood as car- 
rying mystical import, an abstract and spiritual sense, not the denotation 
of royal tenure."? Buitenwerf adds that, “the number seven merely 
indicates that the moment of the turn in history has already been 
determined. The author has the Sibyl prophesy in a veiled manner 
that at a certain predetermined moment, God will intervene in his- 
tory. In other Jewish and Christian prophetic and apocalyptical writ- 
ings, numbers are used in a similar way."? 

It is true that the Sibyl prophesies in a veiled manner, as prophets 
and oracles typically do. If the numeral were part of the royal title, 
it would have been too specific for her purpose. But numbers in 
apocalyptic and prophetic writings are not used for “carrying mys- 
tical import” in “an abstract and spiritual sense,” even though they 
may seem obscure to people unfamiliar with the genre. 

Numbers are used in three quite distinct ways: to calculate the 
time of a future event, to divide history into periods, and to project 
a period that is entirely future. The last category, naturally, has no 
historical coordinates. The thousand-year reign in the Book of 
Revelation is a case in point. The reference in Sib. Or. 3:728 to 
“seven lengths of annually recurring times” is entirely future, and 
therefore indefinite.” The division of history into periods (four king- 
doms, seven weeks of years etc.) is imprecise, but the numbers are 
not abstract or insignificant. When Daniel speaks of four kingdoms 
that are to come before divine intervention, he means four, not some 
indefinite mystical number, and it is not difficult to identify them. 
Gruen and Buitenwerf cite / Enoch 91:12—17; 93:3-10, that is, the 
Apocalypse of Weeks, which predicts the turning point of history in 
the seventh week of years. To be sure, the calculation of world his- 
tory in terms of weeks of years is not chronologically exact, but the 
reader would be in little doubt as to the reference of the seventh 


See A. Yarbro Collins, “Numerical Symbolism in Jewish and Early Christian 
Apocalyptic Literature,” in her Cosmology and Eschatology in Jewish and Christian 
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** Buitenwerf, Book III, 129. 

3 This verse is cited by Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 277, as a supposedly rep- 
resentative use of the number seven. 
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week, in which an apostate generation would arise, and at whose 
end the turning point would come. In Daniel, the final persecution 
is supposed to last for the last half-week of seventy weeks of years 
from the time of the profanation of the Temple (cf. Dan 12:7). Since 
the time of the profanation was well known, the end of the half- 
week pointed to a very specific date. At this point, the division of 
history into periods shades over into the first category of numerical 
reference, the attempt to predict a future event. 

Buitenwerf cites Dan 12:7, 9-13, as supposed examples of indefinite 
predictions. Dan 12:7 says that the time until the “end” (of the des- 
ecration of the Temple) would be a time, two times and half a time, 
or three and a half years, hardly an indefinite period. In Dan 
12:12-18, this period is translated into specific numbers of days, first 
1,290 days, then, in an evident revision, 1,335. There is nothing 
mystical or abstract about these numbers, and they would not have 
offered much consolation to the people who were enduring perse- 
cution if they were. The specificity of the number was essential to 
the prophecy, even though it later required revision and then rein- 
terpretation. Again, the horns of the beast in Daniel 7, the heads of 
the dragon in Revelation 12 and the heads and wings of the eagle 
in 4 Ezra 12, all had highly specific referents, even if modern com- 
mentators have trouble figuring them out. Where numbers are used 
to indicate the time at which something will happen, and there is a 
reference to some historical datum (such as the desecration of the 
Temple or the number of Roman emperors), then specificity is cru- 
cially important. Apocalyptic literature is not vague or mystical just 
because a modern interpreter is unfamiliar with it or finds it obscure." 

Gruen also has misgivings about the contexts in which the refer- 
ences to the seventh king occur. The first of these references is found 
in 3:192-93. At the end of a passage that clearly refers to Rome, 
the Sibyl says, “it will cut up everything and fill everything with 
evils, with disgraceful love of gain, ill-gotten wealth, in many places, 
but especially in Macedonia. It will sür up hatred. Every kind of 
deceit will be found among them unül the seventh reign, when a 


% For a discussion of these numbers and their function in predicting the “end” 
see my commentary, Daniel (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993) 400—401. 

7 Yarbro Collins, “Numerical Symbolism,” 64—69, also refers to “imprecise, 
rhetorical calculations," in 4 Ezra and Revelation, but these are cases where no 
specific number is given. 
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king of Egypt, who will be of the Greeks by race, will rule. And 
then the people of the great God will again be strong who will be 
guides in life for all mortals.” Many scholars have doubted that an 
anti-Roman oracle in a Jewish work could date from the second 
century BGE.^ However, Rome is not accused here of any offence 
against Jews or Judea, but rather against Macedonia. Gruen recog- 
nizes that the passage refers to the Roman conquest of Macedonia, 
which was divided after the battle of Pydna in 168 Bce and made 
a Roman province in 147, all within the reign of Ptolemy VI 
Philometor.? He objects, however, that “no ex eventu forecast could 
have set the fall of Roman power to that period, a time when its 
might was increasing and its reach extending. Nor can one imagine 
the Sibyl (or her recorder) making such a pronouncement in the 
reigns of Philometor or Euergetes themselves when its falsity was 
patent.” But no one has ever suggested that this prophecy was ex 
eventu; it is obviously a future prediction that was never fulfilled. 
Gruen concludes that the passage “can hardly refer to a present or 
past scion of the Ptolemaic dynasty." It cannot, of course, refer to 
a past figure. It is an unrealisic and somewhat utopian prediction 
of what would happen in the near future. There is no reason why 
it should not refer to a future point in the reign of the present 
monarch, or to the reign of his anticipated successor. If this passage 
were written shortly after the Roman seizure of Macedonia in 147 
BCE, it could refer Ptolemy Neos Philopator, son of Philometor, who 
was heir to the throne and who is sometimes reckoned as Ptolemy 
VIL. The prediction was unrealistic in any case. Roman rule would 
not end in the reign of any Ptolemaic king, nor would Jews attain 
world power. But the fact that a prophecy was unrealistic does not 
mean that it was not specific in its reference. 

The second reference to the seventh king is found in Sib. Or. 3:318. 
The context is a prediction of affliction for Egypt: 


?* For references, see Collins, The Sibylline Oracles, 31. Geffcken, Die Oracula Stbyllina, 
58, bracketed the reference to the seventh king as a later addition. Nikiprowetzky, 
La Troisième Sibylle, 210—11, argued that the passage required a date in the first cen- 
tury BCE, 

7? Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 271. Buitenwerf, Book III, 188, implausibly sug- 
gests that the reference is merely to the fact that Macedonia was the empire pre- 
ceding that of the Romans. 

30 Heritage and Hellenism, 273. 
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A great affliction will come upon you, Egypt, against your homes... 
for a sword will pass through your midst 

and scattering and death and famine will lay hold of you, 

in the seventh generation of kings, and then you will rest. 


Predictions of “war, famine and pestilence” are ubiquitous in Greek 
and in biblical prophecy. As we have seen already, this entire sec- 
tion of Sibylline Oracles 3 (295—498) is dominated by such prophecies 
against various places, to a degree that is anomalous in the book. 
Gruen jumps to the conclusion that there can be no historical 
specificity in any of these oracles, and says that “nothing in the pas- 
sage gives any reason to evoke the era of Philometor and Euergetes."?! 
But this is obviously not true: “the seventh generation of kings” points 
immediately to this era. The reference to a sword passing through 
the midst of Egypt has often been interpreted as a reference to the 
civil war between Philometor and Euergetes, or to the strife that 
continued during the reign of the latter.** Gruen dismisses this as 
“pure conjecture,” but it is a conjecture that fits the context very 
well. Here again the prophecy is not ex eventu; it is a prediction. 
There was ample reason to predict civil strife in Egypt throughout 
the reign of Philometor and for some time thereafter. The passage 
would have made good sense in the time of Philometor. There is 
nothing to suggest that “the seventh generation of kings” was not a 
chronological reference. 

The third passage concerning the seventh king is found in another 
eschatological oracle in Szb. Or. 3: 601—623. Again, there is a refer- 
ence to “war, famine and pestilence,” which will come about “when- 
ever the young seventh king of Egypt rules his own land, numbered 
from the line of the Greeks.” A king will come from Asia, who will 
“overthrow the kingdom of Egypt” and take away its possessions by 
sea. This will be followed by conversion to the true God: “then they 
will bend a white knee on the fertile ground to God the great immor- 
tal king.” After this, “God will give great joy to men” and the earth 
will be transformed. 

Many scholars have taken this passage as an ex eventu prophecy of 
the first invasion of Egypt by Antiochus Epiphanes.? Such a reading 


31 Ibid., 274. 
? See Collins, The Sibylline Oracles, 31. 
? Ibid., 29-30. 
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is problematic. While Epiphanes’ first campaign in Egypt, in 170 
BCE, was successful, it was followed a mere two years later by another 
invasion which ended in humiliation at the hands of the Romans. 
It is much more plausible that this passage, like the others that refer 
to the seventh king, is a real prediction. Invasion from Asia was a 
recurring nightmare in Egyptian history, dating back to the time 
of the Hyksos in the second millennium, revived by the invasion of 
the Persians Cambyses and Artaxerxes Ochus, and projected into 
the future in Egyptian oracles of the Hellenistic period, such as the 
Potter’s Oracle and the predictions of Nechepso and Petosiris. This 
passage in Sibylline Oracles 3 may be informed by the relatively recent 
memory of Antiochus’ invasion; however, it is not an ex eventu prophecy, 
but part of an eschatological tableau. ‘This tableau is analogous to 
what is often called the “messianic” or “eschatological woes” in Jewish 
tradition—the idea that the coming of salvation is preceded by a 
period of extreme upheavals and distress. The pattern is repeated 
in Sib. Or. 3:635-56, where “king will lay hold of king” and “peo- 
ples will ravage peoples” before “God will send a king from the sun 
who will stop the entire earth from evil war.” 

Gruen rightly remarks that the model for this tableau “should 
more properly be sought in something like the thunderings of Isaiah 
than in the special circumstances of a Ptolemaic reign."? But this 
only means that the prophecy is not ex eventu. It does not warrant 
the conclusion that the reference to “the young seventh king of 
Egypt” is insignificant. Since the events in question are said to occur 
while the king is young (or new), the oracle was most probably writ- 
ten before or at the beginning of his reign. Unless we are willing to 
suppose that no one had any idea how many Ptolemaic kings there 
had been, such a prophecy would scarcely have been credible after 
the reign of Philometor. It should be noted that Philometor’s son 
and heir, Ptolemy Philopator, bore the epithet Meos, “young.” 

The three references to the seventh king are not identical. Verse 
192 refers to the “seventh reign” of an Egyptian king of Greek 
descent, v. 318 to “the seventh generation of kings,” and v. 608 to 
“the young seventh king of Egypt” from the dynasty of the Greeks. 
Buitenwerf argues that the variation suggests that the author did not 


?' Compare Dan 7:19—22; 12:1; 4 Ezra 12:22-30; 13:5-11; 4O246 ii 2-3 etc.; 
Mark 13:8 etc. 
9 Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 276. 
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refer to a specific Ptolemaic king of Egypt. The argument smacks 
of desperation. Buitenwerf himself elsewhere grants that *the agree- 
ments between the three passages, especially in the use of the num- 
ber seven, suggest that the author intended to refer to the same 
period in all three passages." The variation in terminology is sim- 
ply a matter of poetic style, and in no way lessens the specificity of 
the references. Neither does the cryptic style of the prophecies, which 
use a numeral rather than a play on a king's name or some other 
more specific give-away.” This again is simply a matter of oracular 
style and did not necessarily obscure the reference at all. 

The references to the seventh king of the Ptolemaic line are not 
ex eventu prophecies, but their bearing on the date of the composi- 
tion is nonetheless crucial. These prophecies cannot have been com- 
posed at a time when it was clear that more than seven Ptolemies 
had reigned. The latest Ptolemy who could be regarded as the sev- 
enth king of the dynasty was Euergetes II Physcon. But as we have 
seen, these oracles were most probably composed either before the 
seventh king came to power or at the very beginning of his reign. 
A date in the mid-second century remains by far the most likely. 


The Role of the Seventh King 


The three passages we have considered refer to the reign of the sev- 
enth king as a chronological marker. In his time “the people of the 
great God will again be strong” (192), or the events that lead to the 
conversion of Egypt will take place (608). Whether this king has an 
active role in these events depends on whether he should be identi- 
fied as the “king from the sun” sent by God in v. 652, as I have 
argued on other occasions.? Many recent scholars have argued against 
the identification, apparently because of resistance to the idea that 
the exaltation of the Jewish people would be brought about by a 
Gentile king." Gruen regards this king as a Jewish Messiah, and 


3 Buitenwerf, Book III, 128-9; 188. 
? Ibid., 265. 

38 Contra Buitenwerf, ibid., 129. 

?? Collins, The Sibylline Oracles, 40—42; “The Sibyl and the Potter," in Seers, Sibyls 
and Sages, 199—210; Between Athens and Jerusalem, 92—95. 

*" Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 223; Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 
277-78; Buitenwerf, Book III, 272-75. 
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cites Isa 41:25 (LXX) which says that God will bring someone aph’ 
hēliou anatolon, from the sunrise. However, he fails to notice that the 
reference in Isaiah is not to a Jewish Messiah but to the Gentle 
Cyrus of Persia. There is no other hint of messianic expectation in 
the Third Sibyl. Passages that speak about the future exaltation of 
the Jewish people (3:194; 702) do not mention a Jewish king or king- 
dom. Moreover, messianic expectation is poorly attested, if at all, 
even in the apocalyptüc literature from the land of Israel in the sec- 
ond century BCE.*! 

The phrase “king from the sun” (af? zltoto) has clear associations 
with Egyptian royal mythology. The closest parallel is found in the 
Potter’s Oracle, where it refers to the hope for restoration of native 
Egyptian rule, but the Ptolemies also drew on Pharaonic imagery 
and claimed association with the sun." Buitenwerf tries to evade 
those associations by translating “king from the east." This trans- 
lation is only justified if the phrase is regarded as an abbreviation 
of aph’ héliou anatolon, from the rising of the sun, the phrase used in 
Deutero-Isaiah to refer to Cyrus of Persia. There is no parallel for 
such an abbreviation in any Jewish source. Buitenwerf then identifies 
this king with the king from Asia in Sib. Or. 3:611-14." The latter 
is viewed by most scholars as a negative, destructive figure. If the 
book is read in an Egyptian context, the negative associations are 
obvious. He is said to ravage and despoil Egypt. A king from Syria 
plays a similar role in the Potter's Oracle, and kings from Asia had 
negative connotations all the way back to the Hyksos. 


"J. J. Collins, The Scepter and the Star: The Messiahs of the Dead Sea Scrolls and Other 
Ancient Literature (ABRL; New York: Doubleday, 1995), 31-38. 

+ See Collins, The Sibylline Oracles, 41-42; “The Sibyl and the Potter,” 202-206. 
Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 278, n. 134, evidently misunderstands the latter arti- 
cle, which is not an attempt to “get around” the anti-Ptolemaic stance of the Potter’s 
Oracle but a discussion of the different ways in which the Pharaonic imagery is 
used in the two texts. The Egyptian associations of the phrase are conceded by 
Barclay and Gruen. On the Potter’s Oracle, see most recently L. Koenen, “Die 
Apologie des Tépfers an König Amenophis, oder das Tópferorakel" in A. Blasius 
and B. U. Schipper, ed., Apokalyptik und Agypten: eine kritische Analyse der relevanten Texte 
aus dem griechisch-rómischen Agypten (OLA 107; Leuven: Peeters, 2002) 139-87. 

5 Buitenwerf, Book III, 272-73. He is by no means the first to resort to this eva- 
sion. He regards the Egyptian associations as irrelevant because he believes that the 
book was written in Asia Minor. Pace Buitenwerf, I have never regarded this ora- 
cle as ex eventu. 

^ Buitenwerf, Book III, 275. 

5 See Collins, The Sibylline Oracles, 39—40. An exception is A. Peretti, La Sibilla 
Babilonese nella Propaganda Ellenstica (Florence: La Nuova Italia Editrice, 1943) 392-93. 
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Buitenwerf, however, believes that Szbylline Oracles 3 originated in 
Asia Minor, an issue that we will discuss below. He also regards the 
book as a literary unity, and so he views this passage in light of the 
enmity between Asia and Rome expressed in 3:350—-80.^ But Rome 
plays no part in the long last section of the book, 3:489—829, and 
it is difficult to see why an anti-Roman king from Asia should attack 
Egypt, in the Ptolemaic era. The invasion of the king from Asia is 
better understood as part of the eschatological upheavals that precede 
the time of peace that will be ushered in by the king from the sun. 

The king from Asia is said to overthrow, or cast down (rhipset) 
the kingdom of Egypt during the reign of the young seventh king, 
as Antiochus Epiphanes had done early in the reign of Philometor. 
His action is disruptive, but he then departs, and does not assume 
control of Egypt. The Sibyl does not say whether the seventh 
king resumes his rule, and does not explicitly identify him as the “king 
from the sun."" Yet the seventh king is a king of Egypt, and “king 
from the sun” is a pharaonic title.” If the two kings are not one 
and the same, it is difficult to imagine why the Sibyl should repeat- 
edly use the reign of the seventh Ptolemy as the chronological marker 
for a transformation that would be brought about by some other king. 


The Provenance of the Third Sibyl 


The great majority of scholars have taken the references to the sev- 
enth king of Egypt as a clear indication of the Egyptian provenance 
of the work. Buitenwerf is exceptional in challenging that consensus, 
and may be the first to argue that the entire book was composed 
in Asia Minor.” He offers primarily two arguments for this conclu- 
sion. First is the frequency with which Asia and places in Asia are 
mentioned. But the great majority of these places are mentioned in 
the section that runs from 295 to 488, which as we have seen is 


*© Buitenwerf, Book III, 266-67. 

? Tt is not unusual for eschatological upheavals to continue after the advent of 
the savior figure in apocalyptic literature. In Dan 12:1, even the rise of the archangel 
Michael is followed by a period of unprecedented distress. The messiah often comes 
under attack (e.g. 4 Ezra 14:5). 

^5 The epithet neos is also associated with the god Horus. See R. E. Witt, Isis in 
the Ancient World (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins, 1997) 210—21. 

? Buitenwerf, Book III, 130-33. 
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largely anomalous in the book, and much of which is widely and 
rightly regarded as deriving from different sources than the rest of 
the book. Of fifteen references to Asia in the book, only three fall 
outside this section. The disproportional frequency of references to 
Asia in this part of the book cannot serve as a guide to the prove- 
nance of the other sections. Rather, it is the basis for an argument 
against the compositional unity of the book. 

The second argument is that “the Sibyl to whom the book 1s 
attributed is designated as the Erythrean Sibyl (III 813-814), the 
very famous Asian Sibyl."? This statement, however, is an over- 
simplification. The Sibyl in fact claims to have originated in Babylon, 
and to be “a fire sent to Greece,” but that “throughout Greece mor- 
tals will say that I am of another country, a shameless one, born of 
Erythrae.” In short, the Sibyl explicitly rejects the designation as the 
Erythrean Sibyl. Sibyls, including the Erythrean, were well-known 
throughout the Greek-speaking world. By the fifth century BcE Sibylline 
oracles were well enough known in Athens to inspire the mockery 
of Aristophanes. The fact that there was a well-known Sibylline 
shrine in Asia Minor does not in any way require that the earliest 
Jewish Sibylline oracles were composed there. 

As Buitenwerf is well aware, the obvious objection to Asian prove- 
nance is that the future transformation foretold by the Sibyl is dated 
by reference to a king of Egypt from the line of the Greeks. His 
response to that objection is weak: “Now between 80 and 40 BCE, 
Egypt was still an important, widely respected political power. It is, 
therefore, imaginable that an author who did not live in Egypt might 
use a reference to an Egyptian king as a chronological means to 
designate a future period in which certain crucial events would take 
place." Imaginable, perhaps, but not very likely. Buitenwerf cites 
no evidence for the supposed respect for Egypt in Asia Minor. 
Regardless of the Jewish author's attitude to the Ptolemies, the asso- 
ciation of the future turning point of history with a Ptolemaic reign 
suggests very strongly that the core of the book, containing those 
passages, was written in Ptolemaic Egypt. 


5 Thid., 133. 
?! Aristophanes, Peace 1095, 1116; Knights 31. 
5 Buitenwerf, Book III, 131, cf. 189. 
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Conclusion 


The author of these Sibylline verses was, of course, a Jewish pro- 
pagandist, who was interested in the glory of Judaism, not that of 
the Ptolemies. The same could be said of the roughly contemporary 
Letter of Aristeas, which co-opts Ptolemy Philadelphus to join in the 
praise of Judaism.? But Jews in the Diaspora were well aware that 
their well-being depended on the good graces of their rulers. Even 
though the Sibyl is uncompromising in condemning idolatry, and 
regards the Egyptians as a “baleful race" (3:348), she consistently 
holds out hope for the conversion of the Greeks?* This conversion 
would come in the reign of the seventh king of Egypt from the 
Greek line. The number symbolizes fulfillment, to be sure, but its 
chronological value is no less for that. It points to the mid-second 
century BCE, a time when Jews prospered in Egypt under the patron- 
age of Ptolemy Philometor. From the perspective of the Egyptian 
Jew who adopted the voice of the Sibyl, the triumph of “the peo- 
ple of the great God" would come about in the reign of a Ptolemaic 
king, in the context of Ptolemaic rule. 


E 


5 See my essay, “Culture and Religion in Hellenistic Judaism," in The Honeycomb 
of the Word. Interpreting the Primary Testament with André Lacocque (ed. W. D. Edgerton; 
Chicago: Exploration Press, 2001), 17-36. Gruen also notes that in the Letter of 
Aristeas "the emphasis is again and again on Ptolemaic patronage" (Heritage and 
Hellenism, 214). 

* Cf. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism, 287: “The Sibyl reaches out to the Hellenic 
world, exhorting its people to repentance, urging acknowledgment of the true god 
and offering hope of salvation.” In contrast, Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 
223, finds only “recurrent criticism of the Greeks and Macedonians.” 
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SPELLS PLEASING TO GOD: 
THE BINDING OF ISAAC IN PHILO THE EPIC POET 


The Book of Genesis, chapter 22, recounts the memorable story of 
Abraham’s near-sacrifice of Isaac. This story received numerous 
embellishments in later Jewish tradition, many of them focusing on 
the merit of the deed, and shifting emphasis from Abraham to Isaac.! 
The degree to which these traditions influenced the New Testament 
is a matter of dispute. They are mostly contained in late targumic 
and midrashic collections, although these may contain exegetical tra- 
ditions of uncertain age. Only a few texts, however, that address the 
story of Abraham and Isaac, can be dated securely before the turn 
of the era. These generally emphasize that Abraham was faithful 
when he was tested.? The Book of Judith indicates that God not 
only tested Abraham but also Isaac.* The Book of Jubilees, written 
in Hebrew at some time in the second century BCe, claims that the 
idea of testing Abraham came from Mastema, prince of the fallen 
angels, just as Satan had proposed the testing of Job. A recently 
published fragmentary text from Qumran, 40225, may be the ear- 
liest witness to the view that Isaac was a willing victim and encour- 
aged Abraham in his deed.? This view is prominent in later (post-70 
CE) literature, such as the Biblical Antiquities of Pseudo-Philo (32:2—3) 


! S. Spiegel, The Last Trial (New York: Pantheon, 1967); J. L. Kugel, The Traditions 
of the Bible (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1998) 302-9. 

? See C. T. R. Hayward, “The Present State of Research into the Targumic 
Account of the Sacrifice of Isaac," FJS 32(1981) 127—50; B. D. Chilton, “Recent 
Discussion of the Aqedah,” in idem, Targumic Approaches to the Gospels (Lanham, MD: 
University Press of America, 1986) 39—49. 

3 Sir 44:20; 1 Macc 2:52; Jub 17:17-18; 19:8-9. Kugel, The Traditions of the Bible, 
308. 

+ Judith 8:26-7. 

> Jub 17:15-18. 

* G. Vermes, “New Light on the Sacrifice of Isaac from 40225," JJS 47(1996) 
140-46; J. C. VanderKam, “The Aqedah, Jubilees, and PseudoJubilees,” in C. A. 
Evans, ed., The Quest for Context and Meaning. Studies in Biblical Intertextuality in Honor 
of james A. Sanders (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 241-61. 
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and Targum Neofiti. In the Targum, Isaac asks Abraham to “bind 
me properly” lest he kick and make the sacrifice unfit. A similar 
request is restored by the editors in a lacuna in 4Q225, when Isaac 
speaks to Abraham a second time, after his question about the 
sacrificial animal.’ The restoration is plausible, but not certain. It 
may be that Isaac’s willing participation was already implied in the 
remark in Judith that God tested him as well as Abraham. 


Philos Epic 


The concern for Isaac’s consent, however, is not attested in the old- 
est allusions to Genesis 22, in Ben Sira or in Jubilees.? Neither is it 
attested in the passage that is the subject of this essay, a fragment 
of a Greek epic poem on Jerusalem by one Philo, who is otherwise 
unknown.? Since his work was excerpted by Alexander Polyhistor in 
the mid first century BCE,” he is plausibly dated to the second cen- 
tury. Philo is usually assumed to have written in Alexandria, like his 
more famous namesake, but some scholars place him in Jerusalem, 
the city about which he wrote." Decisive evidence of his date and 
provenance are lacking." Philo's poem is seldom noted in connec- 
tion with the Aqedah. This may be due in part to the obscurity of 


7 nen "MS MJD, bind me well. Unfortunately only the initial 2 is actually pre- 
served in the manuscript. For the official publication see J. C. VanderKam and 
J. T. Milik, “Jubilees: 225. 4OQpseudoJubilees*,” in H. Attridge, et al., Qumran Cave 
4. VIII. Parabiblical Texts, Part 1 (DJD 13; Oxford: Clarendon, 1994) 149—52. 

* Despite some significant modifications, such as the introduction of Mastema, 
Jubilees stays very close to the biblical text. See VanderKam, “The Aqedah,” 244—51. 

? The fragments are preserved in Eusebius, PE 9.20.1; 9.24.1; 9.37.1-3. Text 
and translation can be found in C. R. Holladay, Fragments From Hellenistic Jewish 
Authors. II. Poets (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1989) 205-99; other translations in H. W. 
Attridge, “Philo the Epic Poet," OTP 2. 781—4; N. Walter, *Fragmente jüdisch-hel- 
lenistischer Epik: Philon, Theodotos," JSHRZ 4,3(1983) 139—53. 

10 J. Strugnell, “General Introduction, with a Note on Alexander Polyhistor,” 
OTP 2. 777-9. 

! So B. Z. Wacholder, Eupolemus. A Study of Fudaeo-Greek Literature (Cincinnati: 
Hebrew Union College, 1974) 282-83. 

7? See Y. Gutman, “Philo the Epic Poet," Scripta Hierosolymitana 1 (1954) 36-63; 
H. Lloyd and P. Parsons, Supplementum Hellenisticum (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1983) 328-31; 
G. W. Nickelsburg, “The Bible Rewritten and Expanded,” in M. E. Stone, ed., 
Jewish Writings of the Second Temple Period (CRINT 2.2; Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984) 
118-21; E. S. Gruen, Heritage and Hellenism. The Reinvention of Jewish Tradition (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1998) 125-27; M. Goodman in E. Schürer, The 
History of the Jewish People in the Age of Jesus Christ (Edinburgh: Clark, 1986) 3.559—61. 
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the poem, which, as we shall see, is often difficult to interpret. But 
it may also be due to the fact that Philo’s construal of the Aqedah 
is very different from anything that we find in the literature that 
originated in Hebrew or Aramaic.” 

Philo’s epic appears to have consisted chiefly of a recitation of the 
biblical history. The title as given by Polyhistor, IIepi IepoodAvue, 
already indicates an affinity with the literature of the Hellenistic age, 
which had strong geographical interests and was often concerned 
with the foundation of cities." Hellenistic epics also show a predilec- 
tion for obscure and recherché language. In Philo's case this ten- 
dency results in some scarcely intelligible passages, since he did not 
in fact have a great command of the Greek language. The frag- 
ments that have survived deal with Abraham, Joseph, and the water 
supply of Jerusalem. The fragment on Joseph is said to be from the 
fourteenth book. This should probably be emended to the fourth;!° 
even so, the poem must have been lengthy, since it presumably con- 
tinued down to the Israelite occupation of Jerusalem. The extant 
fragments about Jerusalem, however, simply praise the loveliness 
of the city in summer when the streams are flowing. The theme 1s 
reminiscent of the biblical psalms: “there is a stream which gladdens 
the city of God."" Joseph is the lord of dreams who sat on the 
throne of Egypt. The final line is striking: dweboas AaPpaia Xpóvov 
TAnLMvptdt Lotpys (“spinning secrets of time in a flood of fate"). The 


'S Philo the philosopher hews closely to the biblical story, but adds an apologia 
in response to comparisons between this and other stories of child-sacrifice (Abr 
167-99). He then adds an allegorical interpretation. 

Gutman (*Philo," 60-63) points especially to the analogy of the Messéniaka of 
Rhianus of Crete, who wrote in the second half of the third century Bce. Apollonius 
of Rhodes, author of the Argonautica, also composed a Atiseis a series of poems con- 
cerning foundation legends. P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria (3 vols; Oxford: 
Clarendon, 1972) 1:626, comments on the geographical interests of Apollonius as 
a typically Alexandrian feature. On the Hellenistic epic, see further Fraser, 1:624—49. 

'S See Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria, 1:633-38 on the scholarly language of Apollonius. 
The most obscure example of Hellenistic poetry was the Alexandra of Lycophron, 
which was deliberately difficult to decipher. Philo has often been compared to 
Lycophron, but Wacholder (Eupolemus, 283) is surely right that Philo wished to be 
understood, since the fragment on Joseph is quite clear. 

'© So already J. Freudenthal, Alexander Polyhistor und die von ihm erhaltenen. Reste judäi- 
scher und samaritanischer Geschichtswerke. Hellenistische Studien 1—2 (Breslau: Skutsch, 1874—5) 
100. 

U Ps. 46:4. Note also Ps. 48:2, which claims that Zion is *the joy of all the 
earth," and cf. Philo's claim that it detkvvow bréptata Oáußea Adv (“shows forth 
the greatest wonders of the peoples"). 
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reference to poipa, "fate," may be included only for its bombastic 
resonance, but it is typical of the Hellenistic overtones of Philo’s 
poem. 


The Fragment on Abraham 


The most controversial fragment is that on Abraham. It reads as 
follows: 


"ExAvov &pyeyóvowi tò pvpiov Gg note Decpoic 
‘ABpaàu KAvtonxés dréptepov “ayua tr Seouov 
naupaés, TANMWYPE peyavyńtoioi Aoywpoic, 
BeropiAh OeAyfzpo. Aindvtr yàp &yAoóv "epxoc 
aivopvtav “ekkavua Bpujrvos aivetos "twoxov 
Odvatov noinoev ñv qétw, &&6te Ketvov 
“exyovoc aivoyóvoto moAvuVIov “eAdaye xo60G 


Then after omission of a few lines: 


'Aptixepog Onxtoio Erenedpov évtbvovtos 
Anat Kai opapéyoro TapaKALdov &Apo1cBévtoc 
GAN ò èv èv xeípeooi kepacpópov Brace Kprov.'® 


Although there have been relatively few discussions of these verses, 
there has been no lack of diverse interpretations. The range of read- 
ings may seen from a comparison of two current English transla- 
tions, by Carl Holladay and Harold Attridge. Holladay renders as 
follows: 


“They unloosed the loins for our ancestors just as once (they were 
commanded) by the (divine) ordinances— 

O Abraham, (you are) renowned through the preeminent seal of the 
bonds 

Radiant (are you), overflowing with glorious thoughts— 

Divinely pleasing gestures. For this one who left the splendid enclosure 

Of the awesome race the praiseworthy one with a thundering sound 
prevented (from carrying out) the immolation, 

(And thus) he made his own voice immortal. From then on 

The offspring of that awesome child achieved much-hymned 

renown... 


'8 The text is cited from Holladay, Fragments, 2.234, 236. Except that I do not 
follow his emendation of uopíov to unpiov in the first line, and of txéptepov to 
breptép@ in the second, and I read “oppo tı as two words rather than one. 
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... as the strong-handed one bearing a sharp sword made ready 
With firm resolve, and a rustle at one side became stronger— 
But he placed in his hand the horned ram." 


Attridge's translation 1s significantly different: 


A thousand times have I heard in the ancient laws how once (when 
you achieved something) marvelous 

with the bonds’ knot, O far-famed Abraham, 

resplendently did your god-beloved prayers abound 

in wondrous counsels. For when you left the beauteous garden 

of dread plants, the praiseworthy thunderer quenched the pyre 

and made his promise immortal. From that time forth 

the offspring of that awesome born one have won far-hymned praise 
...as mortal hand readied the sword 

with resolve, and crackling (wood) was gathered at the side, he brought 
into his hands a horned ram.” 


These translations do not exhaust the variety of interpretations of 
this passage, but they may serve to highlight the main points of dis- 
pute. All commentators accept that the final three verses refer to the 
sacrifice of Isaac. Several scholars, however, detect other referents 
in the opening verses. 


A Reference to Circumcision? 


Ben Zion Wacholder claims that “the first book depicted God’s 
covenant with Abraham (circumcision)."'? This line of interpretation 
originates with a suggestion of Mras, and also underlies Holladay’s 
translation. The verb "exAvov is taken as equivalent of é&éAvov, 
"they unloosed." Then pvpiov, ten thousand times, is emended to 
unptov, “thigh,” loosely rendered as “loins.” In defence of this trans- 
lation, Holladay points to the LXX use of unpiov for “loins” (e.g. 
Lev 3:4, 10, 15) although he admits that the singular is surprising. 
In any case there is no parallel for the phrase “they loosened the 
loins” as a way of referring to circumcision. But the emendation and 
strained translation are entirely unnecessary. With Attridge and most 


19 Wacholder, Eupolemus, 283. 

? Holladay, Fragments, 2. 235, 248-9. So also Walter, Fragmente, 148. See K. Mras, 
Eusebius? Werke. 8. Die Praeparatio Evangelica (GCS 43; 2 vols.; Berlin: Akademie, 1954) 
1.506. 
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older interpreters, “exAvov should be taken as a second aorist of 
xAóo, to hear. Hence the straightforward translation of Attridge: “A 
thousand times have I heard in the ancient laws..." The poet is 
speaking in the first person. The ancient laws are, of course, simply 
the Torah, not specifically the covenant with Abraham.?! 


A Cord of Bonds 


Both Holladay and Attridge take the word KAvtonyés as vocative, 
and in agreement with Abraham, who is thought to be addressed 
in the passage: “O far-famed Abraham.” Holladay also takes nappaés 
(radiant) and even nàńuvppe (overflowing) as vocatives, although the 
latter word is not attested as an adjective.” Attridge takes napoaéc 
as a neuter adjective, used adverbially (“radiantly”) and xAnuvuppe as 
a verb, with Berop Oeùyńtpa as the subject. Both of these con- 
struals are problematic, however. Holladay leaves line 1, the sup- 
posed reference to circumcision, dangling, as he switches from third 
person to direct address, and takes nàńuvppe as an unattested form. 
Attridge has to supply a line (^when you achieved something") to 
make the transition to direct speech. These problems are resolved if 
we take Abraham as the subject of the finite verb mAjwuppe: “I 
heard . . . how once Abraham abounded in glorious thoughts." The 
forms xAvtonyég and moegpoég then are not vocatives, but neuter 
accusatives, qualifying the noun "appo, which means “cord,” or 
“something tied.” 

The syntax of the passage has been obscured by the editors’ read- 
ing of “aupa tı as one word rather than two, and consequently as 
a dative, and Mras’s consequent emendation of onéptepov to oxeptépo. 
If we read “oppo as an accusative of respect, however, the syntax 
of the passage is cleared up. The words xAvtonyég and nmopoaés then 
agree with "appo, and Oe09uAf Beyńtpo is in apposition to it. (The 
plural is due to the plural óeouóv, alternatively BeAyńtpa may be 
read as an independent sentence with the verb implied: the spells 
were pleasing to God).?* The passage should be translated as follows: 


2! Pace Holladay, ibid. 

?' Holladay here follows a suggestion of Walter. 

33 One manuscript, N, reads éxAnwuppe, but the augment is often omitted in epic 
Greek. 

** This was suggested to me by Margaret Mitchell. 
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Ten thousand times have I heard in the ancient laws how once Abraham 
abounded in glorious reasonings, in respect of the famous, surpassing, 
splendid cord of bonds, spells pleasing to God. 


What then is this “cord of bonds” that is the occasion of Abraham’s 
glory? The perverse determination of some scholars to find a refer- 
ence to circumcision here is shown by Philippson’s emendation of 
“aupatı to aipatı (blood).^ Almost as forced is Holladay's sugges- 
tion that “bonds” would signify the enduring bond of the covenant 
between God and Abraham.” The most elaborate interpretation of 
the passage has been offered by Gutman, who argues that Philo’s 
style finds its parallel in the Orphic hymns “in so far as there too 
the author’s motive is apparent to shroud himself in a cloud of mys- 
tical obscurities.””’ He translates: 


A thousand times have I heard how once (the spirit of) Abraham 
abounded in primeval doctrines, the far-echoing lofty and radiant link 
of chains; how (his spirit abounded) with wisdom of great praise, the 
ecstasy beloved of God. For when he left the goodly abode of the 
blessed born, the great-voiced Blessed One prevented the immolation, 
and made immortal His word, from which day much-sung glory fell 
to the lot of the son of the blessed born.?? 


On the basis of this rendering he proceeds to expound Philo's 
intention: 


The Law of Israel is in his view one of the principal and basic ele- 
ments in the cosmic process. This Law existed before the creation, but 
when the word came into existence the Law and its commandments 
served as that force of harmony which created order and rule, and 
fused the isolated parts of the cosmos into a process of unity, as they 
could not be fused without it. Men had no conception of the chains 
of this harmony in the cosmos—law and its regulations—till Abraham 
came and revealed them to humanity.” 


3 L. M. Philippson, Ezechiel des jüdischen Trauerspieldichters Auszug aus Egypten und 
Philo des Alteren Jerusalem (Berlin: List, 1830) 62. 

°° Holladay, Fragments, 251. 

7 Gutman, “Philo,” 37. 

?3 Tbid., 40. Gutman emends nAjuuvpe to éxAnuvppe and reads "oup tt as two 
words. Then the two dative phrases, &pyeyovoiot... Deopoig and ueyovyfitoiot 
Aoylopoic, are in apposition and the two accusative phrases “oppo tı Seou@v and 
BevcopiAh VeAyAtpa, are also in apposition. 

? Ibid., 53. 
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This interpretation depends heavily on three elements, all of them 
doubtful: 

First, it is said that Abraham “abounded in primeval doctrines.” 
Gutman argues that this expression must refer to “codes or doctrines 
which preceded all things and anticipated all creation, even the cre- 
ation of the world," and infers the Jewish idea of preexistent wis- 
dom and the preexistent law.? However, it is not apparent that 
&pxéyovoc necessarily implies existence before creation. In accordance 
with Philo's generally bombastic style it may simply connote extreme 
antiquity. Again, Oeouoí are not automatically to be identified as the 
law of Israel. The parallel with Aoytopoig suggests traditional wis- 
dom. True, the Jewish law is identified with wisdom in other texts, 
but there 1s no clear reference to the Jewish law here, certainly not 
to the “book of the law of Moses.”*! The point is simply that Abraham 
is informed by the most ancient wisdom. 

Second, the phrase “appa tı Ógouóv is understood as “link of 
chains" in the light of Plato's use of óopóc in the Timaeus, where 
the heavenly bodies are linked by animate bonds.? Philo of Alexandria 
evidently drew on the Platonic tradition when he said that God was 
the 6ecuóc of the universe.” However, the cosmic sense of decpudc¢ 
depends on its context. In itself the word simply means bond. There 
is no explicit cosmic reference here. 

Third, Gutman translates 0e10Q1Afj 0gAyttpo as “ecstasy beloved 
of God.” However, SeAyjtpa means “charm” or “spell,” not an expe- 
rience such as ecstasy. 

A far simpler interpretation is readily available. In Gen 22:9, 
Abraham binds Isaac before he lays him on the wood. The bind- 
ing is further highlighted in the Targum. Later tradition refers to 
the whole incident as the binding of Isaac or Akedah. With Attridge, 
we should recognize here a clear allusion to the binding of Isaac, 
which is in fact the subject of the entire fragment. It is the binding 
of Isaac, then, that is designated as OeioiAf Bedyitpa. 


3 Ibid., 40-41. Aristobulus, who may have been roughly contemporary with 


Philo, identifies Torah with Wisdom and says that it existed before heaven and 
earth (PE 13.12.11). The preexistence of wisdom is found in Prov 8:22 and the 
identification with the Torah in Sir 24:23. 

?' The phrase of Sir 24:23. 

? Gutman, “Philo,” 44—45. Plato, Timaeus 38e. 

° Philo, Quis Rerum Divinarum Heres, 23. 
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Here again the commentators have been reluctant to take the text 
at face value. Attridge, who takes the phrase as subject of the verb 
“abound” translates: “your God-beloved prayers.” But as he readily 
admits, 8eAyjtpa means charms or spells, and no prayers of Abraham 
are mentioned in Genesis 22. Holladay, who thinks the phrase refers 
to circumcision, recognizes the meaning “as a ‘charm’ in the sense 
of that which becomes a means of satisfying, or even appeasing God.”** 
But he is evidently uncomfortable with the magical overtones of 
“charms” or “spells” and so he translates “divinely pleasing gestures.” 
Yet spells are often associated with binding, if only in a figurative 
sense, and this association surely determines Philo’s choice of words 
in this passage. 


The Remainder of the Passage 


Before we reflect further on what Philo meant by referring to the 
binding of Isaac as “spells pleasing to God” a few problems in the 
remainder of the fragment remain to be addressed. The subject of 
the following sentence is Bpu]rvog aivetéc, “the praiseworthy loud- 
shouting one," presumably God. The adjective Bpujrvog is used for 
Ares in the Iliad, but more generally evokes the motif of Zeus as 
thunderer. In the context here it represents an interpretation of Gen 
22:11, where the angel of the Lord 1s said to call to Abraham from 
heaven. He thereby holds back the firewood (“exxovpa “toxov), or 
prevents the burnt offering.? Simultaneously, God makes Abraham's 
fame or reputation (ev ọétıv) immortal. The personal pronoun usu- 
ally means *his own," but is frequently used to refer to other per- 
sons in post-Homeric epics.*° Holladay's translation, “he made his 
own voice immortal” makes little sense. Attridge, “made his promise 
immortal,” sees a reference to Gen 22:16-18, where God promises 
to make Abraham's offspring as numerous as the sand on the seashore. 
tig can mean a voice from heaven or an oracle, but God did not 
need to make his voice or oracle immortal; rather the emphasis of 
the whole fragment is on the fame of Abraham and his son, and 
how that fame was acquired. 


* Holladay, Fragments, 252-3. 

3 Attridge translates “quenched the pyre,” but we need not assume that the fire 
had been lit. 

?» LSJ, 601. Cf. Hesiod, Works and Days, 58; Apollonius Rhodios 1.1113. 
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The prevention of the sacrifice is said to have happened for 
Abraham “when he had left the splendid enclosure caivogitev.” 
Attridge translates “the beautiful garden of dread plants” and thinks 
that the reference is to the wood that Abraham took with him to 
Mount Moriah. Holladay takes qvtóv in the secondary sense of 
“offspring” and translates “of the awesome race,” a reference to 
Abraham's departure from Ur of the Chaldees." The latter inter- 
pretation seems more satisfactory, since a garden of dread plants is 
never mentioned in the story of the Akedah, but the reference is 
obscure in any case. 

The first passage cited concludes with the statement that the 
offspring of that awesome-born one” obtained much-hymned renown. 
Attridge thinks the “awesome-born” one is Isaac, because of the 
peculiar circumstances of his birth, but allows that a reference to 
Abraham is also possible. Walter, exploiting the similarity between 
aivoyovoio and aivogótov, argues that the reference is to Abraham, 
as a descendant of the Giants.? In Gen 22:17 God promises to bless 
Abraham's offspring (Israel). Here too the offspring 1s probably col- 
lective and the progenitor Abraham. “Awesome-born” is simply a 
bombastic epithet, intended to convey a sense of Abraham's heroic 
stature. But if Isaac 1s the awesome-born one, the offspring is still 
Israel. 

The supplementary citation about the substitution of the ram raises 
no problems that are significant for our discussion. It may be use- 
ful to recapitulate here our translation of the main fragment: “Ten 
thousand times have I heard in the ancient laws how once Abraham 
abounded in glorious reasonings, in respect of the famous, surpass- 
ing, splendid cord of bonds, spells pleasing to God. For when he 
left the splendid enclosure of the awesome race, the praiseworthy 
thunderer prevented the burnt offering and made his reputation 
immortal. Thenceforward the offspring of that awesome-born one 
obtained much-hymned praise." 


? So also Mras and Walter, who further identify the awesome race with the 
giants of Genesis 6. 

9? Not “awesome child", pace Holladay. 

? Walter, Fragmente, 149. 
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The Understanding of the Akedah 


How then does Philo understand the Akedah? The theme of his 
poem is the beauty and illustrious history of Jerusalem. He singles 
out the episode of the Akedah because of its location, on the assump- 
tion that Moriah is in fact Mt. Zion. Unlike the biblical account 
and most Second Temple paraphrases, however, Philo makes no 
mention of a test. Neither does he mention the faith of Abraham, 
nor his willingness to sacrifice his only-begotten son, although the 
intention of sacrifice is clearly implied. Instead, Philo seems to regard 
the actual binding of Isaac as efficacious. The “cord of bonds" is 
pleasing to God, and obviates the need for consummation of the 
sacrifice. In return, God establishes Abraham’s reputation and blesses 
his offspring. 

Philo uses the word Beùyńtpa, spells, with reference to the bind- 
ing. Modern translators have avoided the literal meaning of the word, 
perhaps because of the pejorative view of “magic” in the modern 
west, but the association of spells with binding is too widespread in 
antiquity to be coincidental. We must allow, however, that Philo is 
exploiting this association in an original way. Binding usually figures 
in curses, as a way of imposing restraints on the vicüm. The idea 
of binding as "spells pleasing to God" is a novel adaptation of magic, 
or quasi-magical, ritual. 


Binding Spells 


In Jewish magical texts, binding sometimes has cosmic implications. 
A late mystical text speaks of “the spell and the seal by which one 
binds the earth and by which one binds the heavens."" A magical 
formula used by Rabbi Joshua bar Perahya began “I bind, tie and 
suppress all demons and harmful spirits that are in the world."" 


, 


1 See P. Schafer, “Magic and Religion in Ancient Judaism," in P. Schafer and 
H. G. Kippenberg, ed., Envisioning Magic. A Princeton Seminar and Symposium (Leiden: 
Brill, 1997) 42. On magic in ancient Judaism see further P. S. Alexander, “Incantations 
and Books of Magic," in Schürer, The History, 3.342—79 and H. D. Betz, “Jewish 
Magic in the Greek Magical Papyri" in Schafer and Kippenberg, ed., Envisioning 
Magic, 45—63.. 

+ See Alexander, “Incantations and Books of Magic," 354. 
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More typically, however, binding was envisioned as a way of restrain- 
ing human beings. 

Binding spells, caté&deopo1, are attested in Greek literature from 
the fifth century Bce. The Fates, or Erinyes, in Aeschylus’ Éumenides 
recite a Opvog Séout0c, or “binding song" (Eum 306). Plato speaks of 
peripatetic magicians who perform «atédeopot for a price (Resp 2.364b). 
Most of the spells were purely verbal. Many consist of a list of names. 
A verb of binding was presumably uttered aloud during the ritual. 
The binding formula has been described by Christopher Faraone as 
“a form of performative utterance that is accompanied by a ritually 
significant act, either the distortion and perforation of a lead tablet 
or (more rarely) the binding of the hands and legs of a small effigy.”” 
These spells provided a means of binding or restraining enemies 
without killing them. Faraone lists four general categories: commer- 
cial curses, curses against athletes or similar kinds of public per- 
formers, amatory curses, and judicial curses.? In the case of athletes 
and commercial rivals, the spell is meant to impair their perfor- 
mance. Similarly, judicial spells aimed at restraining the opponent’s 
performance in court. 

Most interesting for our purposes are the amatory spells. These 
fall into two categories. The first, the separation-curse, or Trennungszauber, 
was usually aimed at a rival lover, and sought to inhibit relations 
between the rival and the beloved. The second category, the aphro- 
disiac or erotic curse, mentions only the beloved. It sought to afflict 
the beloved with burnings, itchings or insomnia that could only be 
relieved by submitting to the suitor.‘ This kind of binding spell is 
of interest here, as it shows that such spells were not necessarily 
aimed at enemies, and did not always have hostile intent. Another 
parallel for a benign use of binding can be found in the Testament 
of Job, a Hellenistic Jewish writing from around the turn of the era. 


2 C. A. Faraone, “The Agonistic Context of Early Greek Binding Spells,” in 
C. A. Faraone and D. Obbink, eds., Magika Hiera. Ancient Greek Magic and Religion 
(New York: Oxford, 1991) 3-32 ( 5). 

+ Ibid., 10. See further J. G. Gager, Curse Tablets and Binding Spells from the Ancient 
World (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1992), who devotes chapters to competi- 
tion in theater and circus, amatory issues, legal issues, business, and justice and 
revenge. 

“ Cf the “love spell of attraction” in PGM IV. 2891-2942. See H. D. Betz, The 
Greek Magical Papyri in Translation (2nd ed.; Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1992) 92-94. The spell involves a threat to bind Adonis with steel chains. 
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There the daughters of Job are give girdles to wear about their 
breasts, so that it may go well with them all the days of their lives.” 
These are the same girdles that God gave Job when he told him to 
“gird up your loins like a man." When Job put them on he was 
healed immediately in body and soul and received the gift of prophecy. 
For the daughters, the girdles function as phylacteries, and also con- 
fer a change of heart and mystical insight into the heavenly world." 


The Binding of Isaac 


There are then some parallels for binding with positive intent, although 
we have no close parallel to the binding of Isaac. I would suggest 
that Philo viewed the binding as a substitute sacrifice. The victim, 
Isaac, was restrained and thereby dedicated, not to the person per- 
forming the ritual (Abraham) as would be the case in an amatory 
spell, but to God. The actual transfer of the victim to God by sacrifice 
is rendered unnecessary by the efficacy of the binding. 

It may be, of course, that Philo's use of the words Berogiù f Beùyńtpa 
is a mere rhetorical flourish that should not be pressed. Philo uses 
other terms, such as poipo, fate, with little apparent attention to their 
nuances. It would be a mistake, however, to dismiss Philo's choice 
of terms as inconsequential. He was, to be sure, bombastic, but his 
poem was nonetheless an attempt to reconceive biblical tradition in 
Hellenistic categories. His understanding of the “cord of bonds" in 
the binding of Isaac may be quite different from the xoxáósecuot 
of the Greeks, but his choice of words suggested at least an analogy. 
The binding of Isaac was also a performative act, which was efficacious 
in offering the victim to God as a virtual sacrifice, with far-reach- 
ing results. The terminology suggests that Philo understood the efficacy 
of the binding as a ritual by the analogy of magical spells. I am not 
aware of any parallel to this peculiar understanding, but it deserves 
to be noted in the rich history of the interpretation the binding of 
Isaac. 


5 T. Job 46:9. 

© T. Job 47:5; cf. Job 38:3; 40:7. 

1 See P. W. van der Horst, “Images of Women in the Testament of Job,” in 
M. A. Knibb and P. W. van der Horst, ed., Studies on the Testament of Job (SNTSMS 
66; Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989) 101-3. 
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JOSEPH AND ASENETH: JEWISH OR CHRISTIAN? 


One of the major shifts in biblical scholarship in recent years has 
been the transfer of focus away from the original composition of the 
texts and towards the history of reception and interpretation. James 
Kugel’s books on the “traditions of the Bible” are perhaps the out- 
standing monument to this scholarly trend.' Related to this has been 
increased interest in the so-called “final form” of the text, and in 
the importance of diverse textual witnesses in their own right (in the 
work, for example, of J. A. Sanders)? In the context of the Apocrypha 
and Pseudepigrapha, this trend has led to increased interest in the 
Christian use and transmission of works hitherto viewed as Jewish.? 
In works such as the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs' or 3 Baruch, 
Christian references are no longer seen as intrusive elements to be 
excised and discarded, but as evidence for intentional editorial activ- 
ity, and, indeed, for the compositional setting of the work as we 
have it. In some other cases, such as the story of Joseph and Aseneth, 
the very existence of a Jewish apocryphon is put in question.^ 


! James L. Kugel, The Bible as It Was (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1997); The 
Traditions of the Bible (Cambridge: Harvard, 1998). 

2 J. A. Sanders, Canon and Community (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1984). 

? See the issue of the Journal for the Study of Judaism devoted to “the Christianization 
of ancient Jewish writings,” edited by J. W. van Henten and B. Schaller, 757 32/4 
(2001), with contributions by R. A. Kraft, M. A. Knibb, D. C. Harlow and C. Bóttrich. 
R. A. Kraft has argued for many years that texts that were transmitted by Christians 
should be viewed first of all as Christian, and that the burden of proof lies on any- 
one who would posit a Jewish original. See his essays, “The Pseudepigrapha in 
Christianity,” in John C. Reeves, ed., Tracing the Threads: Studies in the Vitality of Jewish 
Pseudepigrapha (SBLEJL 6; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1994) 55-86 and “Setting the 
Stage and Framing Some Central Questions," FSF 32(2001) 371-95. Unfortunately, 
Kraft has not pursued these questions by actually analyzing specific texts, so his 
"central questions" remain on a general and hypothetical level. 

* H. W. Hollander and M. de Jonge, The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs. A 
Commentary (SVTP 8; Leiden: Brill, 1985). 

? D. C. Harlow, The Greek Apocalypse of Baruch (3 Baruch) in Hellenistic Judaism and 
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There are, it seems to me, two broad issues at stake in this schol- 
arship.’ One concerns the nature of Judaism in the Hellenistic and 
Roman periods. ‘The great bulk of the literature that makes up con- 
ventional collections of Jewish Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha was 
preserved by Christians rather than by Jews, and very little of it has 
survived in Hebrew or Aramaic. If this literature was originally 
authored by Jews, it was disowned and abandoned by rabbinic 
Judaism (if indeed the rabbis were even aware of its existence). 
Moreover, the kind of Judaism that can be reconstructed from these 
texts is very different from that of the rabbis. Much of it has very 
little interest in halachic issues. There have always been scholars, 
especially but not exclusively Jewish, who have questioned whether 
this material was Jewish at all. In some (though not all) cases, the 
question arises from a clear ideological bias." In any case, the issue 
concerns the diversity of Judaism in the Second Temple period. The 
writings of Philo and Josephus provide clear cases of Jewish writings 
that were of greater interest to Christians in the patristic period than 
they were to the Rabbis. The recovery of Aramaic and Hebrew frag- 
ments of the books of Enoch and Jubilees in the Dead Sea Scrolls 
have also put the Jewish origin of these books beyond doubt, despite 
the fact that they were only transmitted by Christians in later cen- 
turies. The extent and variety of non-rabbinic, post-biblical Jewish 
writings is one of the issues at stake. 

The other issue concerns the nature of early Christianity, and the 
degree to which early Christians found their own identity in stories 
that derived from the Old Testament, without explicit reference to 
Christ. There is no doubt that Christians copied and read works 
that were primarily about Old Testament characters. In many cases, 
they made the relevance of these stories explicit by inserting refer- 
ences to Christ. Consequently, it 1s often assumed that books that 
lack such explicit references are not Christian. This assumption is 
not unreasonable, but the argument is admittedly circular: we lack 
clear examples of such Christian compositions because we assume 
that such texts are Jewish. But the opposite position, that books trans- 


7 See my reflections in my essay on “The Literature of the Second Temple 
Period,” in the Oxford Handbook of Jewish Studies (ed. M. Goodman, Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 2002) 53-78, especially 56—58. 

* E.g. J. Efron's treatment of the Psalms of Solomon in his Studies on the Hasmonean 
Period (Leiden: Brill, 1987) 219—86. 
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mitted by Christians but lacking explicit Christian references should 
be treated as Christian compositions, is equally circular. ‘This posi- 
tion is demonstrably unreliable in the cases of Philo and Josephus 
and of the books of Enoch and Jubilees. 

It is often claimed that anything that was transmitted by Christians 
could have been composed by Christians.’ But this is evidently not 
so. The Book of Leviticus has been transmitted faithfully by Christians; 
yet we can hardly conceive of a Christian composing it. Books are 
copied and transmitted for various reasons. ‘The people who trans- 
mit them are not necessarily interested in the whole works. ‘The orig- 
inal authors, in contrast, must be presumed responsible for all aspects 
of the writings they composed. It is not enough, then, to ask whether 
a given writing would have been of interest to Christians. We must 
ask whether there is anything in it that a Christian author would 
not be likely to compose. The question of Jewish or Christian author- 
ship of any particular document cannot be decided by general con- 
siderations of principle, but requires close analysis of the specific text 
in question. In short, neither Jewish nor Christian origin can be 
established by default." Lack of explicit Christian references is not 
in itself enough to establish that a text is Jewish. But it 1s equally 
unsatisfactory merely to assert the possibility that a disputed text 
could have been composed by a Christian. Either position requires 
supporting evidence. In debates of this sort, conclusive proof is sel- 
dom if ever available, but, conversely, assertions of mere possibility 
(whether of Jewish or of Christian authorship) are never sufficient. 
What is at issue is the relative degree of probability in any specific 
case. 


The Case of Joseph and Aseneth 


The story of Joseph and Aseneth provides a good example of an apoc- 
ryphal work whose provenance is open to question. It is not attested 
at all before the late fourth century cE, at the earliest, and the old- 
est textual witness is a sixth century Syriac translation. While many 


? E.g. Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, 247; Kraft, “Setting the Stage,” 375. 

10 Pace Kraft, “Setting the Stage,” 386. 

! C. Burchard, “Joseph and Aseneth,” OTP 2.178-81; Kraemer, When Aseneth 
Met Joseph, 225-6. 
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aspects of the text are paralleled in Christian writings, there is no 
explicit Christian reference, although Joseph often appears explicitly 
as a type of Christ in other writings. The original editor, Battifol, 
thought the work was Chrisüan." Nearly all recent scholars have 
regarded it as a product of Hellenistic Judaism between, approxi- 
mately, 100 BcE and 100 crE.? Recently Ross Kraemer has argued 
strongly that the text is no older than the third or fourth century 
cE, and that it is at least as likely to be Christian as Jewish. She 
also has challenged the usual assumption that the book was com- 
posed in Egypt, and argued that it could have been written any- 
where in the Roman East, with a slight preference for Syria." The 
difficulty of pinning down the provenance of the work is compounded 
by its genre. It is a romantic novel, written to entertain and to 
edify.” Insofar as the story is set in Pharaonic Egypt, it seeks to con- 
ceal its actual provenance. But even imaginative fictions betray their 
historical contexts by the interests that they highlight, and by inci- 
dental use of local color from their own time and place. If Joseph 
and Aseneth were explicit about its provenance, there would be no 
debate about it. Our quest, then, is of necessity a matter of inference. 

There is, of course, some question as to what we mean by the 
text. Most scholars in recent years have been persuaded by Burchard’s 
arguments in favor of the longer text.^ Kraemer prefers the short 
text edited by Philonenko." This issue requires a more thorough 
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assessment of the text-critical arguments than I can attempt here (or 
than Kraemer has offered). It does not seem to me, however, that 
the issues that I will discuss here stand or fall on the choice of text. 
It is not the case, for example, that the long form of the text is 
Christian and the short form Jewish. The main conclusion I would 
draw from the existence of variant forms of the text 1s that the text 
was fluid, and that it is not very likely that any text found in a 
medieval manuscript was preserved unchanged from the turn of the 
era. When we speak about the original text, we can only mean the 
main outline of the text that is common to all variants, not neces- 
sarily the exact wording that we have before us in any manuscript. 


The Core Issues in the Story 


With these considerations in mind, I propose to comment briefly on 
some disputed issues relating to the provenance of Joseph and Aseneth. 
The first, and in many ways the most basic question, is what 1s the 
book about? Joseph and Aseneth contains two distinct though related 
stories. The first deals with the marriage of Joseph and Aseneth; the 
second with a conflict involving Pharaoh’s son and Joseph’s broth- 
ers. As far as the first story is concerned, it seems to me that Kraemer 
is quite right in supposing that it addresses an obvious problem in 
the biblical text: “how did Joseph, an Israelite, marry an Egyptian 
woman, who was the daughter of an Egyptian priest, particularly in 
light of numerous biblical prohibitions against such marriages.”'* The 
story responds to this problem by explaining how Aseneth aban- 
doned idolatry and converted to the worship of the God of Israel.'® 
The subject matter, then, is first, intermarriage, and second, con- 
version. To be sure, these concerns do not exhaust the story. There 
are obvious mystical aspects in Aseneth's encounter with the angel, 
and she is no ordinary convert, but has symbolic significance. But 


18 Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, 20. 

19 Tt should be emphasized that the story is essentially positive: the intention is 
not to prohibit intermarriage but to show how it can be made possible. It is a fun- 
damental misreading of the story to see it as antagonistic to the Gentile world (as 
does J. M. G. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora [Edinburgh: Clark, 1996] 
204-16). See the perceptive article of G. J. Brooke, “Joseph, Aseneth, and Lévi- 
Strauss," in G. J. Brooke and J.-D. Kaestli, ed. JVarrativity in Biblical and Related Texts 
(Leuven: Peeters/Leuven University Press, 2000) on the manner in which the var- 
ious oppositions in the text are overcome. 
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it 1s important to keep in mind what gives the story its coherence. 
The problem of intermarriage, and the way that it 1s treated, is of 
fundamental importance for establishing the provenance of the story. 

It is more difficult to find a generative problem underlying the 
second story in Joseph and Aseneth. Kraemer suggests that the tale 
explains how Joseph came to rule Egypt instead of Pharaoh’s son, 
while also providing a novellistic threat to the chastity of the hero- 
ine.” This is plausible, as far as it goes, but it hardly explains the 
complexity of the story. Pharaoh’s son conspires not only against 
Joseph but also against Pharaoh. Joseph’s brothers are divided. Some 
side with Pharaoh’s son against their own brother. Most notewor- 
thy is the portrayal of Levi, the priest, and Simeon, as formidable 
warriors, and the attempt of Pharaoh’s son to hire them as merce- 
naries. The story is at pains to show that Levi, especially, is loyal 
to Pharaoh and wishes no harm to his son. Also Joseph proves his 
loyalty by giving the crown to Pharaoh’s grandson, and being like 
a father to him. In short, this story is about political relationships 
and intrigue, military power and reconciliation. These issues do not 
arise from the biblical text, but must have been matters of concern 
to the author, and so they too are important for establishing the 
milieu in which Joseph and Aseneth was written. 


The Issue of Intermarnage 


The concern with intermarriage as a problem in the first story pro- 
vides the basic argument for the view that the story is Jewish. The 
point is not that Christians had no problem with intermarriage, but 
that this problem was much more central to Judaism than to 
Christianity. While Kraemer acknowledges that this is the argument 
that has weighed most heavily with scholars, she devotes only a para- 
graph to it.” (In contrast, she devotes whole chapters to “the Adjuration 
of Angels” and analogies with Hekalot traditions, which are of dubi- 
ous relevance). Instead, she attempts to dismiss the issue by assert- 
ing that “the very popularity of the text among Christians demonstrates 
that Christians found the tale quite compelling and presumably had 
considerable interest in the themes it presented, incuding the mar- 
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riage of an Israelite to a gentile." But even she concedes in a foot- 
note that Christians may have been primarily interested in the story 
as a metaphor for the conversion of Gentiles to Christianity.” As 
we have noted already, composition and transmission are quite 
different processes. Kraemer’s argument is weakened by her failure 
to produce evidence of Christian concern with intermarriage, such 
as would have generated this story in the first place. 

The issue of intermarriage is ubiquitous in ancient Jewish litera- 
ture.” It appears as a concern already in Genesis. The ban on inter- 
marriage with the peoples of the land in Deut 7:1—4 was later 
interpreted as applying to all Gentiles. The concern with intermar- 
riage is apparent not only in rigoristic writings from the land of 
Israel, such as the book of Jubilees, but also in Jewish literature writ- 
ten in Greek (e.g. Philo, Spec Leg 3.29; Josephus, Ant 8.191; 12.187). 
The comment of Philonenko, “le mariage de Joseph et Aséneth posait 
une question a la conscience juive," is indisputably well founded.” 

The issue of intermarriage is much less prominent in early Christian 
writings, but it is present. St. Paul admonishes the Corinthians, “do 
not get misyoked with unbelievers, for what have righteousness and 
lawlessness in common?" (2 Cor 6:14). The verb “misyoke,” het- 
erogygein, is used in LXX Lev 19:19, where the context concerns 
breeding. Philo invokes this verse of Leviticus against adultery and 
sexual vice," but also more generally with reference to justice.”® Paul 
discourages dealings with non-Christians, and the admonition cer- 
tainly applies to intermarriage among other things.” He comments 
more extensively on the subject of marriage in 1 Corinthians 7.? 
There, the main thrust of his argument is “that it is well for a man 
not to touch a woman" (1 Cor 7:1) but that sexual relations within 
marriage are recommended as a safeguard against immorality. The 
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issue of intermarriage is only addressed with respect to existing mar- 
riages. There Paul says that the believer should not take the initia- 
tive to divorce, but is not bound if the unbelieving partner should 
separate. Finally, he rules that a widow is free to marry anyone she 
wishes, but “only in the Lord” (1 Cor 7:39). In 1 Peter 3:1 the exis- 
tence of marriages between Christians and unbelievers seems to be 
accepted. 

Paul certainly disapproved of new marriages between believers and 
unbelievers, but it does not appear to have been a major issue for 
the early Christian communities. The line is drawn between “believ- 
ers” and “unbelievers.” The crucial distinction is between those who 
accepted Jesus as the Christ or messiah, and those who did not. 
Tertullian provides one of the most explicit Christian statements on 
the subject, in his treatise De Corona: “Marriage too decks the bride- 
groom with its crown; and therefore we will not have heathen brides, 
lest they seduce us even to the idolatry with which among them 
marriage is initiated. You have the law from the patriarchs indeed; 
you have the apostle enjoining people to marry in the Lord.’”*! Else- 
where, Tertullian specifies that “only in the Lord” means “to a 
Christian."? Condemnations of intermarriage appear occasionally in 
the Church Fathers and in the canons of Church councils.” It should 
be noted that marriage with Jews was no more acceptable than 
marriage with Gentiles. The Theodosian Code (435 cE) placed Jewish- 
Christian marriage on a par with adultery (which was punishable by 
death).** 

The theme of intermarriage, then, was not without interest for 
Christians. Should we infer that a story like Joseph and Aseneth could 
as easily have been written by a Christian as by a Jew? The issue 
here is one of relative probability. The possibility of Christian author- 
ship can not be excluded. The question is whether there is anything 
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in this tale of the marriage of an Israelite man and a Gentile woman 
that makes a Jewish origin more likely? 

The first point to consider here is what the conversion of Aseneth 
entails. Joseph’s initial objection even to kissing Aseneth (after he has 
been assured that she will not molest him!) is formulated in religious 
rather than ethnic terms: “It is not right for a man who worships 
God, who with his mouth blesses the living God, and eats the blessed 
bread of life, and drinks the blessed cup of immortality and is anointed 
with the blessed unction of incorruption, to kiss a strange woman, 
who with her mouth blesses dead and dumb idols and eats of their 
table the bread of anguish, and drinks of their libations the cup of 
treachery and is anointed with the unction of destruction."? He does 
not say that Hebrews do not marry Egyptian women, or that eth- 
nic intermarriage as such is an abomination to his God. This ten- 
dency to emphasize moral and religious claims rather than ethnic 
particularity is quite compatible with Christian authorship,? but it 
is also quite typical of Hellenistic Judaism.” 

In Christianity, the line between insider and outsider is typically 
drawn on grounds of belief or unbelief. Faith as such is not raised 
as an issue in Joseph and Aseneth. The closest we come is when Aseneth 
first sees Joseph and is overwhelmed by his appearance. Aseneth 
repents of having spoken evil of him because “I did not know that 
Joseph is the son of God” (6:6; 6:3 in Burchard’s edition).** Such 
recognition scenes are well attested in Jewish literature of the Second 
Temple period, especially in an eschatological context. In the Similitudes 
of Enoch, the wicked realize the error of their ways when they see 
“that Son of Man” in all his glory (1 Enoch 62). In the Wisdom of 
Solomon 5, the unrighteous are stricken when they see that the right- 
eous are numbered among the sons of God.? The analogy with the 
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Wisdom of Solomon is especially interesüng, since there the right- 
eous man is also said to be son of God." Whether a Christian author 
would have portrayed Joseph as “the son of God" is open to question. 
Joseph is often regarded as a figure of Christ in Christian literature. 
Aseneth's “faith” that Joseph is the son of God, however, is confined 
to this one passage, and plays no further role in the story. Neither 
is there any other indication that Joseph is viewed in this story as 
a figure of Christ. 

Some other factors point more strongly to Jewish authorship of 
the original story. Although the conversion of Aseneth involves sev- 
eral ritualistic features (especially in the episode of the honeycomb), 
there is no clear reference to any known Jewish or Christian ritual 
of conversion." Circumcision is irrelevant, since Aseneth is a woman. 
Most significant, however 1s the absence of baptism. Proselyte bap- 
tism in Judaism is not attested reliably before the second century 
cE.” If Joseph and Aseneth derives from Diaspora Judaism before 100 
CE, as most scholars think, then the absence of baptism need not 
be surprising. In Christianity, however, baptism was the ritual of 
conversion from the beginning. Its absence in Joseph and Aseneth weighs 
against both Christian authorship and against a date after which the 
practice of proselyte baptism had become common in Judaism. 

While the emphasis in the story is on Aseneth’s repudiation of 
idolatry, a few passages indicate that conversion also had a social 
and ethnic dimension. The first is the initial description of Aseneth. 
We are told that “she was quite unlike the daughters of the Egyptians, 
but in every respect like the daughters of the Hebrews. She was tall 
as Sarah, and as beautiful as Rebecca, and as fair as Rachel” (1:7-8; 
1:5 in Burchard's edition). Kraemer points out that Christian read- 
ers did not necessarily associate the biblical patriarchs with con- 
temporary Jews." But the point to note is that Hebrews here are 
an ethnic group, with distinctive features." No analogous claims could 
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be made about the daughters of the Christians, who were not of 
one ethnic group. The comment makes much more sense in a Jewish 
context. 

Conversion and marriage necessarily entails transfer from one social 
group to another. The prayer of Aseneth in chapter 12 claims that 
her parents repudiate her because of her conversion, but this is not 
borne out by the story, where her father is delighted at her con- 
version and marriage. We may suspect that the prayer is a secondary 
addition. More significant is Aseneth’s acceptance by Joseph’s fam- 
ily. After the wedding, Aseneth declares to Joseph that “your father 
Israel is my father" (22:3). This statement, which has no biblical 
basis, provides a rare acknowledgement of the communal, social, 
implications of conversion.* Aseneth is joined not only to the God 
of Joseph but also to his blood relatives. The recognition of the fam- 
ily ties entailed by the conversion makes much more sense in a 
Jewish than in a Christian context. 

On the whole, then, the argument that the subject matter of the 
story points to Jewish authorship remains compelling. The subject 
of intermarriage was a central Jewish concern and much less impor- 
tant in Christianity. The absence of any reference to baptism, and 
the (few) expressions of solidarity with the people of Israel also favor 
Jewish provenance. This is not to say that Christian authorship 1s 
completely impossible, but that the balance of probability tilts dis- 
tinctly towards ancient Judaism. 


The Second Story: The Conflict with Pharaoh’s Son 


The second story in Joseph and Aseneth also seems to me to make 
much better sense in a Jewish context than in a Christian one. While 
I am not persuaded by Gideon Bohak’s thesis that the whole story 
is an allegory for the founding of the temple at Leontopolis, I find 
it impossible to read the exploits of Levi in chapters 22-29 without 


tionally good-looking. To my knowledge, Jews were not distinguished by their appear- 
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being reminded of the careers of Onias and his descendants in 
Egypt. According to Josephus, Onias took up arms against Ptolemy 
Physcon, the brother of his patron Philometor, on behalf of the lat- 
ters widow, Cleopatra (4g Ap 2.50—52), and later Oniad generals, 
Chelkias and Ananias, took similar action in support of Cleopatra 
III in her conflict with her son Ptolemy Lathyrus (Ant 13. 284—7). I 
am not suggesting that Joseph and Aseneth should be read as an alle- 
gory for either of these incidents, or as alluding to them at all," but 
that this period provides a context where one might credibly imag- 
ine a Jewish priest-soldier intervening in conflicts within the royal 
family in Egypt. This story would have pointed relevance for Jews 
in Egypt in the last century of Ptolemaic rule. I am not aware that 
any other context has been proposed that would make such good 
sense of the story. Where do we have analogous tales about polit- 
ical intrigue and loyalty to a pagan ruler in early Christianity? 
Neither is there anything in this story that can stand as a posi- 
tive indication of Christian origin. The willingness of Levi and Aseneth 
to forgive their enemies, and not return evil for evil was obviously 
congenial to Christians. Such sentiments were alien to the kind of 
Judaism found in the Dead Sea Scrolls, but were they necessarily 
alien to Hellenistic Judaism? When the king in the Letter of Aristeas 
asks his Jewish guests “to whom must one be generous?" he is told 
that the general opinion is that we should be amicably disposed 
toward those who are amicably disposed to us, but “my belief is that 
we must show liberal charity to our opponents so that in this man- 
ner we may convert them to what is proper and fitting to them” 
(Ep Anst 227). When Levi restrains Simeon from killing the king's 
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son, he offers a pragmatic reason: “if he lives, he will be our friend, 
and his father Pharaoh will be our father” (Joseph and Aseneth, 29:4). 


I see no reason to regard this reasoning as peculiarly Christian. 


The Question of Date 


What can be said of the date of the composition? This is inevitably 
bound up with the question of provenance. If the text was written 
in Egypt, as is usually supposed, then a date before the revolt under 
Trajan is most likely. Later composition is not impossible, but we 
lack evidence for ongoing literary activity by Egyptian Jews after the 
revolt. If the text was not written in Egypt, this argument would 
lose its force. But it seems to me that Egypt is still the most plau- 
sible setting, especially in the case of the second story.? While it is 
possible that this story was composed separately as a supplement to 
the story of Aseneth’s conversion, it is clearly not independent of it. 
The story of Aseneth’s conversion might be older than that of the 
conflict with Pharaoh’s son, but it cannot be later than it. Kraemer’s 
(shght) preference for Syria as the place of origin appeals to the fact 
that the oldest manuscript witnesses are Syrian (6th or 7th century 
cE). One might as well have argued, before the discovery of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, that the books of Enoch and Jubilees originated 
in Ethiopia. The “many affinities with Syrian Christian traditions," 
especially the Odes of Solomon, are of a general character. It is not 
apparent that these affinities are closer than those with the works of 
Philo or with Hellenistic Jewish literature.?! 

Kraemer has argued strenuously for a date no earlier than the 
third or fourth century. The main argument for this position is the 
lack of attestation of the text before the fifth century. This point is 
certainly noteworthy, but it is still an argument from silence, and 
hardly decisive. The complementary argument, that Joseph and Aseneth 
reflects the religious sensibility of late antiquity, seems to me of mixed 
value. 

The mystical encounter of Aseneth with the angel is an episode 
in a story of marriage and conversion, not the primary focus of the 


* So also Humphrey, Joseph and Aseneth, 30. 
? Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, 291. 
?! See e.g. the references cited in the notes to Burchard’s translation. 
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narrative. It does not seem to me that any part of the story can 
reasonably be called “a tale of adjuration of an angel by a woman.” 
An adjuration is an action performed in order to bring about an 
encounter with a heavenly being. (Kraemer speaks of “those ancient 
practices and traditions that envision the ability of human beings to 
adjure [that is, compel] divine beings to appear and to perform the 
bidding of the adjurer."? But there is nothing to indicate that Aseneth 
performed her actions with a view to calling down an angel or com- 
pelling him to appear. She performs rituals of repentance, casting 
out her idols, putting off her fine clothes and putting on sackcloth 
and ashes, and fasting. The apparition of the angel is completely 
unexpected.** (We might compare the episode in Daniel chapter 9, 
where Daniel’s prayer of repentance is followed by the apparition 
of an angel who explains the text of Jeremiah that had been both- 
ering him). Her actions bear some similarity not only to the rituals 
of adjuration, but more generally to “the phases of ritual elucidated 
and analyzed by Victor Turner, namely, separation, liminality, trans- 
formation, and reintegration.”” The same can be said, even more 
obviously, of rituals of conversion. 

The affinities with merkavah mysticism and Hellenistic magic as 
stated by Kraemer seem to me greatly exaggerated. No character in 
Joseph and Aseneth is going down to the chariot or up to the heav- 
ens. The similarities are no more than we might find with vision- 
ary texts of the Hellenistic period. No confidence can be placed in 
Kraemer’s explanation of the bees in terms of Neoplatonism.”’ The 
episode of the bees is the most obscure part of the entire book, and 
has given rise to a bewildering range of explanations. For Bohak, 
the bees symbolize priests; for Kraemer, they are souls. But it is 
not apparent from the story that they are either. The bees of Paradise, 


? Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, 90 

5 Ibid. 

* So also R. D. Chesnutt, review of Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, in JBL 
119(2000) 761. 

5 Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, 95. See further R. C. Douglas, “Liminality 
and Conversion in Joseph and Aseneth,” JSP 3(1988) 31-42. 

5 Note the interesting treatment of the visionary material in Joseph and Aseneth 
in E. M. Humphrey, The Ladies and the Cities: Transformation and Apocalyptic Identity in 
Joseph and Aseneth, 4 Ezra, the Apocalypse and The Shepherd of Hermas (JSPSup 17; 
Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1995). 

? Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, 167-72. 

5 Bohak, Joseph and Aseneth, 1—18. 
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we are told, make the honey that is the food of immortality. Subse- 
quently, they die and rise again, and go off to Aseneth’s tower. Souls 
do not die, in the Platonic tradition. I suspect that Philonenko was 
on the right track in looking to the Egyptian symbolism of the bees,” 
but they are not only associated with the goddess Neith. They are 
ubiquitous in ancient Egypt, and especially associated with royalty. 
Their symbolism in Joseph and Aseneth, however, is obscure, and all 
interpretations hitherto proposed are controversial.^! 

The strongest case for late antique sensibility adduced by Kraemer, 
in my judgment, is the similarity between Joseph and depictions of 
Helios.” Solar imagery was not a novelty of late antiquity, as can 
be seen from its widespread use in Philo, but the best parallels we 
have to the figure of Joseph riding on his chariot are 1n mosaics of 
the third century cE or thereabouts. But this passage in chapter 5 
is not what we might call a structural pillar of the story. It is more 
in the character of an embellishment. It is clear from the differences 
between the extant texts of Joseph and Aseneth that the story could 
be embellished to varying degrees, while the storyline remained intact. 
If the story was originally composed in the Hellenistic period, as I 
continue to believe, there was ample time for embellishment before 
the extant forms of the text were produced. In fact, none of the 
examples that Kraemer has adduced as evidence of late antique sen- 
sibility in Joseph and Aseneth, pertain to the core of what the story 
is about. Moreover, many scholars have noted the resemblance to 
the Christian Eucharist in the passages that refer to eating the bread 
of life and drinking the cup of immortality.? The current consensus 
is that these passages symbolize the Jewish way of life. But one 
could grant that there are late antique elements in this story with- 
out thereby being forced to suppose that the whole story was com- 
posed in the third or fourth century cE. 


5 Philonenko, Joseph et Aséneth, 65. 

& J. Leclant, “Biene,” in W. Helck and O. Eberhard, ed., Lexikon der Agyptologie 
(Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1975) 1.786-90. 

6! E. M. Humphrey, “On Bees and Best Guesses: The Problem of Sitz im Leben 
from Internal Evidence, as Illustrated by Joseph and Aseneth," Currents in Research: 
Biblical Studies 7(1999) 223-36. 

9? Kraemer, When Aseneth Met Joseph, 156-63. 

5 G. D. Kilpatrick, “The Last Supper," ET 64(1952/53) 4—8; J. Jeremias, “The 
Last Supper," ET 64(1952/53) 91-92. 

9 Chesnutt, From Death to Life, 128-37. 
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Conclusion 


Joseph and Aseneth is an imaginative fiction. Whatever we conclude 
about its provenance is a matter of inference, not of certainty. 
Nonetheless, some inferences can claim more probability than oth- 
ers. In this case, the balance of probability still favors the consen- 
sus view that the story originated in Hellenistic Judaism. 

The arguments for Jewish authorship concern first of all the basic 
subject matter of the story. While a story of intermarriage of an 
Israelite and an Egyptian was not without interest for Christians, it 
was of far more central importance in a Jewish context. The likeli- 
hood of Jewish authorship is confirmed by the laudatory reference 
to Hebrew women in chapter 1, and by Aseneth’s embrace of Joseph’s 
father and brothers after her wedding. ‘The fact that the conversion 
does not involve baptism weighs heavily against Christian composi- 
tion, and against a late date for the story. Unlike so many pseude- 
pigraphic writings about biblical figures, this story has no unequivocally 
Christian elements. 

The lack of clear Christian elements seems to me to argue against 
any claim of extensive Christian redaction, let alone Christian author- 
ship in Joseph and Aseneth. The Christian copyists already found much 
that was congenial to their interests in the tale. The story of Aseneth's 
transformation was highly suggestive for the transformation of con- 
verts to Christianity. But the fact that Christians found material con- 
genial did not mean that they composed it. Christianity was built 
on Jewish foundations, not only in its messianic expectation but also 
in its appropriation of Greek philosophy and culture. ‘The Hellenization 
of Christianity followed the trail of the Hellenization of Judaism in 
such authors as Philo. Joseph and Aseneth belongs to this world of 
Hellenized Judaism, which was, on the whole, repudiated by the rab- 
bis, and owed its preservation to Christianity. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


LIFE AFTER DEATH IN PSEUDO-PHOCYLIDES 


The subject of life after death is introduced parenthetically in the 
Sayings of Pseudo-Phocylides (97-115), in the context of an exhor- 
tation on moderation and equanimity. As is typical of aphoristic col- 
lections, sayings are juxtaposed because of thematic association rather 
than strict consequential logic. Advice on moderation in grief is fol- 
lowed by admonitions against disturbing graves or dissolving the 
human frame.! This, in turn, leads to the reflections on life after 
death. The passage, beginning at vs. 103, reads as follows: 


Kai TOKO © èk yain &AniGouev &¢ pcos &AXOciv 
Aetyav' ånoyopévav. Onicw õè Ocoi tehéðovtar 
yoyai yàp uiuvovow åkhpiot év oOuiévoioiw 
nveðua yop fou 000 xpo Ovntoior Kai eikðv 
cópo. yàp èK yain Exouev Kümeto mpog ad yiv 
Avóuevot Kóvic &opév. àp & ave nveðua dédextor . 
TONTES {cov véKvec, yoxaov o Beds Baorreder 
Kotwà uéñoðpo Gópov cidóvix Kai natpis "Aimg 
Svvog X6poc Gxoci nÉvnoi te xoi Baoredow 

ov noAov &vOponoi C@pev xpóvov GAN &nikaipov 
yoxh © à8&voxog Kai &yńpoç Ch Sie navtóc 


The passage is translated as follows by van der Horst (with my own 
variations in parentheses): 


For (and) in fac? we hope that the remains of the departed will soon 
(perhaps) come to the light again out of the earth. And afterwards 
they become gods. 

For the souls remain unharmed in the deceased (among the dead). 
For the spirit is a loan from God to mortals, and his image. 

For we have a body out of earth, and when afterwards we are resolved 
again into earth we are but dust; but the air has received our spirit. . .. 
All alike are corpses, but God rules over the souls 


! W. T. Wilson, The Mysteries of Righteousness. The Literary Composition and Genre of 
the Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides (TSAJ 40; Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 1994) claims that 
vss. 9-131 are structured according to the four cardinal virtues, and relates vss. 
55-96 to moderation, but 97-121 to courage. Vss. 97-98, however, are clearly con- 
cerned with moderation. 

? There is no Greek counterpart for “in fact.” 
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Hades is our common eternal home and fatherland, 
a common place for all, poor and kings. 

We humans live not a long time but for a season. 
But our soul is immortal and lives ageless forever.’ 


This short passage appears to contain a bewildering range of different 
ideas about the afterlife. The hope that the remains will come to 
light out of the earth follows on an admonition against dissolving 
the human frame, and so would seem to imply a physical resurrec- 
tion. In contrast, several statements affirm the immortality of the 
soul. But here again there is a complication. According to vs. 105, 
“souls remain unharmed among the dead,” but the air (6p) receives 
the spirit (nvedua). Most scholars assume that the soul and the spirit 
are one and the same, but some have argued that they should be 
distinguished. Finally, the statement that Hades is our common eter- 
nal home echoes an older eschatology, whereby the shade descends 
to Hades and there is neither physical resurrection nor ascent of the 
spirit to the heavens. 

Scholarly assessments of this confusing passage are of two kinds. 
On the one hand, H. C. Cavallin refers to “the unharmonized jux- 
taposition of contradictory ideas about afterlife.”* Van der Horst cites 
with approval a dictum of Arthur Darby Nock about “the wide- 
spread tendency of language about the afterlife to admit of incon- 
sistencies." Johannes Thomas suggests that the author is stringing 
together whatever ideas are brought to mind by the theme of death.^ 
Pascale Derron claims that Pseudo-Phocylides assembles ideas of 
afterlife that were current in his time, and declines to make a syn- 
thesis.’ Such eclectic juxtaposition of ideas is typical of aphoristic 
wisdom, and Pseudo-Phocylides was no philosopher. On the other 
hand, Felix Christ and Ulrich Fischer have tried to find a coherent 
doctrine of life after death in Pseudo Phocylides.? Christ, who refers 


? Trans. P. W. van der Horst, The Sentences of Pseudo-Phocylides (SVTP 4; Leiden: 
Brill, 1978). 

+ H. C. Cavallin, Life After Death. Pauls Argument for the Resurrection of the Dead in 
I Cor 15. Part I. An Enquiry into the Jewish Background (Lund: Gleerup, 1974) 153. 

? A. D. Nock, Essays on Religion and the Ancient. World (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1972) 1.507, n. 19. C£. Van der Horst, The Sentences, 188-9. 

5 J. Thomas, Der jüdische Phokylides (NTOA 23; Fribourg: Universitátsverlag/ Góttüngen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1992) 206. 

7 P. Derron, Pseudo-Phocylide. Sentences (Paris: Les Belles Lettres, 1986) 25. 

* F. Christ, “Das Leben nach dem Tode bei Pseudo-Phokylides," Theologische 
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to the passage as “ein typisch synkretistisches Amalgam,"? argues for 
a tripartite anthropology, involving body, soul (wvyf) and zveðua, 
each of which is assigned a different place after death, until they 
are brought together in the resurrection. Fischer also affirms a tri- 
partite anthropology, but he denies that Pseudo Phocylides envisions 
resurrection of the body. Consequently, he denies that all three ele- 
ments are combined again at the resurrection. ° 

The disagreements between these scholars involve two main issues. 
First, does Ps. Phocylides envision physical resurrection? And if so, 
how is this idea related to the belief in immortality of the soul? 
Second, does Pseudo-Phocylides assume a bi-partite (body-soul) or a 
tri-partite (body-soul-spirit) anthropology? A third question is raised 
indirectly: how does Pseudo-Phocylides relate to the spectrum of 
Jewish ideas about the afterlife in the centuries around the turn of 
the era? 


Physical. Resurrection? 


An apparent belief in physical resurrection is expressed in verses 
103-104: *we hope that the remains of the departed will perhaps 
come to the light again out of the earth." This is characterized by 
van der Horst as “a very literalistic doctrine of the resurrection,” 
which was “typically Jewish and very un-Greek."! There were in 
fact many stories in the Greck world of individuals who had returned 
from the dead, but most educated Greeks would have found the res- 
urrection of the physical body incomprehensible or ridiculous.'* It is 
not quite accurate, however, to say that such an idea was typically 
Jewish.? Jewish texts from the second century BCE to first century 
cE exhibit a wide range of conceptions of life after death, and only 


Keuschrift 31(1975) 140-7; U. Fischer, Eschatologie und Jenseitserwartung im Hellenistischen 
Diasporajudentum (BZNW 44; Berlin: de Gruyter, 1978) 125-43. 

? Christ, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 147. 

10 Fischer, Eschatologie, 140. 

" Van der Horst, The Sentences, 185. 

? D. B. Martin, The Corinthian Body (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1995) 
114. Martin insists, correctly, that the usual contrast between Jewish and Greek 
views on this subject is oversimplified and ultimately misleading (p. 110). 

13 "The classic contrast of Jewish and Greek eschatology is that of O. Cullmann, 
“Immortality of the Soul or Resurrection of the Dead,” in K. Stendahl, ed., Immortality 
and Resurrection (New York: Harper, 1965) 9-35. 
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rarely affirm resurrection of the physical body.'* Interestingly enough, 
some of the earliest texts that emphasize the physical character of 
the resurrection, such as 2 Maccabees 7 and Sib Or 4:181—2, were 
written in Greek, by authors who came from the Diaspora.? None- 
theless, belief in physical resurrection was atypical of Diaspora Judaism, 
and it is quite alien to the philosophically sophisticated works of 
Philo or the Wisdom of Solomon. 4 Maccabees, which deals with 
the same story of martyrdom as 2 Maccabees 7, eliminates the 
references to physical resurrection. Jewish epitaphs from the Greek- 
speaking Diaspora down to the end of the first century only rarely 
express any hope for an afterlife, and then speak of the flight of the 
soul to the holy ones!® or of astral immortality." Since the Sentences 
are steeped in Greek moral philosophy, it is rather surprising to 
encounter a literalistic belief in physical resurrection here. 

The reference to “the remains of the departed,” in vss. 103-4, 
follows an admonition against dissolving the human frame (&pyovinv 
cvaAvéuev).'® Fischer points out that these verses (102 and 103) are 
linked only by xoi, not by any words indicating a causal connection 
(such as yóp). Instead, vss. 103—4 are linked to vs. 105 (“For the 
souls remain unharmed among the dead"). Fischer infers that the 
souls are the “remains,” and so that Pseudo-Phocylides does not 
affirm bodily resurrection, but only immortality of the soul. But, as 
van der Horst has pointed out, “there are no parallels for Aeiyav’ 


!* This is recognized by van der Horst, The Sentences, 185. On the range of Jewish 
conceptions see G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality and Eternal Life in 
Intertestamental Judaism (Harvard Theological Studies 26; Cambridge, MA: Harvard 
University Press, 1972); Cavallin, Life After Death; J. J. Collins. “The Afterlife in 
Apocalyptic Literature,” in A. J. Avery-Peck and J. Neusner, ed., Judaism in Late 
Antiquity. Part 4. Death, Life-After-Death, Resurrection and The World-to-Come in the Judaisms 
of Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 2000) 119-39. 

5 2 Maccabees describes events in Jerusalem, but it is an abridgement of the 
work of one Jason of Cyrene, and the Greek style betrays a better Hellenistic edu- 
cation than is likely to have been available in Jerusalem. Sib Or 4 is usually thought 
to have been composed in Syria or Asia Minor. 

!¢ W., Horbury and D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Graeco-Roman Egypt (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992) 69 (inscription no. 33 — CIJ 1510). 

" CIJ 788. P. W. van der Horst, Ancient Jewish Epitaphs (Kampen: Kok Pharos, 
1991) 123-3. 

? Christ, “Das Leben nach dem Tode," 141, suggests that this is a polemical 
reference to the practice of gathering bones into ossuaries for secondary burial. Van 
der Horst, The Sentences, 184, insists that “there is not the slightest hint of the use 
of ossilegia in this text," and supports the view that it refers to the dissection of 
cadavers, which was practiced in Alexandria. It is difficult to see, however, how 
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&nowouévov in the sense of souls, whereas its use for the bodily 
remains of the dead is common."? Aevwéva can be used for remains 
other than physical; for example, the remains of good people are 
their deeds." But Fischer's solution would require that the word be 
used here in a way that 1s without parallel. The reference to phys- 
ical resurrection cannot be denied. 

But Pseudo-Phocylides 1s not necessarily so committed to belief in 


physical resurrection as the usual translations would suggest. The 
Greek reads: 


Kal téya 8’ èx yang £Xn(Gopev ès poç &AOeiv 
Aeiyov" &xowuóuevov. Ontoo 5é Oesol veA£Oovtoa 

Van der Horst notes that téya can mean either “soon” or “perhaps, 
probably," and declares that “in view of v. 104b the first meaning 
is here the most feasible.”?! He translates “soon,” and in this he is 
in agreement with all recent commentators. But Pseudo-Phocylides 
was no apocalyptic visionary, and there 1s no other hint in the poem 
of imminent eschatology. I would suggest that “perhaps” is the more 
appropriate translation here." This is the only time in this passage 
where he speaks of hope.? In contrast, he categorically affirms the 
immortality of the soul twice (105, 115). Of that he has no doubt. 
The resurrection of the physical body is acknowledged as a possi- 
bility to be hoped for. Presumably, the author was aware that some 
Jews held this belief, and he affirms it tentatively. The subject 1s 
raised here by the admonition against “dissolving the human frame” 
but the admonition is not made contingent on the belief: Rather, 
the hope of resurrection is introduced as a supplementary support- 
ing consideration. The tone is speculative rather than certain. 

Vs. 104b, “and afterwards they become gods” does not in any 
way require that the resurrection take place soon. While earlier 


the admonition would not apply to the practice of secondary burial, which most 
certainly involved the dissolution of the human frame. 

19 Van der Horst, Essays on the Jewish World of Early Christianity (NTOA 14; Fribourg: 
Universitátsverlag/ Góttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1990) 36 

? H. G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English Lexicon, revised and augmented by 
H. S. Jones with the assistance of R. McKenzie (Oxford: Clarendon, 1940) 1037. 

?! Van der Horst, The Sentences, 185. 

?' This was already suggested by L. Schmidt, in a review of J. Bernays, Ueber das 
phokylideische Gedicht, in Jahrbücher für classische Philologie 3 (1857) 510-19. 

? Van der Horst adds “in fact" without any basis in the Greek. 
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scholars found this statement shocking in a Jewish text, it is now 
widely recognized that it is simply a variant of a common Jewish 
belief, that the righteous are elevated to heaven after death to shine 
like stars or become companions of the angels (who are often called 
DYN, gods, in contemporary Hebrew texts, such as the Dead Sea 
Scrolls).^* The point at issue here is how this belief can accommo- 
date a hope for physical resurrection. Normally, the soul or spirit 
was thought to ascend to heaven, and while this might still have 
bodily form, it was what St. Paul would call a “spiritual body” (cuc 
xveupotikóv). In the words of Plutarch, “we must not violate nature 
by sending the bodies of good men with their souls to heaven."? 
Even St. Paul was emphatic that “flesh and blood cannot inherit the 
kingdom of God” (1 Cor 15:50). It must first be transformed into a 
different kind of body. Pseudo-Phocylides does not discuss the trans- 
formation, but he allows space for it by claiming that physical res- 
urrection and apotheosis are sequential stages in the afterlife. ‘This 
attempt to accommodate different eschatological conceptions as stages 
in a process is typical of the apocalyptic literature of the late first 
century CE. So, for example, 4 Ezra affirms both a messianic reign 
on earth and a new creation, by having the messiah reign for 400 
years and then die, to make way for a return to primeval silence 
and a new creation (4 Ezra 7:28-31). In the New Testament, 
Revelation similarly provides for a reign on earth for 1,000 years, 
followed by a new heaven and a new earth. The account of the res- 
urrection in 2 Baruch is especially relevant to Pseudo-Phocylides: 


For the earth will certainly then restore the dead it now receives so 
as to preserve them: it will make no change in their form, but as it 
has received them, so it will restore them, and as I delivered them to 
it, so also will it raise them. For those who are then alive must be 
shown that the dead have come to life again, and that those who had 
departed have returned. And when they have recognized those they 
know now, then the judgement will begin...” (2 Bar 50:2-4).° 


7 J. J. Collins, “Powers in Heaven. God, Gods and Angels in the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, in J. J. Collins and R. A. Kugler, Religion in the Dead Sea Scrolls (Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000) 1-28. For the belief that the righteous would be raised 
up to heaven after death see Dan 12:2; 1 Enoch 104:2-6. 

? Plutarch, Romulus, 28.8. See Martin, The Corinthian Body, 113. 

°° Trans. R. H. Charles, revised by L. H. Brockington, in H. F. D. Sparks, The 
Apocryphal Old Testament (Oxford: Clarendon, 1984) 869. 
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Then, after the judgement, the appearance of both righteous and 
wicked will change: the righteous “will be transformed so that they 
look like angels” (51:5), while the wicked become decaying shadows 
of their former selves. 2 Baruch, then, provides both for physical 
resurrection and for transformation to an angelic state. These were 
originally two quite distinct conceptions of the afterlife, but in the 
later apocalypses different traditions are combined. Pseudo-Phocylides 
is engaging in a similar synthesis of distinct traditions. 


Soul and Spirit 


The form of afterlife that is most emphatically affirmed by Pseudo- 
Phocylides is the immortality of the soul, which is asserted in vss. 
105 and 115. The first of these statements is somewhat puzzling: 
woxoi yàp Linvovotw &xüpiot év POmévoiow. Van der Horst trans- 
lates: “for the souls remain unharmed in the deceased.” The initial 
impression here is that the soul remains alive in the dead body. But 
then in vs. 108 we are told that the air receives the spirit. Vss. 
111-113 suggest that the soul lives on in Hades. In light of the lat- 
ter point, the phrase év qOwiévotciw in vs. 105 is better translated as 
“among the dead" (ie. in Hades). Most commentators assume that 
the soul (yvyn) and the spirit (xveduo) are one and the same, and 
consequently find a contradiction between vss. 105 and 108.” Christ 
and Fischer, however, argue that Pseudo-Phocylides is making a 
three-fold distinction between body, soul and spirit." So vs. 105 
begins yoxai yap, vs. 106 nveñua yap, and vs. 108 oua yàp. In this 
reading, each element goes to a different place at death: the body 
returns to dust, the soul goes to Hades, and the spirit goes up to 
the air. 

Pseudo-Phocylides’ understanding of the make-up of the human 
being draws on the opening chapters of Genesis. ‘The statement that 
the body is from earth and returns to dust (vss. 107-8) echoes Gen 
3:19. The reference to the image of God in vs. 106 alludes to Gen 
1:27. The mention of the spirit, mvedua, derives from Gen 2:7b, 
which reads in the LXX: 


27 E.g. van der Horst, The Sentences, 189. 
?5 Christ, Das Leben nach dem Tode, 144; Fischer, Eschatologie, 140. 
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2s , » ^ ^ , e E 
Evegvonoev eig tò npóconov adtod nvonv Cofic, Kai éyéveto 6 &VOpwnos 
eig yoyhv Cdoav. 


As Philo explains: that which he breathed in was nothing else than 
divine spirit (odSév ñv ~étepov ij nveðua Beiov).”? Philo also links the 
in-breathing of the spirit to the imprint of the image of God: “Moses 
likened the fashion of the reasonable soul to no created thing, but 
averred it to be a genuine coinage of that dread Spirit, the Divine 
and Invisible One, signed and impressed by the seal of God, the 
stamp of which is the Eternal Word. His words are ‘God in-breathed 
into his face a breath of Life;’ so that it cannot but be that he that 
receives is made in the likeness of Him Who sends forth the breath. 
Accordingly we also read that man has been made after the image 
of God."? More precisely, Philo held that the human being “was 
made a likeness and imitation of the Logos when the divine breath 
was breathed into his face"?! He is very specific that “it is in respect 
of the Mind, the sovereign element of the soul, that the word ‘image’ 
is used."? The image then is not the human being as a whole, but 
is imprinted on the mind by the divine spirit. 

Both the formulation of Gen 2:7b and the various statements of 
Philo on the image of God invite a distinction between yoy and 
mevua. This distinction has been discussed extensively in the con- 
text of 1 Corinthians 15, where St. Paul draws a contrast between 
the oôpa woxwóv that is buried and the oôpa nvevpatixdv that is 
raised. In his Harvard dissertation, Birger Pearson argued that the 
distinction was derived from Hellenistic-Jewish exegesis of Genesis. 

At least some Hellenistic philosophers distinguished between the 
soul and the mind (vog) with the latter being the higher element. 
So, for example, Plutarch wrote that “every soul partakes of mind; 
none is completely irrational or deprived of mind,"? but souls are 
also mixed to varying degrees with the flesh and passions. Pearson 


? De Opif. 135. 

?' Plant 18-19. 

? De Opif. 139. Compare also Det 83. See G. Sterling, “Wisdom among the 
Perfect: Creation Traditions in Alexandrian Judaism and Corinthian Christianity," 
Novum Testamentum 37(1995) 355-84 (especially 357—67) and, in general, J. Jervell, 
Imago Dei. Gen. I 26f. im Spátjudentum, in der Gnosis und in den paulinischen Briefen 
(Göttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1960). 

? De Opif. 69; C£. Spec. Leg. I 81 and many other passages. 

33 Plutarch, de genio Socratis, 591 D-F. 
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contends that the Hellenistic Jewish authors substituted nveðua for 
voñç as the divine element (or alternated between the two terms and 
related this to Gen 1:27, where humanity is created in the image of 
God.** Philo does not in fact draw a clear distinction between yoyń 
and nvedua, and sometimes uses them interchangeably.” He distin- 
guishes between the mind, as the dominant part of the soul, and 
the soul as a whole,” but can also refer to the soul as a divine frag- 
ment from the upper air (fj Së yoxň aiBépog éotiv, &móonocpuo Octov). 
It does not appear that a distinction between soul and spirit was a 
standard part of Hellenistic Jewish exegetical tradition.” Nonetheless, 
the occasional distinction between yoyń and xvedua in the exegesis 
of Genesis is illuminating for the case of Pseudo-Phocylides.?? If yoxn 
and mvedua are one and the same, then vs. 108 is contradictory to 
the statements about the souls in vss. 105 and 111. While it is pos- 
sible that Pseudo-Phocylides 1s merely stringing together traditional 
sentiments, without regard for consistency, an interpretation that does 
not posit incoherence must be preferred. 

If yoxń and nveðua are distinguished here, the implication is that 
the element by which human beings share in the image of God is 
withdrawn at death. According to vss. 107-108, the body becomes 
dust and the air receives the spirit. Thus far Pseudo-Phocylides reflects 
a quite traditional anthropology. We may compare the account of 
death in Qoheleth: “the dust returns to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit returns to God who gave it” (Qoh 12:7). 

But what then of the soul? Two things are said about it. First, it 
“is immortal and lives ageless forever" (115). Second, the place where 


?* Pearson, The Pneumatikos-Psychikos Terminology, 11-12. It should be noted that 
non-Jewish authors could also refer to the higher part of the self as avedpa. See 
Martin, The Corinthian Body, 275, n. 64. 

? R. A. Horsley, “Pneumatikos vs. Psychikos: distinctions of Spiritual Status among 
the Corinthians," HTR 69(1976) 271-2. See also D. Winston, Logos and Mystical 
Philosophy in Philo of Alexandria (Cincinnati: Hebrew Union College, 1985) 27-42 on 
Philo’s concept of the wv. 

3 Her 55: “We use ‘soul’ in two senses, both for the whole soul and also for its 
dominant part, which properly speaking is the soul’s soul.” 

7 Leg. All. 3.161. 

3» Josephus, in his paraphrase of Gen 2:7 says that God injected a spirit into 
Adam, and a soul (Ant 1.34), but even here it is possible that he is using a hendi- 
adys, and that the two are regarded as the same. 

? Pseudo-Phocylides has not been part of the discussion of the psychikos-pneumatikos 
distinction. 
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it lives on is the Netherworld, or Hades. According to vs. 108 it 
remains “unharmed among the dead" (év qOiiévoiiw). The state- 
ment that *God rules over the souls? (111) conjures up a picture of 
a god of the Netherworld, such as Pluto or Osiris, except that for 
the Jewish author this God 1s also the God of the living. Vs. 112 
continues: “Hades is our common home." The idea that the soul 
lives on in Hades is found already in Homer. In the words of Albrecht 
Dihle: “The soul goes to the underworld and may sometimes show 
itself to a living person in a dream prior to burial of the corpse, 
taking on the appearance of the living man for this purpose. In the 
underworld it leads a shadowy existence which has little to do with 
the self of man... Nothing is expected of the shadowy existence of 
the woxfj in the underworld."" This concept was essentially similar 
to the Hebrew wÐ) which also lived on in Sheol as a shade. The 
Platonic idea of the immortal soul was quite different from this, and 
implied a much fuller life after death, since the soul was now the 
seat of the personality. While the older ideas of the afterlife were 
repudiated by philosophers, they lived on in popular religion into 
the Hellenistic age." Consider, for example, an epitaph from the 
“land of Onias" at Leontopolis: “‘How old were you when you 
slipped down into the shadowy region of Lethe?' At twenty years 
old I went to the mournful place of the dead... ‘Childless I went 
to the house of Hades.’ May the earth, the guardian of the dead, 
be light upon you.”” 

Precisely how Pseudo-Phocylides understood the immortal soul is 
unclear. It seems to be immortal by its nature: immortality 1s not a 
reward for righteousness.? Nothing is said of a judgement after death; 
the reference to Hades as a “our common home" suggests that there 
is no separation of righteous and wicked, at least initially. If the 
spirit 1s withdrawn, the life of the soul must be diminished, but 
Pseudo-Phocylides appears to view it positively. The fact that the 


© A. Dihle, ^yvoxfj in the Greek World,” TDNT 9(1974) 609. 

+ See the classic study of E. Rohde, Psyche. The Cult of Souls and Belief in Immortality 
among the Greeks (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925) 524-7. 

? W. Horbury and D. Noy, Jewish Inscriptions of Graeco-Roman Egypt (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1992) 90 (no. 38 = CIJ no. 1530). 

55 Pearson, The Pneumatikos-Psychikos Terminology, 21, asserts that “no Jew, not even 
Philo, could go so far as to assert with Plato that the soul was immortal by its very 
nature and therefore incapable of mortality.” This does not hold true for Pseudo- 
Phocylides. 
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soul remains unharmed means that it is available for resurrection. 
Again, we are given no indication as to whether everyone is to be 
raised." We should hardly expect that everyone would “become 
gods.” If the resurrection is selective, this might explain the rather 
tentative formulation of Pseudo-Phocylides: “we hope that the remains 
of the departed will perhaps come to the light again.” The resur- 
rection would presumably require that the spirit be again united with 
the soul and the bodily remains.” 


Conclusion 


Pseudo-Phocylides was not a philosopher, but a purveyor of con- 
ventional ideas. There is no doubt that he relied on traditional for- 
mulations, and these stand in some tension with each other. Much 
remains unclear in his exposition of the afterlife. Nonetheless, the 
judgement that the passage consists of “the unharmonized juxtapo- 
sition of contradictory ideas” is hardly justified. If the reading pro- 
posed here is correct, Pseudo-Phocylides combined different ideas of 
the afterlife, but strung them together in a way that achieved a mea- 
sure of coherence. After death, the physical body returns to the earth, 
the soul goes to Hades, and the spirit returns to the air, to God. 
The immediate expectation after death, then, conforms to the pop- 
ular conception of Hades, which is copiously attested in epitaphs, 
Gentile and Jewish, throughout the Hellenistic period. Since the soul 
remains unharmed, however, Pseudo-Phocylides can affirm the wide- 
spread belief in the immortality of the soul, even though that belief, 
in its philosophical formulations, envisioned something rather different 
from a shadowy afterlife in Hades. Hades, however, was not the 
end. Pseudo-Phocylides affirmed the hope that bodily remains would 
again come to light out of the earth. This hope was grounded in 
Jewish rather than Greek traditions, but was by no means com- 
monplace in Judaism. It is expressed tentatively here, as a hope 
rather than as a firm belief. Unlike the immortality of the soul, it 
was not guaranteed for everyone. The ultimate hope was to “become 


" Note that Dan 12:2, the classic biblical attestation of resurrection, does not 
imply that everyone will be raised. See J. J. Collins, Daniel (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: 
Fortress, 1993) 392. 

95 Contra Fischer, Eschatologie, 140. 
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gods,” by exaltation to the heavens or the stars, as envisioned in 
Jewish apocalypses from early second century BCE on. 

These ideas about the afterlife seem to be cobbled together from 
popular beliefs and traditions. Pseudo-Phocylides lacks the philo- 
sophical sophistication of Philo, or even of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
and the visionary certainty of the apocalypses. The poem has usu- 
ally been assumed to have been composed in Alexandria, but the 
evidence of this assumption is very slight. Vs. 39: “strangers should 
be held in equal honor with citizens” certainly has resonance in an 
Alexandrian context in the first century cE.“ The other main argu- 
ment for Alexandrian provenance, the supposed reference to the dis- 
section of corpses in vs. 102, must be considered doubtful, as the 
reference may be to the Jewish practice of secondary burial. ‘There 
is nothing at all to tie Pseudo-Phocylides to any specific location out- 
side of Egypt." The closest parallel to his view of the afterlife is per- 
haps the passage cited above from 2 Baruch, but Pseudo-Phocylides 
adds to this a Hellenisüc veneer, by speaking of Hades and of the 
immortality of the soul. The Sentences certainly come from a Greek- 
speaking environment. Egypt remains the most likely candidate. But 
at least on the matter of the afterlife, it attests to a form of Jewish 
belief that is rather different from that of Philo or the Wisdom of 
Solomon, and may be more reflective of popular ideas about death 
and the hereafter. Whatever its provenance, this poem is an intrigu- 
ing witness to the variety of Judaism in the Hellenistic period. 


Postscript 


Pieter van der Horst has written a rejoinder to this essay, defend- 
ing the interpretation that he put forward in his commentary. I 
had not argued that van der Horst’s interpretation was impossible. 
The passage is far too enigmatic to permit certainty. I had long 
accepted van der Horst’s reading until it was challenged in a class 
I co-taught with Christopher Faraone at the University of Chicago, 


1 Compare Philo, De Vita Mosis 1.35 argues that strangers should be regarded 


as settlers and friends, who are near to being citizens. Wis 19:13-13 complains that 
the Egyptians practiced the most bitter hatred of strangers. 
Pace J. Barclay, Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora (Edinburgh: Clark, 1996) 336. 
+ P. W. van der Horst, “Pseudo-Phocylides on the Afterlife: A Rejoinder to John 
J. Collins,” FSF 35(2004) 70-75. 
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and I was forced to re-examine it. It seems to me, however, some 
of our differences are due to unduly rigid presuppositions on his part 
about Jewish eschatology in this period. In the end, his interpreta- 
tion requires us to assume that Pseudo-Phocylides was incoherent in 
this passage, and while this is possible, it is not a conclusion that 
should be readily accepted. 

The more significant objections raised by van der Horst concern 
the translation of lines 103 and 104 and the relation between soul 
and spirit in 105-15.” 

The first issue is a matter of nuance. We agree that Pseudo- 
Phocylides endorses the belief in bodily resurrection, but on my read- 
ing he does so tentatively. Van der Horst introduces the confident 
expression “in fact.” In my essay I said that there was no Greek 
counterpart for this expression. Van der Horst provides a helpful 
explanation of the reasoning behind his translation. “For in fact,” it 
appears, is all a translation of one Greek word, xoi. “For” is a rea- 
sonable rendering, as it makes explicit the connection with the fore- 
going warning against disintegrating the human frame. The more 
loaded expression, “in fact,” is justified on the grounds that the con- 
junction is often used before intensive adverbs. But is it so used here? 
The answer depends on whether we translate tåyœ as “soon” or 
"perhaps."? Van der Horst argues that “the whole poem speaks a 
strong and self-assured language, with never a trace of hesitancy, so 
that a lame ‘perhaps,’ especially in such a vital matter as the nature 
of life after death, would be wholly inappropriate."?' It seems to me, 
however, that dogmatism about what is “wholly inappropriate” 1s 
itself “wholly inappropriate” here. This is the only passage in the 
poem that speaks of matters beyond this life. The assumption that 
the author must have been self-assured about them is entirely gra- 
tuitous. Pace van der Horst, a tentative stance on bodily resurrection 
is in no way ruled out be 104b, “and thereafter they become gods.” 


? On the “un-Greek” nature of bodily resurrection, which he raises as an issue 
on p. 73, we do not disagree at all. I merely acknowledged the point made 
by Dale Martin that there are many Greek stories of (non-eschatological) bodily 
resurrection. 

? Van der Horst again uses circular reasoning in this case: the reading of Kat 
as intensive “makes it all the more probable that ‘soon’ and not ‘perhaps’ is meant 
here" (p. 72). 

?! *Pseudo-Phocylides on the Afterlife,” 73. 
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Any scenario of life after death should be tentative, and Pseudo- 
Phocylides was sophisticated enough to realize that. 

The most important issue raised in the rejoinder, and also in my 
essay, is the relation between “soul” and “spirit.” Again, any solu- 
tion requires us to infer some things that are not explicit in the text, 
and must accordingly be tentative. ‘The crux here concerns the rela- 
tion between vs. 105, which says that “the souls remain unharmed 
év gOwévoiow” and vs. 108, which says that “the air has received 
our spirit.” I have suggested that év @Oévoiow be translated “among 
the dead” (i.e. in Hades) rather than “in the deceased” (so van der 
Horst in his commentary, apparently meaning “in the dead bodies"). 
Van der Horst appears to accept this understanding of the verse, at 
least for the sake of the argument, but he objects to the distinction 
between soul and spirit. “Why would God rule over the souls of 
humans elsewhere (in Hades, says Collins) while the spirits of these 
same humans are with him in heaven (taken back again into the 
air)? That does not make sense. Only if one assumes that souls and 
spirits are identical can this anomaly be avoided."? But in fact the 
assumption that souls and spirits are identical only creates difficulties. 
For it to work at all van der Horst has to assume that Pseudo- 
Phocylides identified Hades with the air above, like the Stoic Cornutus. 
This may be possible, but Pseudo-Phocylides gives no other hint of 
it. His explicit references to Hades in vss. 110 and 112 are quite 
traditional, and it seems much more natural to assume that he located 
it, like the Hebrew Sheol, in the netherworld. But of course Pseudo- 
Phocylides does not actually say that the souls go to Hades; he says 
that they remain év @@wévoiow, among the dead, or those who have 
perished. That would be a very odd way to designate those who 
were with God in heaven, as van der Horst's reading would require.** 
It makes much better sense to accept that the poet was distinguish- 
ing three elements of the human being, the body (vs. 103), the soul, 
which remains among the dead (vs. 105) and the spirit, which returns 
to God, to the air above. This reading also has the advantage of 


5 Van der Horst does not clarify what he means by “in the deceased” either in 
the commentary or in the article. 

5 *Pseudo-Phocylides on the Afterlife,” 74. 

* The difficulty would only be increased if the phrase were translated “in the 
deceased.” 
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allowing Pseudo-Phocylides a measure of coherence, rather than the 
mere juxtaposition of contradictory ideas. 

Finally, a brief comment is in order on the question whether the 
reference to dissolving the human frame may refer to the practice 
of collecting bones in ossuaries. The use of ossuaries was common 
in Palestine in this period, but was not, as far as we know, com- 
mon in Alexandria. I do not see any basis for van der Horst’s appar- 
ent assumption that an Alexandrian Jew would not have known 
about a practice that was common in Palestine, or have been con- 
cerned about it. Moreover, as I stated above, the evidence for 
Alexandrian provenance is extremely slight. Van der Horst wrote in 
his commentary (p. 82): “That Alexandria is to be preferred as the 
city where the poem probably originated is actually based on only 
a single line (v. 102), where it is said that it is not right to dissect 
a human body.” He now argues that the reference in vs. 102 must 
be to dissection for anatomical research because of the presumed 
Alexandrian provenance of Pseudo-Phocylides. This reasoning is bla- 
tantly circular. A reference to dissection is possible, but a reference 
to the practice of secondary burial cannot be excluded. 


CHAPTER NINE 


THE REINTERPRETATION OF APOCALYPTIC 
TRADITIONS IN THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


The Wisdom of Solomon, written in Greek in Alexandria around 
the middle of the first century cE,' is in many ways a different kind 
of book from the older Hebrew wisdom writings of Proverbs, Qoheleth 
and Ben Sira. Some of the differences concern literary form. Proverbial 
sayings have very little role,’ and the structure of the book is not 
nearly as loose as that of Proverbs or Ben Sira. ‘The author uses the 
techniques of Greek philosophy to present a coherent argument about 
the value and expediency of wisdom. The book has been described 
as a logos protreptikos or didactic exhortation, or, alternatively, as an 
encomium that describes and commends wisdom.* The hortatory aspects 
of the book are most clearly in evidence in the opening section, 
1:1-6:21. This section begins and ends with an exhortation to jus- 
tice, but much of it is taken up with a contrast between the right- 
eous and the wicked. The wicked explain their reasoning in a long 
speech in 2:1—24; but then articulate their dismay in another speech 
in 5:1-23, when the judgment is revealed.’ The designation encomium 
is suggested primarily by the middle section of the book (6:22-9:18) 
which purports to tell “what wisdom is and how she came to be.” 
The final section of the book, chapters 10-19, elaborates the theme 


! See D. Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon (AB 43; New York: Doubleday, 1979) 
20-25. I demur only at Winston's statement that “the apocalyptic vision in which 
the author describes the annihilation of the wicked with such ferocious passion 
(5:16-23) could only be called forth by a desperate historical situation in which the 
future of the Jewish community of Alexandria (and for a while even that of Palestine) 
was dangerously threatened . . ." 

? The closest approximations to proverbial wisdom are found in Wis 3:10—4:20. 

3 J. M. Reese, Hellenistic Influence on the Book of Wisdom and its Consequences (Analecta 
Biblica 41; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1971) 119-21; Winston, The Wisdom 
of Solomon, 18. 

* P. Bizzetti, I Libro della Sapienza (Brescia: Paideia, 1984) 157. See the review 
of Bizzetti by Winston in CBQ 48(1986), 525-7. 

? On the structure of this section of the book see M. Kolarcik, The Ambiguity of 
Death in the Book of Wisdom 1—6 (Analecta Biblica 127; Rome: Pontifical Biblical 
Institute, 1991) 29-62. 
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by citing well-known examples from biblical history, especially from 
the Exodus story. The whole book amounts to a sustained argument 
advocating the importance of wisdom.? 

But the differences between the Wisdom of Solomon and the older 
wisdom books are not all matters of literary form. There are also 
considerable differences in worldview. In large part these are attrib- 
utable to the influence of Greek philosophy on the later book. Wisdom 
is portrayed in terms often used for the Stoic Logos, as a spirit that 
holds all things together and orders all things well.’ The philosoph- 
ical context of the book, is now recognized as Middle Platonism, 
which combines elements of Stoicism with the Platonic idea of a 
transcendent deity? Wisdom here is not itself the deity, but is “a 
breath of the power of God, and a pure emanation of the glory of 
the Almighty ...a reflection of eternal light, a spotless mirror of the 
working of God” (7:25-26). Wisdom mediates between God and the 
cosmos and between God and humanity: “in every generation she 
passes into holy souls and makes them friends of God and prophets” 
(7:27). The workings of wisdom in history are expounded in chap- 
ters 10-19, where the success of the heroes of biblical history is 
attributed to the guidance of wisdom, beginning with Adam, whom 
she delivered from his transgression. All of this has precedents in the 
older wisdom books. Proverbs affirmed that Wisdom played a role 
in creation, and Ben Sira had taken the revolutionary step of using 
examples from Israelite history to illustrate the workings of wisdom. 

There was, however, a further respect in which the Wisdom of 
Solomon differed from Proverbs, Qoheleth and Ben Sira. ‘The older 
Hebrew wisdom had stubbornly denied that there was any judgment 
or reward after death. “Who knows,” asks Qoheleth, “whether the 
human spirit goes upward and the spirit of animals goes downward 


è For a recent defence of the unity of the book see G. Scarpat, Libro della Sapienza 
(3 vols.; Brescia: Paideia, 1986-99) 3.299—304. 

7 Wis 8:1. See H. Hübner, *Die Sapientia Salomonis und die antike Philosophie," 
in idem, ed., Die Weisheit Salomos im Horizont Biblischer Theologie (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1993) 55-81; H. Engel, **Was Weisheit ist und wie sie ent- 
stand, will ich verkunden.’ Weish 7,22-8,1 innerhalb des egkomion tes sophias 
(6,22-11,1) als Stárkung der Plausibilitat des Judentums angesichts hellenistischer 
Philosophie und Religiositát," in G. Hentschel and E. Zenger, eds., Lehrerin der 
Gerechtigkeit (Leipzig: Benno, 1991) 67-102; C. Larcher, Le Livre de la Sagesse ou la 
Sagesse de Salomon (Paris: Gabalda, 1984) 479—518. On the cosmology of the book 
see further Scarpat, Libro della Sapienza, 2.45—50. 

8 Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 33. 
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to the earth?"? Ben Sira asserts emphatically: “Whether life is for 
ten years or a hundred or a thousand, there are no questions asked 
in Hades."'? In contrast, the belief in immortality is central to the 
Wisdom of Solomon. The way in which this belief is formulated is 
colored by Greek, Platonic, philosophy. But the author of Wisdom 
was also heir to Jewish traditions about eternal life and a judgment 
after death, that had emerged in the apocalyptic writings of the last 
two centuries before the common era, in the books of Enoch and 
Daniel, and in the Dead Sea Scrolls.!! These traditions had already 
made an impact on Hebrew wisdom literature, as we now know 
from the fragmentary wisdom texts found at Qumran, especially 
4OInstruction." In the Wisdom of Solomon, apocalyptic influence 
is most readily to be seen in three areas: 1. The judgment scenes 
in chapters 1—5; 2. The motif of the divine warrior in 5:17-23; and 
3. The transformation of the cosmos in the account of the Exodus 
in chapters 16-19. 


The Judgment Scenes in Wisdom 1—5 


As several scholars have noted, the judgment scene in Wisdom 5 is 
modeled on the beginning of the servant song in Isa 52:13-53:12.'% 


? Qoh 3:21. 

10 Sir 41:4. See further J. J. Collins, “The Root of Immortality. Death in the 
Context of Jewish Wisdom," in idem, Seers, Sibyls and Sages in Hellenistic-Roman Judaism 
(Leiden: Brill, 1997) 351-67. 

! JJ. Collins, The Apocalyptic Imagination (2nd ed.; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 
1998) 1-115; 145-76; Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls (London: Routledge, 1997). 
The relevance of this literature for the study of Wisdom was noted already by 
P. Grelot, *L'Eschatologie de la Sagesse et les Apocalypses Juives," in A. Barucq, 
ed., A la Rencontre de Dieu: Memorial Albert Gelin (Le Puy: Mappus, 1961) 165-78. See 
now also S. Burkes, “Wisdom and Apocalypticism in the Wisdom of Solomon,” 
Harvard Theological Review 95 (2002) 21—44. 

? For the texts see J. Strugnell, D. Harrington and T. Elgvin, Qumran Cave 4. 
XXIV. Sapiential Texts, Part 2 (DJD XXXIV; Oxford: Clarendon, 1999). For the rela- 
tion to apocalyptic literature see Collins, Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls, 32—42; 
Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Age (Louisville, KY: Westminster, 1997) 112-31; 
A. Lange, Weisheit und Prádestination: Weisheitliche Urordnung und Prédestination in der 
Textfunden von Qumran (Leiden: Brill, 1995), T. Elgvin, “Wisdom with and without 
Apocalyptic”, Sapiential, Liturgical and Poetical Texts from Qumran. Proceedings of the IOQS 
Conference, Oslo, August 1998 (D. Falk, F. Garcia Martínez, E. Schuller, eds.; Leiden: 
Brill, 2000) 15-38. 

? G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality and Eternal Life in Intertestamental 
Judaism (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1972), 68-92; L. Ruppert, “Gerechte und Frevler 
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In Isa 52:13-15, we are told that the servant shall be lifted up, and 
that he shall startle nations and kings shall shut their mouths because 
of him. In the opening verses of chapter 53 anonymous speakers, 
presumably the kings of the earth, express their amazement that one 
so despised should be exalted. The transformation of the despised 
servant became a paradigm of the transformation of the righteous 
in apocalyptic literature. It is reflected in Dan 11-12, where the 
martyrs of the Maccabean era are called maskilim, an allusion to the 
servant song, which begins hinneh_yaskil “abdi (“behold my servant shall 
prosper". Where the servant made many righteous, the maskilim 
make many understand (Dan 11:33). In the end, they are lifted up 
to shine like the stars in heaven. A closer parallel to the Wisdom of 
Solomon is found in the Similitudes of Enoch (7 Enoch 37—71), which 
was also probably composed in the first century cE. J Enoch 62 
describes the dismay that will come upon the kings of the earth 
when they see the Son of Man sitting on his throne of glory. The 
Son of Man in the Similitudes was never a lowly figure, but he is 
hidden for a time, and the powerful do not believe in him until they 
see him in glory. They recognize that if this figure is glorified, their 
self-understanding was ill-founded. Wisdom 5 does not demonstra- 
bly depend on either Daniel or the Similitudes, but it makes a sim- 
ilar use of Isaiah 52-53: The righteous at first seem to be of no 
account, but eventually they are revealed in glory. Moreover, this 
chapter resolves the conflict between the unjust and the righteous 
that was described in Wisdom chapter 2. This passage (2:12-20) 
brings to mind the suffering of the servant of the Lord in Isaiah 53. 
(The righteous man is called pais theou, which may mean servant as 
well as child of God.) This figure is representative of those who are 
exalted, to the amazement of their enemies, in Wisdom chapter 5. 

The exaltation of the righteous man in Wisdom 5 is expressed in 
language familiar from the Hebrew and Aramaic apocalyptic litera- 
ture: “How has he been reckoned among the sons of God, and his 
lot is among the holy ones” (5:5). The sons of God and the holy 
ones are the angels. Compare the claim of the hymnist in the Hodayot 


(Gottlose) in Sap 1,1-6,21: Zum Neuverstándnis und zur Aktualisierung alttesta- 
mentlicher Traditionen in der Sapientia Salomonis," in Hübner, ed., Die Weisheit 
Salomos, 22—32. 

14 See J. J. Collins, Daniel (Hermeneia; Minneapolis: Fortress, 1993), 385. 
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from Qumran: “You have purified the corrupt spirit from great sin 
so that he can take his place with the host of the holy ones and 
can enter into communion with the sons of heaven” (1OH 11:21-22) 
or again: “For your glory you have purified man from sin... to 
become united with the sons of your truth in the lot of your holy 
ones” (LOH 19:10-11). The Epistle of Enoch promises the righteous 
that “you will have great joy as the angels in heaven . . . for you will 
be companions to the host of heaven" (J Enoch 104:2-6). The Epistle 
also develops the theme of the mistaken understanding of the wicked: 


But when you die, the sinners say about you, As we die, the right- 
eous have died, and of what use to them were their deeds? Behold, 
like us they have died in sadness and in darkness, and what advan- 
tage do they have over us? From now on we are equal...I say to 
you, you sinners, You are content to eat and drink, and strip men 
naked and steal and sin and acquire possessions and see good days. 
But you saw the righteous, how their end was peace, for no wrong 
was found in them until the day of their death. 


This passage is very close to the false reasoning of the wicked in 
Wisdom 2, where they pursue a life of self-indulgence and exploita- 
tion in the belief that “we were born by mere chance, and here- 
after we shall be as though we had never been" (2:2). This reasoning 
is declared to be false, because "they did not know the mysteries of 
God" (2:22), or realize that when the righteous seemed to die they 
were really in peace. 

In light of these parallels, Lothar Ruppert has argued that Wis 
2:12-20 and 5:1-7 are a distinct source, which he calls a “diptych,” 
originally composed in Hebrew or Aramaic in the land of Israel, but 
brought to Egypt and translated into Greek before it was incorpo- 
rated into the Wisdom of Solomon. He supposes that this docu- 
ment served as propaganda for a hasidic-apocalyptic group, that was 
critical of the Hellenistic leanings of the proto-Sadduccees. I doubt 
that such a document can be reconstructed from the Wisdom of 
Solomon. The passages in question are very well embedded in their 
contexts. It is likely that the author had an apocalyptic source, quite 
possibly composed originally in Hebrew or Aramaic, but he must 
have adapted it for his purposes, and not simply inserted it. Moreover, 


15 L. Ruppert, Der leidende Gerechte (Würzburg: Katholisches Bibelwerk, 1972), 
70-105; “Gerechte und Frevler," 15-19. 
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the idea of immortality, as we find it in Wisdom of Solomon, does 
not take the form of resurrection, even the resurrection of the spirit 
that is envisioned in the early Enoch literature,'® and this argues 
against the simple incorporation of a Semitic apocalyptic source. 
Also, the apocalyptic overtones of the opening chapters of Wisdom 
of Solomon are not confined to Ruppert’s alleged diptych. Already 
in chapter 1 we find that Death is personified in a manner that 
recalls the figure of Mot in Ugaritic myth, which in turn is reflected 
in biblical passages such as Isa 25:7, where God is said to swallow 
up death forever. The startling statement that “God did not make 
death” (Wis 1:13) may perhaps be illuminated by the mythological 
pre-history of death. The adversaries of Baal in the Ugaritic myth, 
Death and Sea, are uncreated, and in much of the Hebrew Bible 
God’s work in creation consists of mastering primeval adversaries 
and confining them." The notion of a “kingdom of Hades” (1:14) 
recalls the kingdom of Belial in the Dead Sea Scrolls.'?^ There are 
also apocalyptic overtones to the concept of “the mysteries of God.” 
The word raz, mystery, figures prominently in Daniel and again in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, where we read in several texts of the raz nihyeh 
"the mystery that is to be.” In the Wisdom of Solomon, the chief 
mystery of God is immortality. The fact that the apocalyptic motifs 
in Wisdom 1-5 are not confined to the supposed diptych argues that 
the author was conversant with a range of apocalyptic sources, but 
adapted them freely for his purpose. 

Ruppert contends that despite the use of Greek philosophical ter- 
minology in the Wisdom of Solomon, the thought of the book 1s 
still determined by biblical and Jewish traditions. This, however, is 
only half the story. What we now have in Wisdom 1-5 is not an 
apocalypse, but a wisdom text that attempts to make a philosophi- 
cally coherent argument. The philosophical sources of the book must 
be acknowledged just as fully as the Jewish, apocalyptic sources. 


16 


See my essay, “The Afterlife in Apocalyptic Literature," in A. J. Avery-Peck 
and J. Neusner, ed., Judaism in Late Antiquity. Part Four. Death, Life-After-Death, Resurrection 
and the World to Come in the Fudaisms of Antiquity (Leiden: Brill, 2000) 119-39. 

7 J. D. Levenson, Creation and the Persistence of Evil (SanFrancisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 
1988) 14-50. 

? IQM 14:9; 108 1:23-24; 2:19. 

' 1OS 11:3; 4Q Instruction (40415-18) passim. See Collins, Apocalypticism in the 
Dead Sea Scrolls, 40; Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Age, 121—3. 
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We have noted that the plot against the righteous man in the 
Wisdom 2 calls to mind the servant poem of Isa 53, but it also has 
a notable parallel in a Greek philosophical discourse, the test case 
of the truly just man offered by Glaucon in the second book of 
Plato’s Republic." Glaucon argues that we must imagine the just and 
the unjust in their pure states: the just must not only be the best of 
men, but must be thought to be the worst. Moreover, “the just man 
who is thought unjust will be scourged, racked, bound—he will have 
his eyes burnt out; and at last, after suffering every kind of evil, he 
will be impaled” (Republic 361). Socrates’ rejoinder to Glaucon occu- 
pies most of the Republic, but significantly for our purpose, it culmi- 
nates in Book 10 with a discourse on “the greatest prizes and rewards 
which await virtue." *Are you not aware," asks Socrates, "that the 
soul of man is immortal and imperishable?” (Republic 10.608). Socrates 
proceeds to argue for the immortality of the soul on the grounds 
that no evil corrupts or destroys the soul. In light of immortality, 
the advantages of the wicked are inconsequential. Socrates argues 
that justice attains rewards in this life, but “all these are as nothing, 
either in number or greatness in comparison with those other rec- 
ompenses which await both the just and the unjust after death" (614). 
Plato brings the Republic to a close by narrating the myth of Er, the 
Pamphylian, who died on the battle-field but returned to life after 
twelve days and told of the judgment of the dead and the process 
of reincarnation. 

The immortality of the soul is also crucially important in the 
Wisdom of Solomon. In 8:19-20 Solomon boasts that “a good soul 
fell to my lot, or rather being good I entered an undefiled body.” 
The language recalls the myth of Er, where Lachesis, daughter of 
Necessity initiates a new cycle of mortality by proclaiming: “Let him 
to whom falls the first lot first select a life to which he shall cleave 
of necessity” (Republic 617E). The Wisdom of Solomon does not envi- 
sion reincarnation, and never addresses the question of the pre-exis- 
tence of the soul. Wis 8:20, “being good I entered an undefiled 
body,” would seem to identify the person primarily with the soul. 
Similarly in 9:15 we read that “a perishable body weighs down 
the soul,” an idea that is paralleled in both Plato and Philo.?' There 


2° Collins, Jewish Wisdom, 195. 
2! Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 207. 
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is never any reference to bodily resurrection, or indeed to resurrec- 
tion of any sort. Yet, the hope of the righteous is full of immortal- 
ity (3:4) and they only seem to die; they are said to “live forever” 
and their reward is with the Lord (5:15). It seems clear then that 
the immortality envisioned by the Wisdom of Solomon is immor- 
tality of the soul. 

In the Republic, Socrates tries to persuade Glaucon of the immor- 
tality of the soul by rational argument. In the Wisdom of Solomon, 
immortality is classified among the mysteries of God. Despite the 
apocalyptic overtones of the word mystery, however, the book gives 
no account of angelic revelation such as we find in Enoch or Daniel. 
The understanding of revelation in the Wisdom of Solomon is most 
clearly stated in the introduction to Solomon’s prayer in 8:21: “But 
I perceived that I would not possess wisdom unless God gave her 
to me—and it was a mark of insight to know whose gift she was.” 
This is not Platonic reasoning, but neither is it apocalyptic revela- 
tion. Wisdom helps the natural reasoning faculty; it does not simply 
supersede it from above. 

The Wisdom of Solomon does not fully share Plato’s understanding 
of immortality, even apart from the issue of reincarnation. According 
to Plato, all souls are immortal, and they cannot be dissolved by 
evil or wickedness. In the Jewish book too, God made all things, 
and presumably all souls, for immortality. But the wicked invited 
Death, and experience it. Righteousness is immortal, but unright- 
eousness apparently is not. Pseudo-Solomon is at pains to make clear 
that the souls of the righteous are in the hand of God and that they 
live forever. But he says little of the fate of the wicked. In the judg- 
ment scene in chapter 5 they lament that their wealth has vanished 
like a shadow, and “we also as soon as we were born, ceased to be, 
and we had no sign of virtue to show but were consumed in our 
wickedness” (5:13). The hope of the ungodly is like thistledown, or 
smoke in the wind. All of this would seem to suggest that the wicked 
simply cease to exist; contra Plato, their souls are dissolved by their 
wickedness. In fact, the correspondence of punishment to sin is a 
recurring theme in the Wisdom of Solomon, especially in chapters 
11-19. It is entirely appropriate, then, that as the wicked believed 
that they would be dissolved, so they are. 

But if the wicked simply cease to exist, how are we to account 
for the judgment scene in chapter 5, where they are clearly present 
after death to witness the exaltation of the righteous? I suggest that 
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this apocalyptic judgment scene plays a role similar to that of the 
Myth of Er in Plato’s Republic—it is a fable or myth, introduced to 
facilitate the discussion." We usually assume that judgment scenes 
in apocalyptic texts should be taken more literally. ‘That assumption 
is open to question. It is characteristic of apocalyptic texts that they 
juxtapose slightly different visions of the end-time. (For example, 
there are four such visions in Daniel 7-12.) In the terminology of 
Ian Ramsey, they are not "picture models," that aspire to exact cor- 
respondence with reality, but “disclosure” or “analogue” models that 
try to convey a “structure, or web of relationship.” They are ven- 
tures in imagination that try to give concrete expression to matters 
that are beyond human experience. In this respect, the status of the 
judgment scene in the Wisdom of Solomon may not be so different 
from that of similar scenes in Daniel or Enoch. The difference is 
that in the apocalypses these visionary scenes are the only means of 
expressing transcendent realities. The Wisdom of Solomon, however, 
also employs philosophical language which attempts to express these 
realities in a more precise and accurate way, and which provides 
some criteria against which the visionary language can be measured. 

The personification of Death, and the kingdom of Hades, also 
appear somewhat less full-bodied in the Wisdom of Solomon than 
they do in prophetic and apocalyptic texts. Wisdom only hints that 
there is a negative power that is somehow independent of God. We 
are not told where Death comes from. The devil also makes a brief 
and enigmatic appearance in explaining the origin of evil in 2:24: 
“By the devil’s envy death entered into the world.” But there is no 
real place for a devil in the worldview of the Wisdom of Solomon, 
and even death is an anomaly. God, we are told, created all things 
eis to emai, that they may exist, and the forces of the cosmos tend 
to the preservation of life. There is no kingdom of Hades upon earth. 
The personification of Death and the mention of the devil are also 
figurative language, ways of expressing the negative forces, which the 
author wants to disassociate from God and wisdom. Whatever its 


? Cf. Plato, Laws 4.713: “May I still make use of fable to some extent, in the 
hope that I may be better able to answer your question?” 

75 I. T. Ramsey, Models and Mystery (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1964) 1-21; 
compare B. E. Meland, Fallible Forms and Symbols (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1976) 26, 
130; M. Black, Models and Metaphors. Studies in Language and Philosophy (Ithaca, NY: 
Cornell, 1962) 219-43. 
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mythological overtones, Death is spiritualized here. It is a state 
brought about by the words and deed of the ungodly. It is only 
experienced by those who are of the portion (meris) of Death, not 
by the righteous, who only seem to die. Ultimately, it is a state of 
non-being. Death is not quite de-mythologized here, since it is in 
fact personified. But it does not enjoy the vivid mythological life that 
it did in Ugaritic myth, or that Belial enjoys in the Dead Sea Scrolls. 


The Divine Warrior 


We find another venture in mythological language with apocalyptic 
overtones in Wis 5:17—23. This passage describes a theophany of 
God as Divine Warrior, a constellation of motifs that can be traced 
back to the storm-theophany of Baal in Canaanite texts of the sec- 
ond millennium. This imagery had been claimed for the God of 
Israel from an early point in such texts as Deuteronomy 33 and 
Judges 5. It had also informed the celebration of the Exodus in the 
Psalms, which sometimes suggest a divine attack on the sea. (Ps 
77:16-20: “the waters saw you, they were afraid, the very deep trem- 
bled . . . your arrows flashed on every side... the earth trembled and 
shook”). The immediate source of this imagery in Wisdom 5 is found 
in Isa 59:15-20. There the Lord saw that there was no justice and 
set out to redress the situation. “He put on righteousness like a 
breastplate, and a helmet of salvation on his head; he put on gar- 
ments of vengeance for clothing and wrapped himself in fury as in 
a mantle.” We are assured that his adversaries will be forced to pay 
according to their deeds. Paul Hanson has made a persuasive case 
that this text reflects dissensions in the Jewish community in the early 
post-exilic period.” The oracles of Isaiah 56-66 reflect the views of 
a party that felt itself increasingly disenfranchized and called on God 
to come to their aid: “O that you would rend the heaven and come 
down” (Isa 64:1). Hanson categorizes this material as proto-apoca- 
lyptic, and indeed this imagery also figures prominently in later apoc- 
alyptic texts from the Hellenistic and Roman era (e.g. the opening 
chapter of 1 Enoch). 


?* See especially F. M. Cross, Canaanite Myth and Hebrew Epic (Cambridge, MA: 
Harvard, 1973) 145-94. 
? P. D. Hanson, The Dawn of Apocalyptic (Philadelphia: Fortress, 1975) 113-34. 
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The imagery of Isaiah 59 is reproduced with minor modifications 
in Wisdom 5: “he will put on righteousness as a breastplate, and 
wear impartial justice as a helmet; he will take holiness as an invin- 
cible shield, and sharpen stern wrath for a sword.” Our question 
here is whether the understanding of this material is altered by its 
new context in the Wisdom of Solomon. The primary difference 
would seem to lie in the involvement of creation. Wis 5:16 says that 
God will arm all creation to repel his enemies, and 5:20 affirms that 
creation will join him in his fight. To some degree, the involvement 
of creation is already implied in the traditional imagery of the Divine 
Warrior. In Judges 5 we are told that the stars fought from heaven 
against Sisera. In Psalm 77 the clouds poured down water and light- 
ning illuminated the world when God led Israel through the sea. All 
of this, however, is understood as a miraculous departure from the 
normal workings of nature. The future intervention of the Divine 
Warrior, as envisioned in Isaiah 59, is similarly a departure from 
the working of nature, the action of a deity who intervenes in this 
world to reverse its course. In the Wisdom of Solomon, in contrast, 
creation itself is programmed to ensure the implementation of justice. 


The Transformation of the Cosmos 


The role of creation in implementing the judgment of God is illus- 
trated in the account of the Exodus in Wisdom 16-19.?* The story 
of the exodus is taken to show that “creation, serving you who made 
it, exerts itself to punish the unrighteous, and in kindness relaxes on 
behalf of those who trust in you" (16:24). Pseudo-Solomon draws 
here on Stoic cosmology, in which the elements admit of different 
degrees of tension or relaxation." Nothing new is created, but ele- 
ments are modified or interchanged. Again in the last chapter of the 
book we are told that “the whole creation in its nature was fashioned 
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anew,” in accordance with God’s commands, so that his children 
would not be harmed (19:6).”7 This is not the new heaven and new 
earth of apocalyptic visions, however. “For the elements changed 
places with one another as on a harp the notes vary the nature of 
the rhythm, while each note remains the same” (19:18).? The cos- 
mos is a closed system, although it admits of infinite variation. Philo 
also uses the idea of tension and slackening to explain changes in 
nature. The bow that God sets in the clouds after the flood indi- 
cates that “in the laxness and force of earthly things there will not 
take place a dissolution by their being completely loosened to the 
point of incongruity nor will there be force up to the point of caus- 
ing a break” (QG 2.63). God also provided the manna by changing 
around the elements (Mos 2.266—7).?? 

We might infer from these statements about the role of nature in 
the Wisdom of Solomon, that justice must ulümately prevail in the 
cosmos.*' Just as the Exodus ends with a reshuffling of the elements 
so that the Israelites are sustained and their enemies are undone, 
so, we might think, must it also be at the end of history. In Wis 
18:15 we are told that, on the eve of the Exodus, *your almighty 
word leaped from heaven, from the royal throne, into the midst of 
the land that was doomed, a stern warrior carrying the sharp sword 
of your authentic command, and stood and filled all things with 
death" (by killing the first-born of the Egyptians). This image brings 
to mind the vision of John of Patmos in Revelation 19: 


Then I saw the heaven opened, and there was a white horse! Its rider 
is called Faithful and True, and in righteousness he judges and makes 
war...He is clothed in a robe dipped in blood, and his name is called 
the Word of God... From his mouth comes a sharp sword with which 
to strike down the nations... 


The contexts of the two scenes, however, are very different. The 
militant intervention of the Word in the Wisdom of Solomon rep- 


?5 On the exegetical aspect of this passage, and the implied understanding of 
Genesis 1 and Exodus 14, see P. Enns, Exodus Retold. Ancient Exegesis of the Departure 
Jrom Egypt in Wis 10:15-21 and 19:1-9 (HSM 57; Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1997) 
112-18. 

? On the analogy of the harp, see Scarpat, Libro della Sapienza, 3.304—8. 

?" Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 330—1. 

?! See e.g. P. Beauchamp, “Le salut corporel des justes et la conclusion du livre 
de la Sagesse," Biblica 46 (1964) 491—526. 
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resents an incident in history. In Revelation it signals the end of his- 
tory, and the coming of the final judgment. 

It is not apparent, however, that the Wisdom of Solomon actu- 
ally envisions an end of history. The judgment scene in chapter five 
can be understood as the judgment of the dead. It does not require 
that history, and this world as we know it, have passed away. Neither 
does Philo seem to have envisioned an end of this world. The world 
is not indestructible, for Philo, since it “has become what it is, and 
its becoming is the beginning of its destruction,” but he allows that 
it may be made immortal by the providence of God (Decal. 58). 
Elsewhere he refers to the view of some philosophers that “though 
by nature destructible it will never be destroyed, being held together 
by a bond of superior strength, namely the will of its Maker” (Her. 
246). This would seem to conform to the view of Plato in the Timaeus 
(41A), that “all that is bound may be undone, but only an evil being 
would wish to undo that which is harmonious and happy."? In such 
a view of the world there is ultimately little place for apocalyptic 
eschatology such as we find in Revelation or 4 Ezra. 

Philo, however, makes a place for traditional Jewish eschatology. 
In his treatise De praemüs et poenis, Philo first discourses on the penal- 
ties that await those “who have been seduced by the polytheistic 
creeds which finally lead to atheism and have forgotten the teach- 
ing of their race and of their fathers in which they were trained 
from their earliest years” (162). The discussion is part of an exposi- 
tion of the laws of Moses, and so the reference is clearly to the 
Jewish people. If these people repent, says Philo, following Lev 26:40, 
they will find favor with God. “Even though they dwell in the utter- 
most parts of the earth, in slavery to those who led them away cap- 
tive, one signal, as it were, one day will bring liberty to all. This 
conversion in a body to virtue will strike awe into their masters, who 
will set them free, ashamed to rule over men better than themselves” 
(164). They will then be gathered to their appointed place, while the 
curses will be turned against their enemies. “There will come forth 
a man," says Philo, citing Balaam’s Oracle, “and leading his host to 
war he will subdue great and populous nations” (95). Harry Wolfson 
concluded from these passages that “the solution found by Philo for 


3 Plato is speaking of the creation of the lesser gods, who are not indestructible 
but are promised immortality. 
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the Jewish problem of his time was the revival of the old prophetic 
promises of the ultimate disappearance of the Diaspora."? But even 
Wolfson also noted that “the depiction of the messianic age in Philo 
is quite evidently colored with Stoic phraseology.” Philo repeatedly 
formulates his antitheses in terms of the virtuous and the wicked, 
rather than of ethnic particularism. His God is one “to whom all 
must belong who follow truth unfeigned instead of mythical figments” 
(Praem., 162). Those who are killed in the messianic war are “some 
fanatics whose lust for war defies restraint or remonstrance” (94) and 
those who receive the eschatological blessings are “those who follow 
God and always and everywhere cleave to his commandments” (98). 
Yet this treatise is remarkable for its lack of allegorical interpreta- 
tion. Philo, like the author of Wisdom, had a stubborn streak of eth- 
nic particularism that was not entirely dissolved by his universalizing 
philosophy.** His main emphasis is certainly on the conversion of 
humanity to virtue, which he identifies with the stipulations of Mosaic 
law, but he at least affirms the ingathering of the exiles and the 
messianic age, even if they are far from the center of his thought. 
In contrast, the Wisdom of Solomon makes no mention of a return 
of the exiles or a messianic age. It may be that the author affirmed 
them, insofar as they were found in the Torah, but he makes no 
mention of them in his book. The cosmos is programmed to deal 
with unrighteousness when it arises, but the only definitive resolu- 
tion of the problem is found in the respective fates of righteous and 
wicked after death. 

The worldview of the Wisdom of Solomon, and of Philo, is ulti- 
mately very different from that of the apocalypses emanating from 
the land of Israel. In the apocalypses, history has a pattern, but wis- 
dom and justice are absent for long stretches. This idea is beauti- 
fully expressed in the Similitudes of Enoch, in 1 Enoch 42: 


Wisdom found no place where she could dwell, and her dwelling was 
in heaven. Wisdom went out in order to dwell among the sons of 
men, but did not find a dwelling; wisdom returned to her place and 
took her seat in the midst of the angels. And iniquity came out from 
her chambers; those whom she did not seek she found, and dwelt 
among them, like rain in the desert, and like dew on parched ground. 


5 H. A. Wolfson, Philo (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 1948), 2.407. 
?* See my essay, “Natural Theology and Biblical Tradition. The Case of Hellenistic 
Judaism," CBQ 60 (1998) 1-15. 
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Such a retreat on the part of Wisdom would be unthinkable in the 
Wisdom of Solomon. In the apocalypses, the collaboration of nature 
in punishing the wicked is deferred until the eschatological period. 
In the Wisdom of Solomon, it is an ongoing feature of cosmos and 
history. Even in the height of his sharp polemic against the perver- 
sity of Canaanites and Egyptians, the Alexandrian author maintains 
his faith that the cosmos is in harmony with its maker. 


Epilogue 


The apocalyptic motifs in the Wisdom of Solomon do not ultimately 
shape the worldview of the text. They are reinterpreted through the 
lens of Hellenistic philosophy. They do, however, contribute to the 
Hellenistic fusion of Greek and Oriental thought that characterizes 
Hellenistic Jewish literature.? They also raise some interesting ques- 
tions about the relation of the Wisdom of Solomon, and the Greco- 
Jewish literature more generally, to the literary traditions of the land 
of Israel. 

The first question concerns the range of traditions that were avail- 
able to a Jewish writer in Alexandria around the turn of the era. 
While the primary Jewish source on which the author of Wisdom 
drew was obviously the Bible, chapters 1—5 at least show familiar- 
ity with apocalyptic traditions that are not attested in the Septuagint, 
but only in such books as 1 Enoch and the Dead Sea Scrolls. Some 
such literature must have been translated into Greek, and circulated 
in Alexandria. 

A second question concerns the development of the Jewish wis- 
dom tradition. The Wisdom of Solomon is related to the older wis- 
dom literature in various ways. The portrayal of the figure of Wisdom 
is obviously related to Proverbs 8 and Sirach 24 as well as to Stoic 
philosophy. Wisdom departs from the tradition of Proverbs and 
Sirach, however, precisely in the affirmation of immortality, which 
is one of the areas where it is influenced, in part, by apocalyptic 
traditions. We now have a corpus of Hebrew wisdom literature in 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, which combines the pragmatic, ethical concerns 


3 J. J. Collins, “Cosmos and Salvation: Jewish Wisdom and Apocalypticism in 
the Hellenistic Age,” in idem, Seers, Sibyls and Sages in Hellenistic- Roman Judaism (Leiden: 
Brill, 1997) 317-338. 
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of Proverbs and Ben Sira with a belief in the judgment of the dead, 
and a worldview that is shaped by “the mystery that is made to be” 
(raz nihyeh), just as the worldview of the Wisdom of Solomon is shaped 
by “the mysteries of God" (Wis 2:22). The question arises whether 
there may have been more continuity in the Jewish wisdom tradi- 
tions of the Hellenistic age than had been previously thought. ‘There 
is now evidence for a kind of eschatologized wisdom, that 1s, wis- 
dom literature that incorporates beliefs about eschatology, that 1s dis- 
tinct from the apocalyptic literature, although it was probably influenced 
by it. The links between the eschatologized wisdom of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls and the Hellenistic wisdom of the Wisdom of Solomon offer 
a fascinating area for future research. This topic, however, will have 
to be the subject of another essay.?' 


3 See above, note 12. 
? See my essay, “The Mysteries of God,” in this volume. 


CHAPTER TEN 


THE MYSTERIES OF GOD: 
CREATION AND ESCHATOLOGY IN 4OINSTRUCTION 
AND THE WISDOM OF SOLOMON 


The Wisdom of Solomon is in many ways a different kind of book from 
the wisdom books of the Hebrew Bible or the teachings of Ben Sira. 
Unlike these older books, it was composed in Greek, and shows con- 
siderable acquaintance with Greek philosophy. It also departs rather 
sharply from the Hebrew wisdom tradition in its appraisal of life 
and death.’ Qoheleth had famously questioned whether the spirit of 
humans goes upward while the spirit of animals goes downward to 
the earth, since all alike die.” Ben Sira, in the early second century 
BCE, still clung to the view that whether life 1s for ten or a hundred 
or a thousand years, there is no inquiry about it in Hades.’ In the 
Wisdom of Solomon, those who think that humanity is doomed to Hades 
or Sheol are regarded as fools: 


Thus they reasoned, but they were led astray, 

for their wickedness blinded them 

and they did not know the mysteries of God (uvotipro 0200) 
nor hoped for the wages of holiness, 

nor discerned the prize for blameless souls; 

for God created man for incorruption 

and made him the image of his own eternity.“ 

By the envy of the devil death entered the world, 

and those who are of his lot experience it. (Wis 2, 21—24). 


The novelty of the worldview of the Wisdom of Solomon is commonly 
attributed to the influence of two factors: Hellenistic, Platonic, 


! See my essay, "The Root of Immortality. Death in the Context of Jewish 
Wisdom,” in Seers, Stbyls, and Sages in Hellenistic-Roman Judaism (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 
351-67. 

2 Qoh 3:19-21. On Qoheleth’s treatment of death see S. L. Burkes, Death in 
Qoheleth and Egyptian Biographies of the Late Period (Atlanta: Society of Biblical Literature, 
1999) 35-80. 

* Sir 41:4. 

* Or: his own proper being (reading idiotétos instead of aidiotétos). See G. Scarpat, 
Libro della Sapienza (Brescia: Paideia, 1989) 1.198—9. 
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philosophy, and Jewish apocalyptic traditions.’ It is widely agreed 
that the author drew on an apocalyptic source in chapters 2 and 5.° 
The reference to mysteries becomes intelligible in this context. 
Traditional Hebrew wisdom teachers, such as Qoheleth and Ben 
Sira, relied on an empirical epistemology, and were wary of claims 
of revelation. In contrast, the apocalyptic literature claimed to dis- 
close mysteries that were beyond the reach of normal human com- 
prehension. Daniel succeeds where the Babylonian wise men fail 
because “there is a God in heaven who reveals mysteries” (Aramaic 
raz).’ In the Epistle of Enoch, the term mystery is used for the infor- 
mation that Enoch has learned from the tablets of heaven, and which 
is largely concerned with the fate of the righteous after death 
(1 Enoch 103:1).? 


? The philosophical background is demonstrated throughout the commentary of 
D. Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon (Anchor Bible 43; New York, Doubleday, 1979). 
For the apocalyptic background see P. Grelot, “L’Eschatologie de la Sagesse et les 
Apocalypses Juives," in A. Barucq, ed., A la Rencontre de Dieu: Memorial Albert Gelin 
(LePuy, Mappus, 1961) 165-78. On the combination of the two, see J. J. Collins, 
Jewish Wisdom in the Hellenistic Age (Louisville, Westminster John Knox, 1997) 183-7; 
idem, “Apocalyptic Eschatology in Philosophical Dress in the Wisdom of Solomon,” 
in J. L. Kugel, ed., Shem in the Tents of Japhet. Essays on the Encounter of Judaism and 
Hellenism (Leiden, Brill, 2002) 93-107. 

? See especially L. Ruppert, Der leidende Gerechte (Würzburg, Katholisches Bibel- 
werk, 1972) 70-105; idem, “Gerechte und Frevler (Gottlose) in Sap 1,1—6,21," in 
H. Hübner, ed., Die Weisheit Salomos in Horizont Biblischer Theologie (Neukirchen-Vluyn: 
Neukirchener Verlag, 1993) 1—54. Ruppert argues that Wis 2:12-20 and 5:1-7 con- 
stitute a distinct source, which he calls a diptych, originally composed in Hebrew 
or Aramaic but translated into Greek before it was incorporated into the Wisdom 
of Solomon. It is unlikely that such a source can be isolated in Wisdom of Solomon. 
'The material appears to be fully re-worked and integrated into its present context. 
Note also the parallels between Wisdom and the Books of Enoch highlighted by 
G. W. E. Nickelsburg, Resurrection, Immortality and Eternal Life in Intertestamental Judaism 
(Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 1972) 76-8, 128-30; idem, I Enoch 1. 
A Commentary on the Book of 1 Enoch. Chapters 1-36; 81-108 (Hermencia; Minneapolis, 
Fortress, 2001) 78-9. 

7 The only attestation of the word raz, mystery, in the Hebrew Bible is in the 
Aramaic part of the Book of Daniel, where it occurs 9 times. See further R. E. 
Brown, The Semitic Background of the Term ‘Mystery’ in the New Testament (Philadelphia, 
Fortress, 1968) who also surveys the use of “mystery” in the Dead Sea Scrolls that 
were available at that time. 

8 The Aramaic of this passage is not extant. The word raz is used at 1 Enoch 
106:19: “For I know the mysteries of the Lord that the holy ones have revealed 
and shown to me, and that I have read on the tablets of heaven” (40204 5 n 26). 
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The publication of the wisdom texts from Qumran, however, shows 
that the Wisdom of Solomon was not the first Jewish wisdom text to 
entertain the concept of “mystery”. In 4QInstruction, the expression 
mm 17 appears more than 20 times.’ The phrase also occurs in some 
other texts from Qumran: twice in the Book of Mysteries (1027 1 
i 3,4 = 4Q300 3 4) and in 1QS 11:3-4. The word rr is a niphal 
participle of the verb to be. The exact connotation of this phrase is 
a matter of debate. In biblical Hebrew, the niphal of the verb to 
be has the connotation “to be done". It is used of the utterance of 
a word: mm 72707 mmi cms ^» (I Kgs 12:24; cf. 2 Chron 11:4), or 
of an event that has (or has not) taken place: mmi N2 WIND 
corn yA (Joel 2:2). In the Dead Sea Scrolls, it is often taken to refer 
to the future: the mystery that is to be, or that is to come. This 


understanding of the phrase was first suggested by the context in 
1027 (the Book of Mysteries): 


And they do not know the mmi Mm nor understand ancient matters 
map). And they do not know what is going to happen to them, 
and they will not save themselves by the mmi ra." 


The editor, J.T. Milik, rendered the phrase as “le mystère future"."? 
The text goes on to speak of signs of what will happen. On Milik's 
interpretation, the future mystery complements the “ancient matters.” 


? A closer parallel to the phrase in Wisdom of Solomon is found in the Instruction 
on the Two Spirits (IOS 3:23), which refers to 78 7, the mysteries of God. The 
ability of the Angel of Darkness to corrupt even the righteous is ascribed to “the 
mysteries of God." Later in the Instruction, in 1OS 4:18, we are told that “God, 
in the mysteries of his knowledge and in the wisdom of his glory, has determined 
an end to the existence of injustice". 

10 A. Lange, Weisheit und Pridestination. Weisheitliche Urordnung und  Prádestination in 
den Textfunden von Qumran (Leiden: Brill, 1995) 57—60; D. J. Harringon, “The Raz 
Nihyeh in a Qumran Wisdom Text (1026, 40415—418, 40423)", in RevQ 17 (1996) 
549-53 (Milik Festschrift); T. Elgvin, An Analysis of 4QInstruction, Diss. Hebrew 
University, 1998, 75-83; idem, “The Mystery to Come: Early Essene Theology of 
Revelation,” in F. H. Cryer, T. L. Thompson, ed., Qumran between the Old and New 
Testaments (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1998) 113-50; M. J. Goff, The Worldly 
and Heavenly Wisdom of 4QInstruction (Leiden: Brill, 2003) 30-79. 

! The rebuke of the wicked for not knowing the mysteries is a striking parallel 
to Wis 2:21-24. 

? J. T. Milik, “Livre des Mystères,” in D. Barthélemy and J. T. Milik, Qumran 
Cave I (DJD1; Oxford: Clarendon, 1955) 103-4. 
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A future sense is supported by Sir 42:19 and 48:25, where the plural 
nvm is translated into Greek as tà éodpeva.. 

The verb “to be” is also used in the niphal in the Instruction on the 
Two Spirits (IOS 3:15: from the God of knowledge comes rn 71D 
mn). This is commonly translated as “all that is and shall be,” 
again on the assumption that the terms are complementary rather 
than synonymous. Again, in CD 2:9-10 52 mmn mon» "n 525 
the TY nv) is parallel to tow "—whatever has happened for- 
ever. Complementary parallelism gives excellent sense, but synony- 
mous parallelism can not be ruled out. In 1OS 11:3-4 we read 
"from the source of his knowledge he has disclosed his light, and 
my eyes have observed his wonders, and the light of my heart the 
mmm 37”. Some scholars have given the phrase a more abstract trans- 
lation, such as “the mystery of existence"? but 7°71 is a verbal form, 
not an abstract noun.’* Ultimately, the meaning of the phrase must 
be determined from the contexts in which it is used in 4QInstruction. 

Many of those contexts are fragmentary, and the reference to the 
mystery is allusive in any case. Typically, the addressee is told that 
his ear has been uncovered with respect to the mystery, or is told 
to gaze on it, or to seek it, or not be distracted from it. It is by the 
mystery that God has established the foundation of truth (40417 1 
i 9-9) The mystery involves “all the paths of truth" and enables 
one to know what is good and bad (40416 2 iu 14—15; cf. 40418 
9 15). It concerns “the birth times of salvation, and who is to inherit 
glory and iniquity” (4O417 2 i 10-11), and enables the one who 


? R. Eisenman and M. Wise, The Dead Sea Scrolls Uncovered (Rockport: Element, 
1992) 241-55, and F. García Martínez and E. J. Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls 
Study Edition (Leiden, Brill, 1998) 845—77, translate "the mystery of existence"; 
M. Wise, M. Abegg and E. Cook, The Dead Sea Scrolls. A New Translation (San 
Francisco: HarperSanFrancisco, 1996) 378-90: “the secret of the way things are”. 

“Lange, Weisheit und Práüdestination, 57, captures the temporal dimension with 
“Geheimnis des Werdens." A. Rofé, “Revealed Wisdom: From the Bible to Qumran,” 
in J.J. Collins, G. E. Sterling and R. A. Clements, eds., Sapiential Perspectives: Wisdom 
Literature in Light of the Dead Sea Scrolls (Leiden: Brill, 2004) 1—11, construes the word 
mml as a perfect rather than as a participle, and translates “the mystery of what 
happened, or what happens". 

© For a concise summary see D. J. Harrington, “Mystery,” in L. H. Schiffman 
and J. C. VanderKam, ed., The Encyclopedia of the Dead Sea Scrolls (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 2000) 588-91. 

© On the concept of the “birth times" see M. Morgenstern, “The Meaning of 
moi mI in the Qumran Wisdom Texts,” in 77$ 51 (2000) 141-44, who argues 
that the term refers to horoscopes at the time of birth. But see also the qualification 
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seeks it out to know his inheritance (40418 9 9). By contemplating 
the mystery, one can know the 177%, which is variously understood 
as the generations or the nature and characteristics of humanity 
(DTN), the judgment of human beings (WN) and the weight (evalua- 
tion?) of the periods." It is clear from this contextual usage that the 
mm 17 includes knowledge of eschatological reward and punishment, 
but it also includes the origin of the human and even the cosmic 
condition (771. Harrington aptly notes that the range of mater- 
ial embraced by the mystery is similar to that covered in the Instruction 
on the Two Spirits: origin, ways in the world, and eschatological 
outcome.'? Lange describes it as “eine Welt- und Schópfungsordnung" 
which combines primeval, historical, eschatological and ethical ele- 
ments. Elgvin defines it as “a comprehensive word for God's mys- 
terious plan for creation and history . . . ‘salvation history’ in a wider 
meaning".? This mystery provides a context for human action. By 
understanding it, one can walk in righteousness (40416 2 m 9—10) 
and discern between good and evil (40417 1 i 6-8)?! 

There are some clear points of analogy between the mmi 7 in 
the text from Qumran and the mysteries of God in the Wisdom of 
Solomon. In both texts, understanding the mystery is the key to right 
behavior. This is so primarily because it discloses the ultimate out- 
come of righteous or wicked behavior—the reward of piety and the 
prize of blameless souls, in the idiom of Wisdom, or “who is to 
inherit glory and iniquity” in the phrase of 4Q Instruction. But this 
outcome is not arbitrary. It is grounded in the way in which God 
created humanity in the first case. 


of this view by E. J. C. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning for the Understanding Ones (Leiden: 
Brill, 2002) 238. In this case, knowledge of the birth times of salvation enables one 
to know who is to be saved or damned. Strugnell and Harrington read YW, toil, 
instead of 72, iniquity (DJD 34.173). See Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 56. 

7 40418 77. J. Strugnell and D. Harrington, in Qumran Cave 4. XXIV. Sapiential 
Texts, Part 2. 4QInstruction (Müsar (Mein): 40415. (DJD 34; Oxford: Clarendon, 
1999) 298. Compare the use of MTN in the Instruction on the Two Spirits, 1OS 
3:13. 

? Harrington, “Mystery,” 590. 

? Lange, Weisheit und Prédestination, 60. 

?" Elevin, An Analysis of 4QInstruction, 80. 

*! Formerly 4Q417 2, and cited in this way by Harrington, “Mystery,” 590. 
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The Hope of the Righteous in Wisdom 


It is generally recognized that the Wisdom of Solomon understands the 
afterlife in terms of the immortality of the soul.? The noun “immor- 
tality” (athanasia) occurs 5 times in the book (3:4; 4:1; 8:13.17; 15:3) 
and the adjective “immortal” (athanatos) once (in 1:15, à propos of 
righteousness). In 4:1 and 8:13, immortality is associated with mem- 
ory, and refers to an undying reputation. In 3:4, we are told that 
the hope of the righteous is full of immortality. In 8:17, there is 
immortality in kinship with wisdom, and in 15:3 righteousness and 
the knowledge of God are the root of immortality. A related term, 
“Incorruption” (aphtharsia) appears 3 times (2:23; 6:18 and 6:19), and 
the adjective aphthartos twice (12:1 and 18:4). This term was associ- 
ated with Epicurean philosophy.? The Epicureans explained the eter- 
nal life of the gods by saying that they consisted of incorruptible 
matter. According to Wisdom, humanity was created “for incor- 
ruptibility” (2:23). Incorruptibility is assured by keeping the laws of 
wisdom, and it causes one to be near to God (6:18-19). God's pneuma 
is imperishable (12:1), as is the light of the law (18:4). According to 
Philo, *incorruption is akin to eternality,"" and equally there seems 
to be no practical difference between immortality and incorruptibil- 
ity in Wisdom. At no point does Wisdom speak of resurrection of the 
body, or even of resurrection of the spirit, in such a way as to imply 
that life is interrupted at death.? The righteous only seem to die 


?' See the discussion by Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 25-32, who notes that 
Wisdom modifies Platonic doctrine on this subject in significant ways. See also the 
discussion by C. Larcher, Études sur le Livre de la Sagesse (Paris: Gabalda, 1969) 
236-327, who acknowledges the influence of Greek concepts but places greater 
weight on biblical influences. On the terminology see also J. M. Reese, Hellenistic 
Influence on the Book of Wisdom and its Consequences (Analecta Biblica 41; Rome: Pontifical 
Biblical Institute, 1970) 64—65. 

? Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 121. 

? De Abr 55. 

? Several authors have tried to find an implicit doctrine of bodily resurrection 
in Wisdom. See especially P. Beauchamp, “Le salut corporel des justes et la con- 
clusion du livre de la Sagesse," in Bib 45 (1964) 491—526; E. Puech, La Croyance 
des Esséniens en la Vie Future: Immortalité, Résurrection, Vie Eternelle? (Paris: Gabalda, 1993) 
92-98; idem, “Il Libro della Sapienza e i Manoscritti del Mar Morto: Un Primo 
Approccio,” in G. Bellia and A. Passaro, eds., X Libro della Sapienza. Tradizione, 
Redazione, Teologia (Rome: Città Nuova, 2004) 131—55. Beauchamp points to the 
transformation of nature at the end of the book; Puech to the judgement scene in 
chapter 5. Grelot, *L'Eschatologie de la Sagesse," 176-7, acknowledges that Wisdom 
does not speak of corporeal resurrection, but notes, correctly, that resurrection of 
the spirit is more typical of the apocalypses. 
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(3:2), but are at peace. For Wisdom, as for Philo, the death that 
matters is the death of the soul, or spiritual death. God did not 
make this death (1:13), and the righteous do not experience it. The 
wicked experience death, because they are worthy to be of its lot 
(1:16). Wisdom does not refer to any punishment of the wicked after 
death; it appears that they simply cease to exist. They lament that 
just as their wealth vanished like a shadow, *so we also, as soon as 
we were born, ceased to be, and we had no sign of virtue to show, 
but were consumed in our wickedness” (5:13). Their hope is like 
thistledown or smoke, dispersed in the wind.” 

Chrysostome Larcher raised the question whether bodily resur- 
rection is not implied in Wis 3:7-8: “in the time of their visitation 
they will shine forth, and will run like sparks through the stubble,” 
a passage that has often been understood in terms of astral immor- 
tality.” There is an obvious, parallel to Dan 12:3, where the maskilim 
shine like the brightness of the sky, and are like the stars forever.?? 
But the idea of astral immortality was widespread in the Hellenistic 
world, as a form of immortality of the soul.? Throughout the Greco- 
Roman world, the soul was thought to consist of some kind of sub- 
stance, be it air, fire, or pneuma.? For the Stoics, all existence was 
physical. Even those who rejected the Stoic view, like Cicero, still 
considered the soul fiery or airy.” Philo says that the rational soul 
is “of the upper air (oi0époc)" a divine particle, the pneuma breathed 
in by God.? It was precisely because the soul consisted of heavenly, 
fiery matter that it could ascend to the stars after death. In the 
Wisdom of Solomon, wisdom is conceived as a fine substance spread 


°° M. Kolarcik, The Ambiguity of Death in the Book of Wisdom 1—6 (Analecta Biblica 
127; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1991) 180, and especially K. M. Hogan, 
“The Exegetical Background of the ‘Ambiguity of Death’ in the Wisdom of Solomon,” 
in JSF 30 (1999) 1-24. 

7 Compare the fate of the Gentiles in 2 Bar 82:3-7. 

? C, Larcher, Le Livre de la Sagesse ou la Sagesse de Salomon (Paris: Gabalda, 1983) 
1.285. The astral interpretation was argued most famously by A. Dupont-Sommer, 
“De limmortalité astrale dans la Sagesse de Salomon," in Revue des Etudes Grecques 
62 (1949) 80-87, but he emended the text, to read “in the galaxy” rather than in 
the stubble. 

2° Compare also 1 Enoch 38:4; 39:7; 104:2; 4 Ezra 7:97; 2 Bar 51:10. etc. 
Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 128. 

3 See A. Scott, Origen and the Life of the Stars (Oxford: Clarendon, 1991). 

? See D. B. Martin, The Corinthian Body (New Haven: Yale, 1995) 108-20. 

3 "Tusculan. Disputations 1.17.41; 1.19.43; Martin, The Corinthian Body, 115. 

3 Philo, Leg. Alleg. 3.161. 
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throughout creation, and it is not unlikely that the author con- 
ceived of the soul as a substance that could shine forth. 

Maurice Gilbert argues that the image of sparks in the stubble 
describes the destruction of the wicked in several prophetic texts.?? 
Of the texts he cites, the closest parallel is provided by Zech 12:6, 
where the Hebrew 7702 TYD is rendered in the LXX as óg Aau- 
náða TOPOS év kadun.’ Gilbert, with all due tentativeness, suggests 
that the image in Wisdom refers to an apocalyptic destruction of the 
wicked on earth, after the righteous have been glorified. He acknowl- 
edges, however, that this reading poses difficulties. There is no clear 
parallel for an eschatological battle after the resurrection of the just, 
in any Jewish writing of this period. The analogy with sparks is obvi- 
ously figurative, and such language should not be pressed. Wisdom 
may borrow imagery from prophetic texts without necessarily using 
it in the same way. The suggestion that this imagery conveys a belief 
in resurrection in Wis 3:7-8 raises more problems than it solves. 
Again, the judgment scene in chapter 5, which portrays a post- 
mortem confrontation between the righteous and the wicked, is 
figurative speech to dramatize the contrast between the two ways of 
life, in the manner of Platonic myth.?' The hope of the righteous in 
Wisdom is not resurrection, but immortality. 

The objection is often raised that immortality in Wisdom does not 
derive from the inherent nature of the soul, as it does in Plato, but 
is a gift of God, and contingent on righteousness.” It is certainly 
true that Wisdom modifies Greek philosophy in light of Jewish belief 


? Wis 7:22-8:1. On this passage see Larcher, Le Livre de la Sagesse, 1.479—518; 
H. Hübner, “Die Sapientia Salomonis und die antike Philosophie,” in H. Hübner, 
ed., Die Weisheit Salomos im Horizont Biblischer Theologie (Neukirchen-Vluyn: Neukirchener 
Verlag, 1993) 55-81; H. Engel, “Was Weisheit ist, und wie sie entstand, ‘will ich 
verkünden’: Weish 7,22-8,1 innerhalb des egkémion tés sophias (6,22—11,1) als Stärkung 
der Plausibilitát des Judentums angesichts hellenistischer Philosophie und Religiositat,” 
in G. Hentschel and E. Zenger, ed., Lehrerin der Gerechtigkeit (Leipzig: Benno, 1991) 
67-102. 

? M. Gilbert, “Sagesse 3,7-9; 5,15—23 et l'apocalyptique," in García Martinez, 
ed., Wisdom and Apocalyptic, 307—22. 

°° The same image, of a torch of fire in straw, is used in 1QM 11:10. I owe 
this reference to Jean Duhaime. 

? On the interpretation of the judgement scene in the philosophical context of 
the book see Collins, “Apocalyptic Eschatology in Philosophical Dress," 100—101. 

*® So e.g. M. J. Lagrange, “Le livre de la Sagesse. Sa doctrine des fins dernières,” 
in Revue Biblique 16 (1907) 94; Puech, La Croyance des Essémens, 93: “un don gratuit 
de Dieu comme récompense d’une bonne conduite”. 
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at certain crucial points, as Philo also does.? There is no mention 
of metempsychosis, but it should be noted that this is also true of 
Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations and Dream of Scipio, despite their Platonic 
inspiration." There is a hint of the Platonic doctrine of the pre-exis- 
tence of the soul in Wis 8:19—20: “I was indeed a child well-endowed, 
having had a noble soul fall to my lot, or rather being noble I 
entered an undefiled body.” Such an idea was not inconceivable in 
a Jewish context. Philo held that souls were pre-existent, and that 
“some, such as have earthward tendencies and material tastes, descend 
to be fast bound in mortal bodies”.*! The vacillation between two 
formulations in Wisdom, however, shows that pre-existence was not 
important for the author’s anthropology. The idea that immortality 
was contingent on righteousness was distinctively Jewish. Immortality 
was not strictly a reward for righteousness, however. It was the orig- 
inal design of the creator for all humanity. 


Hope for the Afterlife in 4QInstruction 


4QInstruction also entertains the hope for immortality. This includes 
the traditional hope for immortality by remembrance. 40416 2 i 
6-8 tells the addressee: “Let not thy spirit be corrupted by it (money?). 
And then thou shalt sleep in faithfulness, and at thy death thy mem- 
ory will flow[er forev]er, and TT will inherit joy”. Strugnell and 
Harrington translate TIN as “your posterity”, but the word could 
be taken as “your hereafter." Other passages are less ambiguous. 
Some people, we are told, are to inherit glory, while others inherit 
toil (4O417 2 i 11). 40418 126 n 7-8 promises “to raise up the 
head of the poor...in glory everlasting and peace eternal.” 

As in the Wisdom of Solomon, the hope for the afterlife is for- 
mulated in terms of immortality rather than of resurrection: ever- 
lasting glory and peace (compare Wis 3:1-3). There is no clear ref- 
erence to bodily resurrection in 4QInstruction. Torleif Elgvin, in his 
dissertation, claimed to find such a reference in 4Q418 69 ii 7: 


3 See Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 25-32. Also Reese, Hellenistic Influence, 
32-89. 

1 See Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 28-29; J. Dillon, The Middle Platonists, 
(London: Duckworth, 1977) 96-102. 

*" De Somn 1.138; cf. De Plant 11-14. 

? Strugnell and Harrington, in DJD 34.112. 
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poawa> my mas "Um: “the seekers of truth will wake up to the 
judgments [of God]”.** The final yod is only a trace, and Strugnell 
and Harrington read a kaph.** They translate “those who investigate 
the truth shall rouse themselves to judge y[ou.]” Puech accepts the 
same material reading, but still takes the passage to refer to resur- 
rection: “les chercheurs fidèles seront réveillés pour votre jugement.”” 
The crucial questions here concern the identity of “those who inves- 
tigate the truth”, and the meaning of the verb 1m» (to wake or 
arouse). Elgvin and Puech take the investigators to be righteous 
human beings; Strugnell and Harrington take them to be angelic 
judges. The immediate context reads as follows, in the translation 
of Strugnell and Harrington: 


4, And now, O you foolish-minded ones, what is good to a man who 
has not 

5. [been created? And what] is tranquillity to a man who has not 
come into activity? And what is judgement to a man who has not 
been established? And what lament shall the dead make over their 
own death? 

6. You were fashioned [by the power of G]od, but to the everlasting 
pit shall your return be. For it shall awaken [to condemn] you[r] 
sin, [and the creatures of 

7. its dark places [ ] shall cry out against your pleading, and all those 
who will endure forever, those who investigate the truth, shall rouse 
themselves to judge y[ou. And then] 

8. will all the foolish-minded be destroyed. And the children of iniq- 
uity shall not be found any more, [and alll those who hold fast to 
wickedness shall wither [away. And then,] 

9. at the passing of judgement upon you, the foundations of the 
firmament will cry out.' 


The context, then, is an admonition to the wicked, which is followed 
after this passage by an exhortation to “the truly chosen ones". It 
should be noted that the pit is said to awaken, using the verb (°p) 
that is used in the context of resurrection in Daniel 12. The awak- 
ening of the pit, however, is not a matter of resurrection, but of 
arousal. The verb TY lends itself to a similar interpretation. (Compare 


5 Elevin, An Analysis, 113-7. 

* So also E. J. Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning for the Understanding Ones (Leiden: 
Brill, 2001) 210. This reading is now accepted also by Elgvin (oral communication). 

5 Puech, “Il Libro della Sapienza.” 

^ DJD 34, p. 283. 
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Isa 51:9, where the arm of the Lord is addressed: ^» m») Puech 
cites 1OH 14:32 as an alleged use of the verb TY with reference 
to resurrection.” The passage reads: “then the sword of God will 
hasten in the era of judgment, and all the sons of his truth will arise 
to destroy [the sons of] wickedness.” Here again it is by no means 
certain that the reference is to resurrection. It may rather be a mat- 
ter of arousal for battle. Those who seek, or investigate, the truth 
are indentified as “those who will endure forever” Bow imm 72. 
Puech translates this phrase as “tous les destinés-a-l’éternité.” But as 
we have seen, the niphal of the verb to be does not have an exclu- 
sively future sense. The phrase might be better translated simply as 
“those who endure forever”, with reference to angelic beings rather 
than to resurrected humans. (‘The beings in question may be com- 
pared the “angels of destruction” who administer the punishment of 
the damned in CD 2:6 and 1OS 3:12.)? In all, then, it seems very 
doubtful that this passage can be taken as evidence for the idea of 
resurrection in 4QInstruction. 

Of course the alternative to resurrection in the Hebrew wisdom 
text is not the Platonic idea of the immortality of the soul. The 
exhortation to the righteous that follows this passage in 4Q418 69 
asks: 


As for the Sons of Heaven, whose lot is eternal life, will they truly 
say, ‘we are weary of doing the works of Truth, and [we] have grown 
weary of them at all times’? Will [they] not ‘walk in light everlast- 
ing... glory and abundance of splendor . . . in the council of the divine 
ones?” 


It is disputed whether the primary reference of this passage is to 
angels (as maintained by the editors) or the human righteous.” In 
fact, the passage clearly supposes that the human righteous share 
the lot of the angels, and may hope for eternal life in the council 


7 The verse in question is numbered 14:29 in F. Garcia Martínez and E. J. 
Tigchelaar, The Dead Sea Scrolls Study Edition (Leiden: Brill, 1997) 1. 176-7 

+8 C. H. T. Fletcher-Louis, All the Glory of Adam. Liturgical Anthropology in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls (Leiden: Brill, 2002) 118 argues that the verb 207 is not used with angels 
as subjects in 4QInstruction or in the Scrolls in general, whereas it is commonly 
used of human beings. But neither are the human righteous ever said to rise to 
judge the wicked. The language of the passage is exceptional in any case. 

? On the angelic life, compare also 40418 55 (DJD 34, pp. 265-6). 

°° Fletcher-Louis, All the Glory of Adam, 119—20. 
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of the divine ones. The idea that the righteous humans could be 
elevated to share the life of the angelic host is well attested in the 
last centuries before the common era. In the early apocalypses of 
Daniel and Enoch, this is the fate of the righteous after death. In 
the Hodayot from Qumran, the angelic state can be anticipated even 
in this life.” It does not seem to me that 4QInstruction envisions 
present exaltation to the degree that we find it in the Hodayot.” 
There is, nonetheless, a close association between the earthly right- 
eous and the angelic host. If we assume, with the editors, that the 
primary reference in 4Q418 69 is to the angels, it is nonetheless 
clear that the person of understanding should aspire to a similar life. 
4Q418 81 3-5 has been plausibly restored to read “among all the 
[God]ly [Ones] has he cast thy lot".? The motif of fellowship with 
the angels as the eschatological reward of the righteous 1s also picked 
up in the Wisdom of Solomon. In the judgment scene, in Wis 5:5, the 
oppressors ask in astonishment when they see the righteous trans- 
formed: *Why have they been numbered among the children of 
God? And why is their lot among the holy ones?” 

The association with the holy ones is a point of continuity between 
the wisdom texts and the early apocalypses of Daniel and Enoch. 
In Dan 12:3, the resurrected DWN shine like the stars. In 1 Enoch 
104 the righteous are assured that they will “shine like the lights of 
heaven”, “have great joy like the angels of heaven” and “become 
associates of the host of heaven.” The wisdom texts differ from the 
apocalypses, however, insofar as they do not use the language of res- 
urrection, but rather suggest that the life of the spirit is continuous. 
The language of 4OInstruction, with the motifs of light and ever- 
lasüng glory, has a noteworthy parallel in the Instruction on the 
Two Spirits, where the visitation of the Sons of Light is described 
as “healing, plentiful peace in a long life, fruitful offspring with all 
everlasting blessings, and eternal joy in life without end, a crown of 
glory and a garment of majesty in unending light".^* Eternal life in 


?! See the classic study of H.-W. Kuhn, Enderwartung und gegenwiirtiges Heil (Gottingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1966); Nickelsburg, Resurrection, 146-56; J. J. Collins, 
Apocalypticism in the Dead Sea Scrolls (London: Routledge, 1997) 119-23. 

5 See further my comments in “The Eschatologizing of Wisdom in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls,” in Collins, Sterling and Clements, eds., Sapzential Perspectives, 49—65. 

?* DJD 34, pp. 300, 302. 

5 1QS 4:6-8. There are numerous parallels between the Instruction on the Two 
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such formulations, is not necessarily incorporeal. The “garment of 
majesty” may denote what St. Paul would call “a spiritual body” 
(1 Cor 15:44). As we have already seen, the immortal soul was com- 
monly thought to consist of a heavenly substance (such as azther or 
pneuma) in Hellenistic-Roman thought. In Jewish sources, the idea 
seems to be a transformed or glorified nephesh, which was not quite 
pure spirit in the Platonic sense. But there is no indication, either 
in 4OInstruction or in the Instruction on the Two Spirits, that eter- 
nal life involves a resurrected body of flesh and blood. As St. Paul 
would say, “flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, nor 


33 55 


does the perishable inherit the imperishable”. Neither does it seem 
to involve a resurrection, in the sense that life is suspended for a 
time between death and glorification. While the texts are not as clear 
on the matter as we might wish, the view seems to be that the spirit 
simply lives on when the body dies. A similar view of the afterlife 
may be found in Jubilees 23:31, which says of the just that “their 
bones will rest in the earth, and their spirits will have much joy.” 

The idea of eternal life, as we find it in 4QInstruction or in the 
Instruction on the Two Spirits, does not appear to be influenced by 
Hellenistic philosophy. One possible source of such a hope in the 
biblical tradition lies in the cultic experience of the presence of God, 
as we find it expressed in the Psalms. In Ps 73:23-26, the psalmist 
says: “Nevertheless I am continually with you; you hold my right 
hand. You guide me with your counsel, and afterward you will 
receive me (PN) with honor... My flesh and my heart may fail, 
but god is the strength of my heart and my portion forever.” Similarly 
in Psalm 49:16 we read that “God will ransom my soul from the 
power of Sheol, for he will take me.”°® Whether these psalms actu- 
ally reflect a hope for eternal life on the part of the psalmist is dis- 
puted. On the positive side, the use of the verb “to take” or “to 
receive” (mp?) recalls the assumption of Enoch (Gen 5:24). On the 


Spirits and 4QInstruction. See Lange, Weisheit und Prüdestination, 126-30; Tigchelaar, 
To Increase Learning, 194—207. 

5 1 Cor 15:50. 

°° Compare also Ps 16:9-10. 

? For the positive view: M. Dahood, Psalms III (Anchor Bible 17A; New York: 
Doubleday, 1970) XLI-LIL; Puech, La Croyance, 46-59. For the negative: B. Vawter, 
“Intimations of Immortality and the Old Testament,” in JBL 91 (1972) 158-71 
(reprinted in idem, The Path of Wisdom [Wilmington, DE: Glazier, 1986] 140-60). 
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negative side is the predominant rejection of any such hope in 
the psalms. Even Psalm 49 affirms that the wise die together with the 
fool and the dolt (vs. 11) and twice declares that “humankind shall 
not live in glory” (vss. 13,21, English 12,20). In any case, this hope 
arises out of the sense that the presence of God is an experience 
that transcends time: “For a day in your courts is better than a thou- 
sand elsewhere” (Ps 84:10). The fellowship with the angels in the 
sectarian scrolls is also rooted in the context of worship, as can be 
seen, for example in the Songs of the Sabbath Sacrifice.” I am not 
persuaded that the few references to priestly matters in 4QInstruction 
require that that text originated in the milieu of the temple, as Armin 
Lange has argued,” but it could be influenced by cultic traditions 
nonetheless. An alternative, or rather complementary, source for a 
hope for eternal life is found within the wisdom tradition itself. 
According to Prov 12:28: “in the paths of righteousness there is life, 
in walking its path there is no death.” Wisdom claims that “who- 
ever finds me finds life . . . all who hate me love death” (Prov 8:35-36).? 
Here again there is debate as to whether such statements can be 
taken literally,?' but in any case they provide a biblical basis for the 
hope that the life nourished by wisdom will not be cut off by death. 
Both the culüc and the sapiential traditions, then, provide a basis 
for a hope of immortality that does not use the more mythological 
language of resurrection. 


58 The cultic context of fellowship with the angels is emphasized by Fletcher- 
Louis, All the Glory of Adam, especially pp. 56-87. He speaks, however, of “angelo- 
morphism" rather than fellowship, stressing the angelic nature of the human 
participants. Fletcher-Louis argues that the Songs of Sabbath Sacrifice refer pri- 
marily to “angelomorphic” humans rather than to angels. While much of his the- 
sis is speculative, the connection between the angels and the cult is clear. 

?? A. Lange, “In Diskussion mit dem Tempel. Zur Auseinandersetzung zwischen 
Kohelet und weisheitlichen Kreisen am Jerusalemer Tempel,” in A. Schoors, ed., 
Qohelet in the Context of Wisdom (BETL 136; Leuven: Peeters, 1998) 113—59. See espe- 
cially 40418 81 and 4Q423 5. See the critique of Lange’s position by T. Elgvin, 
“Priestly Sages? The Milieus of Origin of 4OMysteries and 4QInstruction,” in 
Collins, Sterling and Clements, eds., Sapiential Perspectives, 67—87. 

9" See the classic article of G. Von Rad, Life and Death in the OT, in G. Kittel, 
ed., Theological Dictionary of the New Testament vol. 2 (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1964) 
843-9. 

9! Puech, La Croyance, 59—65. 
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Similarities in Eschatological Hope 


There are, then, significant similarities between the eschatology of 
the Wisdom of Solomon and that of the older Hebrew 4OInstruction. 
Both speak of immortality or eternal life rather than resurrection.” 
Neither envisions a resurrection of the body of flesh and blood. Both 
speak of fellowship with the angels as the reward of the righteous, 
although this language is only used sparingly and figuratively in the 
Wisdom of Solomon. The Hellenistic book is also informed by Greek 
philosophical ideas of immortality, which modify the nature of the 
hope, even though it also adapts and modifies the philosophical doc- 
trines in light of Jewish tradition. Nonetheless, it would seem that 
the author of Wisdom was familiar with traditions that were broadly 
similar to what we find in 4QInstruction. The biggest discrepancy 
in the eschatology is perhaps the fact that Wisdom does not envi- 
sion the punishment of the damned after death, but only their dis- 
appearance. 


Creation and Immortality 


Both the Greek and the Hebrew wisdom texts seek to ground their 
view of humanity in their understanding of creation. According to 
Wis 2:23 God created the human being (&v@pwno0c¢/Adam) for incor- 
ruption (éx’ &q0o.poío) and made him “the image of his own eter- 
nity.” Immortality, then, is entailed by the creation of human beings 
in the image of God (Gen 1:27). Death, presumably the death of 
the soul, is not made by God, but enters the world through the envy 
of the devil (apparently a reference to the story of the Fall, although 
it has also been related to the story of Cain and Abel).? 


9? M. Delor, “L’Immortalité de l'àme dans le livre de la Sagesse et dans les 
documents de Qumran,” Nowvelle Revue Théologique 77 (1955) 614—30, noted the 
affinity between Wisdom and the sectarian scrolls in this respect, but concluded 
that the milieu of Wisdom was not philosophical. The conclusion does not follow. 
Continuity with Hebraic wisdom does not mean that Wisdom has not reconceived 
its subject in philosophical categories. 

55 For references, see Winston, The Wisdom of Solomon, 121. If the reference is to 
Genesis 3, this is one of the earliest texts to identify the serpent as the devil. On 
the interpretation of Gen 1—3 in Wisdom see further M. Gilbert, “La relecture de 
Gn 1-3 dans le Livre de la Sagesse,” in L. Derousseaux, ed., La création dans l'Orient 
Ancien (LD 127; Paris: Cerf, 1987) 323-44. 
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The association of immortality with creation in the image of God 
is widespread in Hellenistic Judaism.“ Philo explains that the like- 
ness is not a matter of bodily form: “No, it is in respect of the mind, 
the sovereign element of the soul, that the word ‘image’ is used". 
He also distinguishes between the man made in the image of God 
in Gen 1:27 and the man fashioned from clay in Gen 2:7. The lat- 
ter “is an object of sense-perception, partaking already of such or 
such quality, consisting of body and soul, man or woman, by nature 
mortal; while he that was after the image was an idea or type or 
seal, an object of thought, incorporeal, neither male nor female by 
nature incorruptible (&@@aptoc).”°° It should be borne in mind that 
Philo is primarily interested in the allegorical meaning of Genesis as 
an account of universal psychological phenomena. ‘The contrast is 
between two types or kinds of human being, rather than between 
two men. Philo also recognizes that the types can be mixed in indi- 
vidual cases: 


[The first man’s] father was no mortal but the eternal God, whose 
image he was in a sense, in virtue of the ruling mind within the soul. 
Yet though he should have kept that image undefiled and followed as 
far as he could in the steps of his parent’s virtues, when the opposites 
were set before him to choose or avoid, good and evil, honorable and 
base, true and false, he was quick to choose the false, the base and 
the evil and spurn the good and honorable and true, with the natural 
consequence that he exchanged immortality for mortality, forfeited his 
blessedness and happiness, and found an easy passage to a life of toil 
and misery." 


Philo’s interpretation of Genesis is complex, and draws on various 
exegetical traditions that are sometimes in tension with each other." 
Our concern here is not with Philo, however, but the light his dis- 
cussions of Genesis may shed on the Wisdom of Solomon. While Wisdom 
never expounds a doctrine of double creation, such as we find in 
Philo,® there is some evidence that it associates the immortality of 


?* In addition to the references in Philo and Wisdom of Solomon, note Pseudo- 
Phocylides 106, and my essay, “Life after Death in Pseudo-Phocylides.” 

5 De Opificio Mundi 69. 

95 De Opificio Mundi 134. 

& Virt 204—5. 

8 For a nuanced exposition, see T. H. Tobin, S. J., The Creation of Man: Philo 
and the History of Interpretation (CBOMS 14; Washington, D. C.: Catholic Biblical 
Association, 1983). 

59 Tobin, The Creation of Man, 102-34. 
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the soul with Gen 1:27 and the mortality of the body with Gen 2:7. 
In Wis 7:1, Solomon acknowledges that “I also am mortal, like every- 
one else, a descendant of the first-formed child of earth”. We may 
compare Philo’s description of the “molded man” of Gen 2:7 as “by 
nature mortal". The earth symbolizes the material aspect of human 
existence, which, we are told in 9:15, “weighs down the soul.” In 
contrast, the image of God is made for incorruptibility. Humanity 
became corrupted through “the envy of the devil.” Adam, however, 
did not automatically suffer the full consequences of the Fall. According 
to Wis 10:1-2, Wisdom “delivered him from his transgression, and 
gave him strength to rule all things". Both immortality and spiritual 
death remain as possibilities for all human beings. 

The creation of humanity in the image of God also plays a part 
in the understanding of the human condition in 4QInstruction. In 
a controversial passage in 40417 1 1 14-18 we are told that God gave 
the vision of Hagu, or book of rememberance, as an inheritance “to 
WN, with a spiritual people, for his fashioning is (or: He fashioned 
him)" according to the pattern of the holy ones" (Y eap man). 
In contrast, the Hagu was not given to the “the spirit of flesh” 
because it failed to distinguish between good and evil.” The allu- 
sions to Genesis are transparent. WN is not the patriarch Enosh,"* 
but the original human creature, as also in 1QS 3:17-18: 


San nw cus sD DT. 


The pattern of the holy ones is a paraphrase of “in the image of 
God” os Doxa, in Gen 1:27.? The term O78 is often used in 


?' De Opificio Mundi 134; Hogan, The ‘Ambiguity of Death,” 16. 

? Either translation is possible, and the sense is essentially the same in either 
case. 

? Strugnell and Harrington in DJD 34, pp. 151, 155. On the Vision of Hagu, 
see Elgvin, An Analysis of 4QJnstruction, 92-94 and most recently C. Werman, “What 
is the Book of Hagu?” in Collins, Sterling and Clements, ed., Sapiential Perspectives, 
125-40. 

7 For full exposition of this passage, see my essay, “In the Likeness of the Holy 
Ones: The Creation of Humankind in a Wisdom Text from Qumran,” in D. W. 
Parry and E. Ulrich, ed., The Provo International Conference on the Dead Sea Scrolls, 
(Leiden: Brill, 1999) 609-18; also Goff, The Worldly and Heavenly Wisdom, 92-115. 

™ So Lange, Weisheit und Pridestination, 87; J. Frey, “The Notion of ‘Flesh’ in 
4Qinstruction and the Background of Pauline Usage," in D. K. Falk, F. Garcia 
Martinez and E. M. Schuller, ed., Sapiential, Liturgical and Poetical Texts from Qumran 
(Leiden: Brill, 2000) 218. Strugnell and Harrington leave the reference open (DJD 
34, p. 164). 

73 The allusion is recognized by Strugnell and Harrington, in DJD 34, p. 165 
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the DSS as a plural for angels or heavenly beings, and is taken as 
the plural “holy ones” here. Elgvin has drawn attention to an apt 
parallel in 1 Enoch 69:11: “For men were created no differently 
from the angels, that they might remain righteous and pure, and 
death, which destroys everything, would not have touched them"."? 

The “people of spirit” who are fashioned in the likeness of the 
angels are contrasted with “the spirit of flesh” who fail to distinguish 
between good and evil. The latter phrase, “good and evil” brings to 
mind the second creation story in Genesis 2. This surely suggests 
that the two accounts of creation, Gen 1:27 and Gen 2:7, are being 
read as contrasting paradigms of humanity, just as they are in Philo, 
even if the conceptual framework in Philo is quite different. On this 
reading, 4QInstruction bears some resemblance to the more devel- 
oped dualism of the Instruction on the Two Spirits, which says that 
when God created WN to rule the world (cf. Gen 1:28), he placed 
within him two spirits, so that they would know good and evil (1OS 
4:26). While the formulation is significantly different, both texts would 
then see the disünction between two types of humanity as having its 
origin in creation." 

Against this interpretation, Torleif Elgvin has argued that the use 
of 78°, fashion, in connection with “the pattern of the holy ones" 
shows that the two creation stories are being conflated, since this 1s 
the verb used in Gen 2:7.” On this reading, “4QInstruction sees 
only one Adam in the biblical text. Before he sinned, he shared 
angelic glory and wisdom; after his fall he shared the conditions of 
“wa mn”. 

Elgvin agrees that “Adam of the Urzeit is a type of the enlight- 


ened community of the Endzeit”.® This interpretation might shed 


and Elgvin, An Analysis of 4Qunstruction,” 90. The hesitation of Fletcher-Louis, All the 
Glory of Adam, 115-6, is surprising, in view of his own statement that “there can 
be no doubt that our passage is oriented to creation as it is originally intended” . 

7 Elevin, An Analysis of 4QInstruction, 90. 

7 Compare also the later rabbinic doctrine of two yésérs, or inclinations. Midrash 
Rabbah 14,3; G. F. Moore, Judaism in the First Centuries of the Christian Era (New York: 
Schocken, 1975) 1. 474-96; E. E. Urbach, The Sages: Their Concepts and Beliefs 
(Jerusalem: Magnes, 1975) 1.471—83; G. H. Cohen Stuart, The Struggle in Man between 
Good and Evil: An Inquiry into the Origin of the Rabbinic Concept of Yeser hara“ (Kampen: 
Kok, 1984) 5. 

7^ Elevin, An Analysis of 4QInstruction, 91. 

7 Thid. 

9" Ibid. 
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some light on the formulation of 4Q417 1 i 19: "x: Jn] wi» mm 
“2 m9»: but no more has Hagu been given to the spirit of flesh.?! 
This would mean that the Vision of Hagu was initially given to 
Adam, but withdrawn when he failed to distinguish between good 
and evil. In this case, however, we might wonder why Adam failed 
to distinguish between good and evil in the first case, since he had 
been endowed with the vision of Hagu as his inheritance. 

It is not clear to me, however, that 4QInstruction envisions a Fall, 
or a sin of Adam, at all. We find further echoes of Genesis 2-3 in 
the very fragmentary text 40423, which appears to take the garden 
as a metaphor for life, which may be either delightful or full of 
thorns depending on whether the gardener is faithful or not.? Even 
there, however, there is no clear reference to a primeval sin. Rather, 
Genesis 1s treated as a paradigmatic story that outlines two perma- 
nent possibilities in life. While much is unclear in 4QInstruction, 
because of the fragmentary state of the text, the contrast between 
the people of spirit, who are formed in the image of the holy ones, 
and the spirit of flesh, appears to be primordial. The fact that the 
verb “to fashion” is imported into the paraphrase of Genesis 1 does 
not necessarily mean that the two accounts are being fused into a 
single creation. 

The context of the passage about the DWP MIND in 40417 1i 
concerns eschatological retribution. The addressee is told to medi- 
tate on the mmi ™ “and then you shall know truth and iniquity, 
wisdom [and foolish|ness you shall [recognize] every ac[t ] in all 
their ways, together with their visitation (np) in all periods ever- 
lasting, and the eternal visitation. Then you shall discern between 
the [goo]d and [evil according to their deeds]”. The visitations are 
already inscribed. The Vision of Hagu and book of remembrance 
contain the destiny of those who keep God's word, but also, pre- 
sumably, the inscribed visitation. of the sons of Sheth. So, while 
4QInstruction does not say directly that immortality results from 
being in the image of God or the likeness of the Holy Ones, it 
clearly implies that there are contrasting destinies for the “people of 


8! Harrington and Strugnell translate “no more" (DJD 34, p. 155). Elgvin trans- 
lates “not before" (dn Analysis, 85), but this would be problematic on his own inter- 
pretation, since the Hagu had been given to Adam. 

#2 This passage is edited by Elgvin in DJD 34, pp. 505-39. See also his com- 
ments in An Analysis of 4QInstruction, 71—75. 
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spirit” and the “spirit of flesh”. 4QInstruction closely resembles the 
Instruction on the Two Spirits at this point. Also, immortality 1s 
explicitly associated with the angelic state in 1 Enoch. The watch- 
ers are told that they had been “spiritual, holy, living an eternal 
life" before they had relations with human women (1 Enoch 15:3). 
According to 1 Enoch 69:11, death would not have touched human- 
ity if they had not been corrupted by the Watchers, for they were 
created no different from the angels. 


Similarities and Differences 


The Wisdom of Solomon shares with 4QInstruction the view that it 
was the intention of the creator that humanity should be immortal. 
This view was grounded in the understanding of Gen 1:27, which 
says that Adam was created in the image of God. The two texts 
understand the meaning of the image somewhat differently. The 
Qumran text relates it to the angels, while Wisdom speaks more 
abstractly of the eternity of God (or his proper being, if we read 
idiotétos rather than aidiotetos in 2:23). In both cases, however, it entails 
immortality. Both texts draw a contrast, however indirectly, between 
the image of God, of Gen 1:27, and the creature born from the 
earth or the spirit of flesh, which is related to the story of Genesis 
2. 4OInstruction relates this distinction to two kinds of people and 
two kinds of behavior. The Wisdom of Solomon, in contrast, draws the 
distinction between two aspects of the same human being. Solomon 
is mortal, as a descendant of Adam, with respect to his fleshly body, 
but he too is created for incorruption. There is a fundamental 
difference between the two books in their understanding of the flesh. 
The Hebrew book does not associate the flesh as such with cor- 
ruption and mortality, in the manner of the Alexandrian authors. 
Flesh represents the weakness of unaided human nature, and some- 
times it is regarded as sinful.? Those who share in the spirit of flesh, 
however, are no less immortal than the people of spirit. In contrast 
to Wisdom, where the wicked simply cease to exist, the wicked in 
4OlInstruction survive for punishment in the hereafter. 


55 Jorg Frey, “The Notion of ‘Flesh’ in 4QInstruction and the Background of 
Pauline Usage,” in D. Falk et al, eds., Sapiential, Liturgical and Poetical Texts from 
Qumran (Leiden: Brill, 2000) 197—226. 
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Conclusion 


The editors of 4OInstruction described it as a “missing link” in the 
development of the Jewish wisdom literature, between the ‘secular’ 
or common wisdom of Proverbs and the Torah-centered wisdom of 
Ben Sira.** I would suggest that it might better be described as a 
missing link between the older Hebrew wisdom and the Hellenistic 
Wisdom of Solomon. Some of the shifts in worldview that distinguish 
the Hellenistic book from Proverbs and Ben Sira are anticipated in 
4QInstruction. These include the notion of a mystery, which concerns 
the comprehensive plan of God for humanity, and which involves 
an immortal destiny, grounded in creation in the divine image. 

I do not wish to argue that the author of Wisdom was familiar 
with 4OInstruction, despite some intriguing parallels. For example, 
Wisdom repeatedly uses the word ėniokonń, visitation,” which is used 
in the LXX to translate the Hebrew irre. This Hebrew term occurs 
with disproportional frequency in 4OlInstruction.^ It seems to me 
that the relation between the two books 1s of a more general sort. 
On one level, it involves exegetical traditions. Both books under- 
stand the opening chapters of Genesis typologically, and distinguish 
between the creation in the image of God in Genesis | and the cre- 
ation of the fallible being in Genesis 2, although they understand 
these stories in somewhat different ways. On another level it involves 
the influence of common traditions. These may well include some 
apocalyptic texts, such as the Epistle of Enoch, but they also include 
the traditional wisdom literature, such as Proverbs, which spoke of 
life as a transcendent fruit of wisdom, without appeal to the lan- 
guage of resurrection. In the case of the Wisdom of Solomon, these 
common sources were filtered through a lens of Greek philosophy, 
of which there is no trace in the wisdom text from Qumran. 

Perhaps the most important common element shared by 4QIns- 
truction and the Wisdom of Solomon, however, was the concept of 
mystery. Both texts share the belief that right action follows from 
right understanding. This belief was integral to the Hebrew wisdom 


** Strugnell and Harrington, DJD 34, p. 36. 

8° Wis 2:20; 3:7. 13; 4:15; 14:11; 19:15. See Scarpat, Libro della Sapienza, 1.195—6. 

3 Strugnell and Harrington in DJD 34, 28. See Tigchelaar, To Increase Learning, 
240—42. The term occurs 16 times in 4QInstruction and 6 or 7 times in the 
Instruction on the Two Spirits. 
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tradition, just as it was to Greek philosophy. But both these texts 
also shared the view that right knowledge was not available to every- 
one. According to the Hebrew text, it was a mystery that was only 
revealed to the elect, and apparently documented in the Vision of 
Hagu. The Hellenistic wisdom book does not use the language of 
revelation, but implies that the mystery is availabe to those who rea- 
son rightly. In both cases, however, right understanding involves a 
grasp of spiritual truths, of things unseen, and the true destiny of 
human beings concerns their fate after death, not their prosperity in 
this world. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


ANTI-SEMITISM IN ANTIQUITY? 
THE CASE OF ALEXANDRIA 


The Riots in Alexandria 


In 38 cE, an incident occurred occurred in Alexandria that is often 
described as the first pogrom.' When Agrippa, the grandson of King 
Herod who had just been given the rank of king by Caligula,’ stopped 
in Alexandria on his way back from Rome, an Alexandrian mob 
staged a mime in the gymnasium mocking him, and proceeded to 
call for the installation of images in the synagogues. ‘The demand 
was accepted and implemented by the governor Flaccus. A few days 
later, Flaccus issued a proclamation in which the Jews were declared 
to be foreigners and aliens. ‘Then, according to Philo, who is our 
only source for these events, he permitted the mob “to pillage the 
Jews as at the sacking of a city.”* Whereas Jews had previously occu- 
pied two of the city’s five districts, and some also lived in the oth- 
ers, they were now herded into a very small part of one. Their 
houses and places of business were ransacked. ‘Those who ventured 
outside this ghetto were attacked, beaten and murdered. Some were 
burnt to death in the middle of the city. Others were dragged and 
trampled. Relatives who tried to intervene were arrested and tor- 
tured, and in some cases crucified. Then Flaccus arrested 39 mem- 
bers of the Jewish gerousia, and had them flogged in the theatre, so 
that some of them died. To add insult to injury, they were beaten 


' The details are supplied by Philo in his treatise Zn Flaccum. See now Pieter W. 
van der Horst, Philo’s Flaccus. The First Pogrom. Introduction, Translation and Commentary 
(Leiden: Brill, 2003). 

? On Agrippa, see Emil Schürer, The History of the Jewish People in the Time of Jesus 
Christ (revised and edited by Geza Vermes and Fergus Millar; Edinburgh: Clark, 
1973) 1.442-54; Daniel R. Schwartz, Agrippa I. The Last King of Judaea (Tübingen: 
Mohr-Siebeck, 1990). 

* Flacc 54. 
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with the kind of whip usually used on Egyptians, rather than with 
the flat blade used on Alexandrians. Flaccus then had his soldiers 
search the houses of the Jews for arms. The violence was finally 
interrupted when Flaccus was arrested and taken off to Rome. There, 
we are told, the leaders of the Alexandrian mob, the very people 
Flaccus had sought to conciliate, appeared to accuse him before the 
emperor. 

At this point the focus shifted to Rome. Both Jews and Alexandrians 
sent delegations to Caligula, but neither got much satisfaction. The 
Jewish delegation was led by the philosopher Philo, who has left us 
an account in his Legatio ad Gaium. The Alexandrian delegation 
included the grammarian and Homeric scholar Apion.? The emperor 
did not even give them his attention. At one point he asked the 
Jewish delegation about their civic rights but then did not allow them 
to answer.® The Jews were relieved when he finally dismissed them 
as "unfortunate rather than wicked" and foolish for refusing to believe 
in his divinity.’ They must have been further relieved when Caligula 
was assassinated. At this point, Josephus tells us that the Jews in 
Alexandria took heart again and at once armed themselves.” The 
new emperor, Claudius, however, took the matter in hand. He 
instructed the prefect of Egypt to restore order, and ruled on the 
issues in dispute in a letter to the Alexandrians.? 

As Erich Gruen has recently emphasized, this calamitous incident 
lacked all precedent." There had been a substantial Jewish com- 


* For commentary see E. Mary Smallwood, Philonis Alexandrini Legatio ad Gaium 
(Leiden: Brill, 1961). 

? Josephus, Ant 18.257. 

^ Leg 363. 

7 Leg 367. 

8 Ant 19.278. 

? The letter is preserved on papyrus (CPf 153). The edict preserved by Josephus 
in Ant 19.280—85 is quite different from the authentic letter found on papyrus. See 
Miriam Pucci Ben Zeev, Jewish Rights in the Roman World (Tübingen: Mohr-Siebeck, 
1998) 295-327. Pucci Ben Zeev defends the authenticity of the edict, arguing that 
it was issued before the renewal of hostilities. The resumption then provoked the 
letter, which was less sympathetic to the Jews. But as Tcherikover remarked, every 
attempt to defend the authenticity of the edict in Ant 19.280—85 “encounters numer- 
ous difficulties.” (Hellenistic Civilization and the Jews |Peabody, MA: Hendrickson, 1999, 
reprint of 1959 edition by the Jewish Publication Society] 414). It is not apparent 
why the Jews should have renewed hostilities if Claudius had already issued a favor- 
able edict. 

10 Erich Gruen, Diaspora. Jews amidst Greeks and Romans (Cambridge, MA: Harvard, 
2002) 67 
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munity in Alexandria for more than 300 years, and they had never 
been subjected to attack like this. There are to be sure literary works 
that describe threats of violence to Diaspora Jews. The oldest of 
these, the Book of Esther, comes from the eastern Diaspora, but in 
one recension of the Greek translation Haman is called a Macedonian." 
3 Maccabees recounts a threat to the Jewish community in the time 
of Ptolemy IV Philopator, allegedly arising from the King’s promo- 
tion of the cult of Dionysus. Josephus has a very similar story, but 
sets it in the time of Ptolemy VIII Physcon (dg Ap 2.49—56). The 
story is evidently legendary, and no historical reconstruction can be 
based on it." Stories such as Esther and 3 Maccabees are significant 
insofar as they reflect the fears of Jewish communities in the Gentile 
world, but even in these stories the calamity is always averted. 

There were also precedents for actual attacks on Jews by Gentiles. 
In Egypt, we have the case of the Jewish community at Elephantine, 
whose temple was destroyed by the local Egyptians at the end of 
the fifth century.'? This incident, in fact, bears some similarity to the 
one in Alexandria. A local mob prevailed on the governor to allow 
them to demolish the Jewish temple. The governor was subsequently 
removed. In this case the Jewish practice of sacrificing lambs was 
most probably offensive to the local priests of the ram-god Khnum. 
There was also resentment on the part of Egyptian nationalists towards 
the Jews, because of their loyalty to the Persians. But while the sit- 
uation in Elephantine is analogous to that in Alexandria to some 
degree, there was no real continuity between the two events. There 
were also significant differences in the situations. The attacks in 
Alexandria were directed much more broadly against a larger Jewish 
population, and the specific issues were different. The anomaly of 
the events in Alexandria remains. 


! Addition A 17, at Esth 3:1. Carey A. Moore, Daniel, Esther and Jeremiah. The 
Additions (AB 44; New York: Doubleday, 1977) 174. 

? See further John J. Collins, Between Athens and Jerusalem. Jewish Identity in the 
Hellenistic Diaspora (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 2000) 122-31; Erich Gruen, Heritage 
and Hellenism (Berkeley: University of California, 1998) 222-36; John M. G. Barclay, 
Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora from Alexander to Trajan (323 Bcg-117 cx) (Edinburgh: 
Clark, 1996) 192-203. 

'S Pierre Briant, From Cyrus to Alexander. A History of the Persian Empire (Winona 
Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns, 2002) 603-7; “Une curieuse affaire à Eléphantine en 410 
av. n. è.: Widranga, le sanctuaire de Khnüm et le temple de Yahweh,” Méditerranées 
6(1996) 115-35; Joseph Méléze Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt from Rameses II to 
Emperor Hadrian (Princeton: Princeton. University Press, 1995) 21—44. 
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It is unfortunate that we have only one account of the actual 
events, Philo’s treatise against Flaccus, and it makes no pretence of 
objectivity. Philo treats the life of Flaccus as a moral fable: Flaccus 
himself supposedly recognizes that his eventual downfall is punish- 
ment from the Most High for his crimes against the Jews.'* It is 
difficult to believe that the Jews were as passive as Philo portrays 
them. The arrest of their leaders, and the search for arms in the 
Jewish community, strongly suggests that there was resistance, and 
Josephus refers explicitly to Jewish arms when the violence was 
resumed after the death of Caligula. The action that precipitated the 
violence was the installation of images in the synagogues. Jewish sen- 
sitivity to pagan images was well known to all involved. It was a 
measure that was sure to please the emperor, who promoted the 
idea of his own divinity, and who, almost contemporaneously, ordered 
that his statue be installed in the temple in Jerusalem, precipitating 
a crisis that was only resolved by his assassination.’ 

The emperor, however, was not the prime mover in the conflict 
in Alexandria. This point is amply shown by his cavalier disregard 
for the envoys when they came to him in Rome. It is also clear that 
the governor Flaccus was not motivated by personal hostility towards 
the Jews, but was attempting to save his own skin by placating the 
Alexandrians. On Philo’s account, Flaccus was a good governor while 
the emperor Tiberius lived. But he lost his friends at court when 
Caligula came to power. He had opposed the claims of Caligula, 
and was one of those who had accused Caligula’s mother, who had 
been executed by Tiberius. He had good reason to fear if any accu- 
sation were brought against him before Caligula. His early relations 
with the Alexandrian leaders had been strained. He had dissolved 
the drinking clubs that were the power base of such people as Isidorus, 
who had to flee from Alexandria to avoid arrest.'° Flaccus's attempt 
to appease the Alexandrian leaders was futile. They eventually came 
to Rome to accuse him before the emperor. But it seems clear that 
his actions against the Jews arose from fear of the Alexandrians 
rather than from any Roman agenda." 


14 Flacc 170-75. 

15 Ant 18.261—309. 

15 Flacc 145. 

' Sandra Gambetti, “The Alexandrian Riots of 38 CE and the Persecution of 
the Jews: A Historical Assessment," (Diss. Berkeley, 2003) argues that Flaccus was 
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Philo vacillates in his description of the antagonists of the Jews in 
Alexandria. He often refers to them as “Alexandrians” and mentions 
some Alexandrian leaders, Dionysius, Isidorus and Lampo, by name 
(Flacc 20). Yet much of his invective is specifically anti-Egyptian. The 
Egyptians, we are told, have “we might say innate hostility to the Jews” 
(29). They are prone to sedition (17). In the context of the setting 
up of images in the synagogues, he refers to “those who deified dogs 
and wolves and lions and crocodiles and many other wild animals 
on the land” (Leg 139). The disposition of Caligula was due, in part, 
to the influence of his servants: “The majority of these were Egyptians, 
a seed bed of evil in whose souls both the venom and the temper 
of the native crocodiles and asps were reproduced” (Leg 166). He 
makes much of the influence of Helicon, an Egyptian slave (Leg 
166-77). We must bear in mind that it was easier to pour invective 
on Egyptians, who were universally reviled, than on Greeks. Moreover, 
in the matter of civic status Philo and his like wanted desperately 
to be associated with the Greeks and distinguished from Egyptians.'? 
To refer to Alexandrians as Egyptians was to insult them. Roman 
polemicists referred to to Cleopatra as a “mulier Aegyptia". Josephus 
is at pains to insist that Apion was of Egyptian origin. He further 
argues that “the real promoters of sedition, as anyone can discover, 
have been citizens of Alexandria of the type of Apion. The Greeks 
and Macedonians, so long as the citizenship was confined to them, 
never rose against us, but left us free to enjoy our ancient worship. 
But when, owing to the prevailing disorders, their numbers were 
swelled by a host of Egyptians, sedition became chronic” (AgAp 2.69). 
The implication of Josephus’s tirade seems to be that the principal 
agitators were people of Egyptian origin who had infiltrated the ranks 
of the Greeks in Alexandria, and become citizens." Besides Apion, 


only implementing a mandate from Rome, restricting the rights of the Jews to those 
that could be documented. In that case, however, the involvement of the Alexandrian 
mob is difficult to explain. I am grateful to Ms. Gambetti for making her disser- 
tation available to me. 

'8 Philo's attitudes towards Greeks and their culture were complex. In the words 
of Maren Niehoff, “more than half of Philo’s references to things Greek... lack a 
sense of the Greek as Other," although he could assume a sense of superiority 
towards Greek writers and philosophers. See Maren Niehoff, Philo on Jewish Identity 
and Culture (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2001) 137—58. (The quotation is from p. 139). 

' Dio Cassius XLVIIL24.2; L.3.5; 6:1; 24:3 etc. 

? Compare K. Goudriaan, *Ethnical Strategies in Greco-Roman Egypt," in Per 
Bilde, ed., Ethnicity in Hellenistic Egypt ( Aarhus: Aarhus University Press, 1992) 86-93. 
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Chaeremon, another member of the delegation to Claudius, is var- 
iously described as a Stoic philosopher and an Egyptian priest.” 
These Graeco-Egyptans were presumably a very small element in 
the Egyptian population. l'he Egyptian rank and file were still sharply 
distinguished from the Alexandrian citizens, as can be seen from the 
episode of the different kinds of whips in Flacc 78. But by the Roman 
era there were enough Alexandrian citizens with Egyptian blood to 
warrant the use of anti-Egyptian rhetoric on the part of Philo and 
Josephus, even if the adversaries were Alexandrians." In any case, 
the conflict presented to the Roman emperors was one between 
Alexandrians and Jews. Regardless of who did the actual pillaging, 
the ringleaders of the pogrom were clearly Alexandrian citizens, not 
common Egyptians. The Alexandrian delegates who pleaded their 
case in Rome included people of Egyptian extraction, such as Apion 
and Chaeremon, but they were respected Alexandrian intellectuals, 
just as Philo was on the Jewish side.? 


II 


The issues in. dispute 


The explanations given for the anti-Jewish outburst in Alexandria 
are basically of two kinds. Some scholars argue that the hostility 
arose from social and political circumstances peculiar to the situa- 
tion in Alexandria in the early Roman era. Others posit widespread 
and deep-rooted anti-Jewish sentiment on the part of both Greeks 
and Egyptians, dating back to the beginning of the Hellenistic era. 
These explanations, of course, are not mutually exclusive and can 
be viewed as complementary, but the emphasis placed on one or 
the other can reflect different views of the conflict. 


?! See Pieter Willem van der Horst, Chaeremon. Egyptian Priest and Stoic Philosopher 
(Leiden: Brill, 1984). 

? On the rising prominence of Jews and Egyptians from the middle of the sec- 
ond century BGE, and the growth of a class of Greco-Egyptians, see P. M. Fraser, 
Ptolemaic Alexandria. (Oxford: Clarendon, 1972) 1.88-92. Fraser remarks that “the 
Egyptian strain, though present racially, had little social significance any longer for 
this group” (91). See also now Gambetti, “The Alexandrian Riots,” 118-28. 

?* On Apion's scholarly credentials see now Pieter W. van der Horst, “Who Was 
Apion?” in idem, Japheth in the Tents of Shem. Studies on Jewish Hellenism in Antiquity 
(Leuven: Peeters, 2002) 207—221. 
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The evidence that pertains most directly to the conflict of 38 cE 
and its aftermath suggests that the status of the Jews was a major 
issue in the conflict. Philo expresses outrage that Flaccus declared 
the Jews to be “foreigners and aliens” (Flacc 54) and treated the 
members of the gerousia who were flogged in the theater as if they 
were Egyptians (face 78). Caligula asks the Jewish delegates about 
their politeia, but does not give them a chance to respond (Leg 363). 
We may infer that their politeia was one of the subjects at issue. Even 
the placing of statues in the synagogues, which ignited the conflict, 
must be seen in light of Apion's famous question: “why, then, if they 
are citizens, do they not worship the same gods as the Alexandrians?" 
(AgAp 2.65). The question implies that the Jews claimed to be citi- 
zens, and that Apion disputed the claim. The Letter of Claudius 
warns the Jews “not to aim at more than they have previously had,” 
and reminds them that they enjoy an abundance of good things “in 
a city which is not their own.”*! The latter phrase recalls the rul- 
ing of Flaccus that the Jews were foreigners and aliens; it indicates 
clearly that the Jews as a body were not citizens of Alexandria. It 
is clear that the Jews were agitating for something. Gruen suggests 
that “under the circumstances, the Jewish delegates most likely sought 
guarantees of security, perhaps a pronouncement that would deter 
future prefects of Egypt from stripping them of civic privileges as 
Flaccus had done.”” But this would be merely a reaffirmation of 
what they already had. Claudius clearly implies that they were aim- 
ing at higher status. Of course the difference here is a matter of 
different perspectives. From their own point of view the Jews may 
have only been arguing for the restoration of the privileges stripped 
by Flaccus. The issue was whether Flaccus had ruled correctly that 
the Jews were aliens. Claudius ruled that he had, and so that the 
Jews were agitating for privileges to which they were not entitled. 

The understanding of the situation that has been most widely 
accepted over the last half century was articulated by Victor Tcheri- 
kover. Ptolemaic Alexandria had allowed for a range of classes, some 
of which enjoyed privileges even though they were not full citizens.”° 


?' CPF 153. Trans. Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt, 182. 

3 Gruen, Diaspora, 80. 

°° For example, “Alexandrians” were apparently distinct from, and inferior to, 
demesmen, or full citizens. See P. M. Fraser, Ptolemaic Alexandria 1.38—92, espe- 
cially 49. 
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The Romans drew a sharper line between citizen and non-citizen. 
The difference was underlined by the /aographia, or poll-tax, from 
which Greek citizens of Alexandria were exempt, but which was 
levied on Egyptians and other non-citizens." Ever since the work of 
'Tcherikover,? it has been assumed that the /aographia entailed a loss 
in status for the Jews of Alexandria. In the words of Modrzejewski, 
"they had been ‘Hellenes; now, they had suddenly become ‘Egypt- 
ians'."? This led to increased efforts on their part to obtain citi- 
zenship. One way of doing this was by infiltrating the gymnasium 
and becoming ephebes. 

Gruen disputes the assumption that Jews were subject to the /ao- 
graphia. The basis for this widely held assumption is two-fold. Since 
Jews, as a group, were evidently not citizens of Alexandria, there 1s 
no apparent reason why they should be exempt, and there is no 
reliable evidence that they were.?' Second, a papyrus preserves the 
petition of one Helenos son of Tryphon, whose exempt status had 
apparently been denied by an administrator.? Helenos began by call- 
ing himself an “Alexandrian,” but the word is crossed out and 
replaced with *a Jew from Alexandria. Helenos claimed that his 
father was an Alexandrian and that he himself had received the 
appropriate education as far as his father's means allowed. It is a 
reasonable inference that the petitioner thought that his case would 
be stronger if he were *an Alexandrian" rather than *a Jew from 
Alexandria.” We do not know whether the correction was made by 


7 "Tcherikover-Fuks, CPf 1.59—62; E. Mary Smallwood, The Jews under Roman 
Rule (Leiden: Brill, 1976) 231—2; Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt, 161—3; Barclay, 
Jews in the Mediterranean Diaspora, 49—50. Citizens of Naucratis and Ptolemais were 
also exempt. There was also a third class, of Greeks outside the cities, which paid 
at a reduced rate. A special class was created in 4/5 cr, for people who were grad- 
uates of the gymnasium, descendents of military settlers or inhabitants of the chief 
towns (metropolitai ). 

°8 Hellenistic Civilization, 311-12; CPF 1.59—62. 

°° Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt, 163. 

? Gruen, Diaspora, 75-77. 

? Gambetti, “The Alexandrian Riots,” 47, claims that the Jews living in Alexandria 
were exempt. The basis for this claim is a statement attributed to King Agrippa in 
the Acts of Isidorus that: “no one has levied taxes on the Jews.” (Herbert A. 
Musurillo, ed., The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs (Oxford: Clarendon, 1954) 26. The his- 
torical value of the Acts, however, is very questionable, and in any case the pas- 
sage could be taken to mean that there was no precedent before the Roman era 
for imposing such a tax on the Jews. The passage is discussed further below. 

? CPF 151. See Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt, 164; Tcherikover, Hellenistic 
Civilization, 312. 
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the petitioner or by an official who denied his claim to the status 
of Alexandrian. 

The issue of the poll-tax is also raised in the Acts of the Pagan 
Martyrs, which are fictional compositions, dramatizing the fate of 
Alexandrian leaders at the hands of the Roman emperors, and are 
presumably indicative of popular Alexandrian sentiments.? In one 
passage, Isidorus engages in a dispute with Agrippa about the Jews: 

“I accuse them of wanting to stir up the entire world... ‘They 
are not of the same temperament as the Alexandrians, but live rather 
after the fashion of the Egyptians. Are they not on a level with those 
who pay the poll-tax?” Agrippa retorts that “the Egyptians have had 
taxes levied on them by their rulers... But no one has levied taxes 
on the Jews.”** Gruen infers that “it follows that Jews are not sub- 
ject to it? A safer conclusion would be that their liability was in 
dispute. Isidorus argues that the Jews are akin to the Egyptians. If 
this argument were accepted, Jews should presumably be subject to 
the tax. Agrippa argues to the contrary that there was no precedent 
for such a tax on the Jews. (It should be remembered that the whole 
dialogue is fictional in any case). The issue of the poll-tax is not as 
clearcut as scholars after Tcherikover have supposed, but it is very 
likely to have been an issue nonetheless.” In any case it is clear that 
some reduction in the civic status that the Jews had enjoyed under 
the Ptolemies was at issue in the disputes of 38-41 cr. 

The actual aspirations of the Jews of Alexandria are likely to 
remain controversial. Some individual Jews certainly became citizens 
of Alexandria. Philo's nephew, Tiberius Julius Alexander, went on 
to become prefect of Egypt and crushed Jewish resistance in Alexandria 
in 66 cE, at the time of the outbreak of the rebellion in Judea. Full 
citizenship, however, would have been difficult to maintain without 
participating in the pagan cults. Some individuals may have been 
able to finesse this issue; Philo may well have been a citizen and 
Paul was a Roman citizen. But presumably it would have been more 
difficult for a whole community to avoid the civic cults.” Philo may 


5* For a lively account of the Acts, see Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt, 173-83. 

3t Musurillo, The Acts of the Pagan Martyrs, 26. CPF 156. 

? Diaspora, 77. 

36 So also van der Horst, Philo’s Flaccus, 21—22. 

? The argument that Jews did not seek Alexandrian citizenship is made espe- 
cially by Aryeh Kasher, The Jews in Hellenistic and Roman Egypt (Tübingen: Mohr, 
1985). 
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have articulated the aspirations of many when he wrote, in the Life 
of Moses, that “strangers, in my judgment, must be regarded as sup- 
pliants of those who receive them, and not only suppliants but set- 
tlers and friends, who are anxious to obtain equal rights with the 
citizens, and are near to being citizens because they differ little from 
the original inhabitants."? Josephus’s formulation of the Edict of 
Claudius has the emperor acknowledge that *the Jews in Alexandria, 
called Alexandrians, were fellow colonizers from the very earliest 
times jointly with the Alexandrians and received equal civic rights 
(isés politeias) from the kings."? Such terms as “Alexandrians” and 
even “citizens” admitted of an imprecise, non-technical sense, and 
Philo and Josephus exploited the ambiguity. What they wanted were 
privileges similar to those of the citizens, without having to partici- 
pate in the civic cults. Access to gymnasium education and exemp- 
tion from the poll-tax are examples of the kind of privileges that 
were at issue." Jews saw no reason why they should not continue 
to enjoy the status of quasi-Hellenes, as they had under the Ptolemies. 
But distinctions were more sharply drawn under the Romans. Apion 
and his fellow-Alexandrians were infuriated by the Jewish claim, of 
privilege without full participation in the life of the city. The promi- 
nence of gymnasiarchs in the conflict lends some support to the view 
that access to the gymnasium was one of the points at issue. 

The situation was also colored by the reduced status of the Alex- 
andrians under Roman rule. They were a conquered people, ruled 
by foreigners. While the Jews had their own ethnarch, at least for 
a time, and a senate or gerousia thereafter, the Greeks were not 
allowed to have a city council. Hence their resentment and mock- 
ery of the Jewish king, Agrippa, and Flaccus’s humiliation of the 
Jewish senate in his efforts to appease them. From the Alexandrian 
perspective, the Jews were still over-privileged, and Jewish profes- 
sions of loyalty to the Romans did nothing to endear them to the 
Greeks or Egyptians. The Greeks knew better than to rebel against 
Rome, but they could at least get some satisfaction from asserting 
their superiority over the Jews. 


? De Vita Mos. 1.34—36. 

? Ant 19.281. 

*! Tt should be noted that a gymnasium education, and completion of the ephebeia, 
did not automatically qualify people as citizens. See D. Delia, Alexandrian Citizenship 
During the Roman Principate (Atlanta: Scholars Press, 1991), 88. 
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In light of this situation, it 1s apparent that the violence against 
the Jews did not arise spontaneously from innate hatred on the part 
of the Greeks, or even of the Egyptians. It was a product of very 
specific circumstances in the pressure-cooker that Alexandria became 
under Roman rule, where status and privilege were scarce com- 
modities, and one party's gain was viewed by the other as loss. 


III 


A tradition of hostility 


This is not to suggest that there was no hostility towards the Jews 
in Egypt before the Romans came. A papyrus from the first cen- 
tury BCE contains a request for lodgings in Memphis for a priest 
(who is presumably Jewish) because “they” (the people of Memphis) 
“loathe the Jews."*' We should not assume that the Jews were excep- 
tional in this regard. There was plenty of racial animosity to go 
around in Hellenistic Egypt. 

The argument for widespread anti-semitism in the Hellenistic world 
depends on the dossier of evidence presented by Josephus in his trea- 
tise Against Apion. Josephus seems to have collected every reference 
to the Jews that he could find, both positive and negative. Part of 
his agenda was to show that Judaism was of great interest to Greek 
writers." The material is taken out of context, however, and often 
gives an exaggerated impression of the interest of a given author in 
the Jews. 

Much of Josephus’ energy is devoted to refuting distorted accounts 
of Jewish origins.? The earliest of these are attributed to the Greek 
ethnographer, Hecataeus of Abdera, and the Egyptian priest Manetho, 
both of whom wrote at the beginning of the Ptolemaic era." Both 


" CPF 141. Modrzejewski, The Jews of Egypt, 154—5. 

? On the character of the treatise see Louis H. Feldman and John R. Levison, 
ed., Josephus’ Contra Apionem. Studies in its Character and Context (Leiden: Brill, 1996). 

5 These accounts have often been reviewed. See John G. Gager, Moses in Greco- 
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of these associate the settlers of Judea with people who were expelled 
from Egypt because of pestilence, which is specified as leprosy by 
Manetho. Manetho’s account is more complex, as the initial settlers 
of Judea are identified with the Hyksos, who had been driven out 
of Egypt, but these later invaded and pillaged Egypt again at the 
invitation of the lepers. The lepers had settled for a time in Avaris, 
the deserted city of the Shepherds, which was also associated with 
Seth-Typhon. Their leader, Osarseph, established a law that they 
should neither worship the gods nor refrain from eating the sacred 
animals. The passage concludes: “It is said that the priest who framed 
their constitution and their laws was a native of Heliopolis, named 
Osarseph after the god Osiris... but when he joined this people he 
changed his name and was called Moses.”” 

Hecataeus's account is not anti-Jewish. The foreigners driven from 
Egypt settle in Greece as well as in Judea, even if the more out- 
standing among them go to Greece. He goes on to give a remark- 
ably positive account of Moses’ legislation, including the prohibition 
of images. He notes, however, that ‘as a result of their own expul- 
sion from Egypt, he introduced “a somewhat unsocial and inhos- 
pitable mode of life’” (apanthropon tina kai misoxenon bion).*° The 
word misoxenon is often translated as “intolerant” or “hostile to 
strangers.” As Katell Berthelot has shown, however, it should be 
understood as the opposite of philoxenos, hospitable.” The basis of 
the remark is the common refusal of Jews to participate in table fel- 
lowship, which was often in the context of sacrifice. Even this behav- 
ior, which seemed strange to Hecataeus as a Greek, is excused in 
part by the experience of Moses and his followers in Egypt. It does 
not imply that the Jews hated humankind. But while Hecataeus him- 
self cannot be accused of bias against Jews, his characterization of 
their mode of life would lend itself to a more hostile interpretation 
by later authors. 

The attitude of Manetho towards the Jews is more controversial. 
The account of the Hyksos is based on old Egyptian tradition, which 
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originally was not concerned with the Jews at all. Some scholars 
have thought that the reference to settlement in Jerusalem was added 
secondarily.“ The story that Jerusalem was built by the Hyksos was 
not necessarily hostile to Judaism. Erich Gruen has even argued that 
it was invented by Jews." Much more ominous is Manetho's story 
about the lepers, which attributes to Moses hostility to Egyptian reli- 
gion. Here again, the story was not originally concerned with the 
Jews," and many scholars have questioned whether the references 
to Jerusalem and Moses were inserted by Manetho or by a later 
author. The identification of Moses with Osarseph at the end of 
the second account is especially suspicious, since Osarseph is men- 
tioned earlier in the passage without the identification.” 

Like Gruen, I think it unlikely that either Manetho or Hecataeus 
knew the story of the Exodus in its biblical form, or indeed that 
either had more than an incidental interest in the Jews. Manetho 
drew on traditional Egyptian polemic against invaders from Asia, 
which had its roots in the experience of the Hyksos but which was 
revived in more recent times by the invasions of the Persian kings, 
Cambyses and Artaxerxes HI. But the association of the Jews with 
this tradition, however, incidental, would have highly negative asso- 
ciations for the Jews. They could henceforth be identified with the 
followers of Seth-Typhon, archetypical enemies of Egypt.” The Jews 
were neither the only nor the primary people who were so identified 
in the Hellenistic period.” They did not pose a threat to Egypt in 
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the way that the Seleucid kings, for example, did. But nonetheless, 
association with the Hyksos and with Seth-Typhon had negative 
implications, that could be exploited by polemicists. 

When we survey the dossier of anti-Jewish polemic presented by 
Josephus, however, what is striking is how little evidence he presents 
for such polemic in Egypt or Alexandria. The only Alexandrian 
author cited who can plausibly be dated between Manetho and Apion 
is Lysimachus, if indeed he is to be identified with the Alexandrian 
mythographer and historian who lived around 100 sce.” Lysimachus 
repeats the story of the lepers but adds that Moses instructed them 
“to show goodwill to no man, to offer not the best but the worst 
advice, and to overthrow any temples and altars of the gods which 
they found."* Moreover, Jerusalem was originally called Hierosyla 
because of the sacrilegious propensities of the inhabitants. The over- 
throw of temples was a standard part of the traditional Egyptian 
account, but the determination to show goodwill to no one was a 
new development. ‘The implication is that the Jews rejected the laws 
of Buzyges, and so could be genuinely accused of hatred of human- 
kind." Lysimachus evidently had some animus against Jews, but even 
here we do not know whether his account was anything more than 
a passing gibe against a foreign people, or whether his animus against 
Jews was any greater than his contempt for Asiatics in general. 
Apion's fellow-emissary, Chaeremon, appears to have embellished 
the story of the lepers with some motifs from the myth of Osiris, 
casting the lepers in the role of Seth. But the fragment cited by 
Josephus has little by way of anti-Jewish polemic, except that the 
leaders of the lepers were Moses and Joseph.? Even in the case of 
Apion, Josephus cites only a brief version of the account of Jewish 
origins.” Moses was a native of Heliopolis, who erected prayer houses 
open to the air, all facing eastwards. This account may be confused, 
but it is not especially hostile. Apion does add a malicious story that 
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relates the origin of the sabbath to a disease of the groin, allegedly 
called sabbatosis in Egyptian. 

According to Josephus, Apion drew much of his material from 
Greek authors who were not Alexandrians, such as Mnaseas, Posidonius 
and Appollonius Molon.*? Mnaseas, from Lycia in Asia Minor, lived 
in the early second century Bcr.°! He is the earliest source cited for 
the legend that Jews worshipped an ass’s head in the Jerusalem tem- 
ple, and he mentions this in connection with a conflict between Jews 
and Idumeans.” A related, though less offensive, story appears in 
Diodorus, in a passage that is sometimes thought to derive from 
Posidonius.™ Allegedly, Antiochus Epiphanes entered the innermost 
sanctuary of the temple, and found there a statue of Moses as a 
bearded man seated on an ass, with a book in his hands. This pas- 
sage also reports the advice given to Antiochus VII Sidetes by his 
advisers when he was besieging Jerusalem. They rehearse the story 
of the expulsion of the lepers from Egypt, and urge the king to wipe 
out the race of the Jews, “since they alone of all nations avoided 
dealings with any other people and looked upon all men as their 
enemies.” But the king, we are told, being a magnanimous and mild- 
mannered person, dismissed these charges. It would seem from this 
story that some quite vitriolic anti-Jewish propaganda circulated in 
the Seleucid realm, some of it designed to justify the actions of 
Antiochus Epiphanes in persecuting the Jews. The allegation that 
Jews annually practised the ritual murder of a Greek is also told in 
connection with Antiochus’s desecration of the temple.“ The story 
of ass-worship is often thought to have originated in Egypt, because 
the ass was associated with Seth-Typhon.” Such colorful slanders 
may have circulated widely. Their currency is better attested in other 
parts of the Hellenistic world than in Egypt. 
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Most of the people cited by Josephus were Hellenistic intellectu- 
als of some prominence. Apollonius Molon was a famous orator who 
lived on Rhodes and counted Cicero and Caesar among his pupils. 
The most distinguished of the lot was Posidonius, the Stoic philoso- 
pher, who wrote a history of the period 145-85 BCE, approximately, 
continuing that of Polybius. This history has not survived, but it is 
often thought to have been the source for two passages concerning 
the Jews: the passage from Diodorus cited above and a passage found 
in Strabo of Amaseia.°° The account of Jewish origins in Strabo is 
very different from the usual story of the expulsion of lepers. Moses 
and his followers left Egypt because they objected to the Egyptian 
animal cults, and they also rejected Greek anthropomorphism. They 
held that people should worship God without an image, and live 
self-restrained and righteous lives. This has been described as “a 
remarkable piece of idealizing ethnography."? Strabo goes on to say 
that later “superstitious men were appointed to the priesthood, and 
then tyrannical people,” who harrassed both their country and their 
neighbors. This latter allusion has sometimes been explained as a 
reaction to the expansionistic policies of the Hasmoneans, with whom 
Posidonius was contemporary.” The passage from Diodorus contains 
much more hostile sentiments towards the Jews, but they are attrib- 
uted to the advisers of Antiochus Sidetes. Diodorus, and presumably 
Posidonius, if he is indeed the source, rather approved of the mag- 
nanimity of the king in disregarding the charges. 

The implication of Posidonius in anti-Jewish propaganda is of some 
importance for the question of anti-semitism in the ancient world, 
since it is sometimes argued that Stoic universalism was a factor in 
the perception that Jews were misanthropic.” (Chaeremon was also 
a Stoic philosopher, and Seneca referred to the Jews as “an accursed 
race"). Jewish particularism was practically the antithesis of the 
Stoic ideal of cosmopolitanism. Even the benign account preserved 
in Strabo disapproves of the superstition and aggressiveness of con- 
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temporary Jewish leaders. Nonetheless, it is unlikely that Stoic phi- 
losophy animated the mob in Alexandria. Whatever Posidonius may 
have thought about the characterization of Judaism by the advisers 
of Antiochus, he surely did not approve of their proposal to extir- 
pate the Jews.’’ As we have seen, Chaeremon is not especially polem- 
ical. While Seneca regarded the Jews as superstitious, he did not 
accuse them of misanthropy. Judaism did not conform to the Stoic 
ideal, but the evidence for Stoic involvement in anti-Jewish polemic 
is very slight. 

While the evidence is limited, it seems that the charge of misan- 
thropy was known in both the Seleucid and the Ptolemaic realms 
by the late second or early first century BCE, if not earlier, and 
derogatory stories about ass-worship and the like circulated widely. 
Nonetheless, there is little or no evidence of violence against Jewish 
Diaspora communities in this period.” There were occasional dis- 
putes over Jewish rights, such as the right to send money to Jerusalem, 
but no major conflict is reported in the Diaspora, apart from 
Alexandria, until the time of the Jewish revolt against Rome. At that 
time violence against Jews became widespread in the Hellenistic cities 
of Palestine and in Syria. According to Josephus, Antioch, Apamea 
and Sidon were the only Syrian cities that refrained from killing or 
imprisoning Jews.” In Antioch, violence subsequently broke out at 
the instigation of a Jewish renegade. Conflict in Alexandria was also 
renewed at this time. The revolt against Rome created a new situ- 
ation, and provided new reasons or pretexts for antagonism towards 
the Jews. How far the feelings of hatred or fear (JW 2.478) to which 
the Gentiles gave vent on this occasion had been building up, and 
how far they were triggered by the war, is difficult to say. We hear 
of no similar conflicts in Asia Minor. 


Anti-semitism in antiquity? 


It has become customary to refer to this tradition of anti-Jewish 
polemic as evidence for “anti-semitism” in antiquity." The term 
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“anti-semitism” was coined in the 19th century, in the context of a 
growing interest in the characteristics of different races.” Strictly 
speaking, anti-semitism is directed against all semitic peoples, not just 
the Jews, but it has come to mean an irrational hatred of Judaism, 
which found its ultimate expression in the Nazi campaign of exter- 
mination. To describe ancient attitudes towards the Jews as anti- 
semitic is to imply that they attest to the same phenomenon as 
modern anti-semitism, or in the words of Tcherikover, that “the 
inner quality of anti-Semitism” is always and everywhere the same."7 
It also implies that hostility to the Jews in the ancient world was 
qualitatively different from prejudice against other peoples. 

There are obvious problems with this use of the term “anti- 
Semitism.”” The racial theory of modern anti-semitism has no basis 
in the ancient world. Moreover, much of the prejudice against Jews 
in western history was grounded in, or legitimated by, Christian 
supersessionism, which obviously was not a factor in the attitudes of 
the Greeks and Romans.” Scholars persist in using the term, for 
various reasons. In some cases there is an apologetic overtone, inso- 
far as the original sin is shifted away from Christianity or modern 
Europe to ancient paganism. In many cases the usage arises from a 
Judeo-centric view of antiquity, to which Christians as well as Jews 
are prone. Most scholars who work on ancient Judaism have little 
interest in other peoples in antiquity and are eager to believe that 
the Jewish experience was unique. Moreover, the primary evidence, 
such as the Against Apion of Josephus, was compiled by Jews and 
transmitted by Christians for apologetic purposes.” 

In my opinion, this usage is unfortunate and unhelpful, and only 
impedes the understanding of Gentile attitudes to Judaism in the 
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ancient world. One of its by-products is endless quibbling as to what 
actually constitutes anti-semitism, or when “mere” anti-Judaism 
becomes anti-Semitism." Almost invariably, the answer is a matter 
of degree. A certain amount of ethnic animosity is normal, but in 
the case of anti-Semitism it is carried to excess. Peter Schafer has 
rightly objected to this kind of casuistry, but he still speaks of the 
charge of misanthropy as crossing the line from the “justifiable” to 
the “unjustifiable,” from “anti-Judaism” to “anti-Semitism.”*' In fact, 
if the racial factor in anti-Semitism is left out of account, the only 
basis for a distinction is the scale and severity of the prejudice. Rather 
than quibble over the point at which to draw the line, it would be 
better to leave the word “anti-semitism” for its proper, racial, usage, 
and try to understand ancient conflicts in their own cultural context. 

For Schafer, “the crucial historical questions are (a) whether there 
was always the same kind of hostility against and hatred of the Jews 
throughout history, and (b) whether there is something unique about 
this hostility directed at the Jews which distinguishes the Jews from 
other ethnic groups."? To my mind, the answer to the first ques- 
tion is clearly no. The riots in Alexandria cannot be compared to 
Hitler’s Final Solution. The enormity of the German project cannot 
be diluted by claiming that it was only an instance of a perennial 
phenomenon. Hitler's Endlósung was indeed a unique kind of hostil- 
ity in the experience of the western world, at least. But was the hos- 
tility towards the Jews in the ancient world unique in its own context??? 

To answer that question properly we should have to do a thor- 
ough comparative study of ethnic prejudice in the ancient world. To 
my knowledge, such a study has never been attempted on an ade- 
quate scale. The Jews were certainly not the only people in the 
ancient world who had defamatory stories told about them. Think 
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for example of the cursing of Canaan for looking on his father’s 
nakedness in Gen 9:20—27, or the incestuous begetting of Moab and 
Ammon by Lot’s daughters in Gen 19:30-38. No people endured 
more ridicule in the Hellenistic world than the Egyptians.? The ways 
of the Egyptians, like those of the Jews, were different from those 
of the Greeks and Romans. Some of the gibes against them were 
topot that could be applied to all barbarians. Others were more 
specific. The charges against them included xenophobia" and apan- 
thropia.? They were the most superstitious of all people.? The ani- 
mal cults provided endless cause for derision. Moreover, according 
to Philo, Egyptians were “a seedbed of evil in whose souls both the 
venom and the temper of the native crocodiles and asps were repro- 
duced” (Leg 166). 

Prejudice against Jews was not more widespread than prejudice 
against Egyptians in the ancient world. Was it different in kind? The 
most distinctive charge against the Jews, that of misanthropy, of 
actively hating the human race, is exceptional. It is documented from 
the late second century BcE in the words of the advisers of Antiochus 
Sidetes and in Lysimachus. Apion echoes their charges." After the 
Jewish war, this charge gained credence in Rome.” Even this, how- 
ever, can be viewed as an intensification of the ethnic antagonism 
that pervades this literature. Such charges were in circulation for 
centuries, but they did not lead to pogroms in the Seleucid or 
Ptolemaic kingdoms. As we noted at the beginning, the actions against 
the Jews in Alexandria lacked precedent. Stereotypes, even misan- 
thropic ones, did not of themselves lead to violent action. 

In the corpus of anti-Jewish literature, one passage stands out as 
reminiscent of Hitler’s Final Solution: the advisers of Antiochus Sidetes 
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urge the king “to make an end of the race (genos) completely, or fail- 
ing that, to abolish their laws and force them to change their ways."? 
The king did not act on the advice, and neither did any other ancient 
ruler. Antiochus Epiphanes tried to change Jewish customs, but he 
certainly did not contemplate genocide. No such proposal is recorded 
in the conflict in Alexandria. We do, however, find genocide con- 
templated in a Jewish text. In the Hebrew text of Esther, Haman 
says to the king: “There is a certain people scattered and separated 
among the peoples in all the provinces of your kingdom; their laws 
are different from those of every other people, and they do not keep 
the king’s laws, so that it is not appropriate for the king to tolerate 
them. If it pleases the king, let a decree be issued for their destruc- 
tion” (Esth 3:8-9). Haman does not say that they hate humankind, 
nor does he mention their refusal to worship the gods of the Persians. 
(The charge of misanthropy is introduced in the Greek translation, 
3:13d-e). As far as we know, this story is fantasy, not history, but 
it points to the most basic, persistent feature in the conflicts involv- 
ing Jews in antiquity, and probably in all ethnic conflicts: their laws 
and their ways were different.” The most basic reason reason why 
the Jewish people has been repeatedly involved in conflict over the 
centuries is that more than any other people it has maintained a 
distinctive identity and resisted assimilation. To say this is neither to 
praise nor to blame, but to observe that difference is an essential 
ingredient in ethnic conflict. 

But difference does not always breed conflict. ‘The Jews in Alexandria 
were no more different from their neighbors than the Jews of Asia 
Minor, and no more different from the Alexandrians of the Roman 
era than from their Ptolemaic forebears. Ultimately, the causes of 
conflict must be sought in specific social and historical circumstances, 
as we have seen in the case of Alexandria under Roman rule. To 
speak of anti-semitism as if it were some kind of ahistorical virus is 
only the obverse of the genuinely anti-semitic tendency to find the 
cause of conflict in the Jewish, or semitic, character." It is also to 
fail to appreciate the contingent character of history. 
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THE JEWISH WORLD AND THE COMING OF ROME 


In 1 Maccabees 8, we are told that after the defeat of Nicanor in 
161 sce “Judas heard of the fame of the Romans, that they were 
very strong and were well disposed toward all who made an alliance 
with them, and that they pledged friendship to those who came to 
them and that they were very strong” (1 Macc 8:1—2). Accordingly, 
he dispatched Eupolemus, whose father had negotiated Jewish rights 
with Antiochus III, to Rome “to establish friendship and alliance.” 
According to 1 Maccabees, the Romans responded by making an 
alliance with the Jews, that required each party to come to the aid 
of the other in case of war. Thus began the fateful relationship of 
Rome and the Jews. It was initiated by the Jews, with a view to 
freeing themselves from the yoke of the Greeks. In time, the yoke 
of Rome would prove far heavier than anything imposed by the 
Seleucids, and result in destruction on a scale comparable to that 
wrought by the Assyrians and Babylonians. Rome, the erstwhile sup- 
posed protector, eventually became the archetypical enemy of the 
Jews. 

The alleged treaty between Rome and Judas Maccabee had little 
significance in its time, and some have questioned whether it was a 
formal treaty at all.’ Judas was killed shortly after the embassy to 
Rome; treaties normally lapsed with the death of the ruler with 
whom they were made and Judas was not even formally ruler of 
the Jewish people. Nearly twenty years later, Jonathan Maccabee 
sent ambassadors to Rome to confirm and renew their friendship 
(1 Macc 12:1—4). Again, the Romans responded positively, but they 
took no action when Jonathan was kidnapped and murdered by the 
usurper Tryphon. When Simon Maccabee assumed the High Priest- 
hood, he too sent ambassadors to Rome, with a gift of a golden 


! A. N. Sherwin-White, Roman Foreign Policy in the East: 168 BC to AD 1 (Norman: 
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shield (1 Macc 14:24). But again, Rome took no action when Simon 
was murdered, and promises of aid were similarly empty when John 
Hyrcanus was attacked by Antiochus VII Sidetes. Hyrcanus appealed 
for help again later in his reign when he was attacked by Antiochus 
IX. This time a senatus consultum ordering Antiochus to desist seems 
to have had the desired effect. As Erich Gruen has observed, the 
Roman responses to these Jewish advances “expressed no more than 
polite courtesies,"? but they allowed the Jews to view Rome as a 
benevolent power that might provide a useful counterweight to the 
Seleucids. The Romans had crushed the power of Antiochus the 
Great and were the Kittim who had humiliated Antiochus Epiphanes 
in Egypt, as noted in the Book of Daniel, chapter 11. And yet the 
Jews were not unaware of the exercise of Roman power. The same 
passage in 1 Maccabees that reports the embassy of Judas notes how 
the Romans crushed Antiochus the Great and imposed heavy trib- 
ute on his heirs, and how they had plundered and enslaved the 
Greeks. But, it adds, “with their friends and those who rely on them 
they have kept friendship? (1 Macc 98:12). 


Pompey 


The first serious intervention of Rome in Judea came almost a cen- 
tury after the embassy of Judas Maccabee. The context was a civil 
war between the Hasmonean brothers, Aristobulus II and Hyrcanus 
IL The Roman general Pompey, having defeated Mithridates in 66 
BCE sent his lieutenant Scaurus to Syria. Both Aristobulus and 
Hyrcanus pleaded for his support. Aristobulus sent a lavish grapevine 
of gold, worth 500 talents, to Pompey, in hope of winning his favor. 
Subsequently three Jewish delegations appeared before Pompey in 
Damascus—one from Aristobulus, one from Hyrcanus and one from 
the Jewish people that was critical of both. Pompey deferred his deci- 
sion, but when Aristobulus impatiently withdrew, the Roman gen- 
eral marched against him. Aristobulus surrendered, but was unable 
to deliver Jerusalem to Pompey. There the followers of Hyrcanus 
opened the gates to the Romans, but the followers of Aristobulus 


? E. M. Smallwood, The Jews under Roman Rule (Leiden: Brill, 1976) 10. 
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entrenched themselves on the temple mount and a siege ensued. The 
siege lasted three months, but ended in a blood-bath in which some 
12,000 Jews were said to have died, including priests at the altar. 
Pompey, notoriously, entered the Holy of Holies, where only the 
High Priest was allowed to go, but he left the temple treasure un- 
touched. His treatment of Jerusalem was severe. He had the lead- 
ers of the resistance executed, and imposed a tribute. Hyrcanus was 
left as High Priest without royal title. Aristobulus was forced to walk 
before Pompey’s chariot in the celebration of his triumph in Rome. 
Thousands of Jews were deported to Rome as slaves, where they 
eventually were set free and swelled the ranks of the Jewish com- 
munity in Rome.* 

One Jewish reaction to Pompey’s invasion is recorded in the Psalms 
of Solomon: 


Foreign nations went up to your altar, in pride they trampled it with 
their sandals” (Pss Sol 2:2). 


The defilement was just punishment for the defilement of Jerusalem 
by its inhabitants, not least by the Hasmonean rulers. But the assas- 
sination of Pompey in Egypt, in 48 BCE, is also viewed as divine 
punishment for the arrogance of the Roman general: 


He did not consider that he was a man, nor did he consider the end. 
He said, I will be lord of land and sea and he did not recognize that 
God was great (2:28-29). 


We might compare this view of Rome to Isaiah’s view of Assyria, 
the rod of Yahweh’s anger, which would itself be punished for its 
excess. 

Another reaction is found in the Pesher on Habakkuk in the Dead 
Sea Scrolls, which identified the Romans, or Kittim, with “the 
Chaldeans, a cruel and determined people,” of whom the prophet 
spoke. ‘The pesherist is clearly impressed by their power: “fear and 
dread of them are on all peoples" (ui 4), but he has no illusions 
about their moral character: “all their thoughts are to do evil, and 
with cunning and treachery they behave towards all the nations... All 
of them come to use violence... to devour all the nations, like an 
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eagle, insatiable.” The pesher goes on to note that “they gather their 
wealth with all their loot like fish of the sea” (vi 1). Yet it also affirms 
that God is not to destroy his nation at the hand of the peoples, 
but will place the judgment over all the peoples in the hand of his 
chosen ones (v 3—4). 


Herod 


Rome, however, would have a more lasting impact on Judea than 
did Assyria. In the following years the Jews would get the flavor of 
Roman rule in the east? Aulus Gabinius, who had been a legate of 
Pompey, was assigned control of Syria in 57-55 scx and had to put 
down a rising by Alexander, son of Aristobulus. Gabinius was fre- 
quently denounced by Cicero for corruption and extortion, and was 
eventually convicted of extortion in Rome. His successor, Crassus, 
appropriated the temple treasury, and also stripped gold from the 
temple building, to support his campaign against the Parthians. ‘This 
provoked another abortive revolt, led by one Pitholaos, which resulted 
in the enslavement of more Jewish prisoners of war. During the civil 
war between Pompey and Caesar, Aristobulus and his son Alexander 
were put to death by supporters of Pompey. When Caesar gained 
control of Palestine, he enhanced the status of the High Priest Hyr- 
canus, but essentially renewed the settlement that had been imposed 
by Pompey. Most significantly, he awarded Roman citizenship to the 
Idumean Antipater in recognition of services rendered, and gave him 
responsibility for supervision of taxation.’ Antipater's son Herod would 
rule Judea for most of the remainder of the century as a client king 
of Rome. 

Herod’s rule was arguably the most brilliant that Jerusalem had 
seen since the legendary Solomon, whom Herod emulated by his 
temple building project.’ Like Solomon, Herod was also liberal in 
his support of pagan temples, although he confined them to the non- 
Jewish cities in his kingdom. His building projects undoubtedly brought 
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a measure of splendor to Palestine. Whether, or how far, these pro- 
jects were supported by heavy taxation is disputed. Applebaum argued 
that they were, and pointed to Josephus’ statement that Herod spent 
more than he could afford.’ Against this, however, it has been pointed 
out that Herod had many sources of income besides taxation. He 
controlled trade routes, and had income from royal estates such as 
Jericho and from copper mines in Cyprus which he leased from 
Augustus. The harbor he constructed at Caesarea was a boon to 
trade in Palestine, and his building projects provided much employ- 
ment.'° There is no doubt that some people prospered during his 
reign, but the fate of the general populace is less clear. Herod 1s 
credited with reducing taxes by one third in 20 BcE and by a quar- 
ter in 14 BcE," and with providing relief with his own funds in 
time of famine," but the fact that tax relief was needed and that 
the famine took place suggest that the situation of the common peo- 
ple was precarious. In any case, Herod was widely reviled by the 
end of his reign. In part, his disrepute was due to the incessant 
palace intrigue and blood-letting. In part it arose from religious 
resentment of the symbols of paganism that abounded during his 
reign. Shortly before his death, two teachers, Judas and Matthias 
incited people to tear down a golden eagle from the temple gate. 
Herod had the leaders burned alive.? Such action could only increase 
popular resentment. That some resentment was also due to economic 
issues is shown by the demands of the populace after his death: 
reduction of taxes, abolition of duties and release of prisoners.'* 
According to Josephus, Jewish delegates besought Rome to rid them 
of Herodian rule and assume direct control, “for he had tortured 
not only the persons of his subjects, but also their cities; and while 
he crippled the towns in his own dominion, he embellished those of 
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other nations, lavishing the lifeblood of Judaea on foreign communities. 
In place of their ancient prosperity and ancestral laws, he had sunk 
the nation to poverty and the last degree of iniquity."? Of course this 
diatribe was not an objective assessment of the situation. It entailed 
a romantic view of the past and resentment of Herod's expenditures 
on Gentle cities. But it certainly was not the voice of a contented 
populace. 


The First Century CE 


Herod ruled at the pleasure of Rome, as he well knew. His death 
was followed by rebellion, which was put down harshly by Varus, 
the governor of Syria.^ Herod’s son Archelaos was installed as eth- 
narch, but was deposed after two years because of Jewish and 
Samaritan complaints. Judea was now annexed as a prefectorial 
province. The client kingship would be restored briefly under Claudius, 
with Agrippa I as king (41—44)." Thereafter it would revert to provin- 
clal status, ruled by Roman procurators. After two decades of tur- 
bulence under the procurators, Judea would erupt in revolt.'* There 
was a roughly parallel development in the Egyptian Diaspora, where 
Roman rule was also welcomed at first, but the situation of the Jews 
gradually deteriorated. In Egypt, the catastrophic revolt came a lit- 
tle later, in the early second century, under Trajan.'° 

What caused this deterioration in Jewish affairs under Roman rule? 
Inevitably, we are dependent on the account of Josephus, whose reli- 
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ability is often open to question, and who must be read critically.” 
Martin Goodman distinguishes five major explanations of the conflict 
between the Jews and Rome, all based on Josephus’ work: the incom- 
petence of the Roman governors, the oppressiveness of Roman rule, 
Jewish religious susceptibilities, class tensions, and quarrels with local 
gentiles.*! He adds another factor, division within the Jewish ruling 
class, and the failure of that class to fulfill its role as mediator between 
Rome and the Jewish people. While all of these factors deserve seri- 
ous consideration, I will focus here on the two that seem to me most 
fundamental, Jewish religious susceptibilities and the oppressiveness 
of Roman rule. Many of the other issues—the incompetence of the 
governors, class division, tensions within the ruling class and even 
friction with the local gentiles were all, I believe, grounded in, or at 
least exacerbated by the pressures created by Roman rule. 


Jewish Religious Sensibilities 


Josephus lays much of the blame for the conflict on the so-called 
“fourth philosophy” which resisted Roman rule for religious rea- 
sons.” After the deposition of Archelaus, we are told, “a Galilean 
named Judas incited his countrymen to revolt, upbraiding them as 
cowards for consenting to pay tribute to the Romans and tolerating 
mortal masters” (JW 2.118). This “philosophy” according to Josephus 
“filled the body politic immediately with tumult, also planting the 
seeds of those troubles which subsequently overtook it” (Ant. 18.9). 
The sentiments attributed to Judas are repeated later by Eleazar, 
the commander of Masada: “A long time ago, brave comrades, we 
firmly resolved to be subject neither to the Romans nor to any other 
person, but only to God, for only he is the true and lawful Lord of 
men” (JW 7.323). The sentiment is an old one—compare the mis- 
givings about the introduction of the monarchy in Israel in 1 Samuel.” 


9 See S. Schwartz, Josephus and Judaean Politics (Leiden: Brill, 1990); J. S. McLaren, 
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It is undoubtedly true that many of the flashpoints of conflict involved 
religious issues—the incident with the golden eagle at the end of 
Herod’s reign, the introduction of Roman insignia into Jerusalem 
under Pontius Pilate, the demand that a statue of Caligula be placed 
in the Jerusalem temple. There was a tradition of Jewish resistance 
to foreign rule, dating to the Maccabean revolt, and this tradition 
had always entailed religious zeal.” Moreover, Jewish religion was 
exceptional in the ancient world in its exclusiveness, and in its sen- 
sitivity to iconic representations. ‘This exclusiveness, no doubt, was 
difficult for some pagans to comprehend, and was often an occasion 
of conflict.” 

Yet religious differences can hardly be placed at the root of the 
conflict with Rome. Roman policy (like that of the Greeks and 
Persians before this) generally affirmed the right of people to live 
according to their ancestral laws. This right was granted to Greek 
cities as well as to Jewish communities: “Whatever laws, whatever 
right, whatever custom existed... the same laws and the same right 
and the same custom shall exist.”*° The reason for this was simply 
that it was the easiest way to keep peace. This policy often worked 
to the benefit of Jews, as it guaranteed their rights even in Greek 
cities. Allowances were made for Jewish sensibilities- notably exemp- 
tion from military service, permission to send offerings to the tem- 
ple in Jerusalem and permission to offer sacrifices for the emperor 
instead of worshipping him. Of course other people too offered 
sacrifices on behalf of the emperors, and some emperors (Augustus, 
Tiberius, Claudius) sometimes refused divine honors offered by east- 
ern peoples." The emperor cult was not monolithic, at least in the 
first century, and each community was free to honor the emperor 
in its own way. There were occasional lapses in Roman tolerance 
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in this matter—notably in Caligula’s demand that his statue be wor- 
shipped—but the exceptions prove the rule. Even after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem we find that Titus refuses the request of the people 
of Antioch that the Jews be expelled from their city and insists that 
their rights remain as they were before (JW 7.100—111). 

Moreover, few Jews are likely to have held to the philosophy that 
submission to human masters was incompatible with the rule of God. 
'The scriptures provided numerous injunctions to the contrary. Jeremiah 
had affirmed that the kingship of Nebuchadnezzar was granted by 
God and that all people should obey him (Jer 27:6-11). Josephus 
has the Jewish delegation that requested direct Roman rule instead 
of the ethnarchy of Archelaus promise that “the Jews would then 
show that, calumniated though they now were as factious and always 
at war, they knew how to obey equitable rulers" (7W 2.92). In fact, 
Jewish resistance to Roman rule was sporadic, and was triggered by 
other factors besides opposition to foreign rule as such. This is not 
to deny that most Jews would have regarded foreign rule as ulti- 
mately unacceptable, and hoped for eventual restoration of native 
rule. But this was not always a matter of great urgency, and for 
some upper-class Jews Roman rule was probably quite beneficial for 
the present. 

In this regard, it is interesting to note that Rome plays a very 
limited role in the Dead Sea Scrolls, which provide our main cor- 
pus of Jewish documents from the land of Israel around the turn of 
the era.” (It may be that most of the Scrolls were written before 
the arrival of Pompey, but it is clear that some, at least, date after 
that time). Rome is never mentioned by name in the Scrolls. Only 
one Roman is mentioned by name— Pompey's lieutenant, Aemilius 
Scaurus, in 4Q324a, a calendrical text. The Kittim in the pesher 
on Habakkuk are clearly to be identified as the Romans, as we have 
already seen. It is generally assumed that the Kittim are also the 
Romans in the War Rule, although it is possible that the Kittim of 
Asshur and the Kitüm in Egypt, in 1OM 1, were originally refer- 
ences to the Seleucids and the Ptolemies.? The Kittim here are the 
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eschatological enemy, the opponents in the final war. But what 1s 
perhaps most striking about the portrayal of the Kittim in the War 
Rule is the lack of specific information about them. They are sim- 
ply “the other?—no more defined than Gog from the land of Magog 
in Ezekiel or the somewhat garbled Gog and Magog in the Book 
of Revelation. Such texts bespeak a general hostility to the Gentile 
world that is deeply rooted in biblical traditions about the Day of 
the Lord. For the Qumran sect, as for Judas the Galilean, foreign 
rule was ultimately unacceptable as such, and its destruction was 
assured. Unlike Judas, however, the Qumranites were resolved not 
to requite evil to anyone until the Day of Wrath, and so they must 
have reconciled themselves to Roman rule until the time was right, 
a time which they may have believed to have come in 66 CE. 

The relatively restrained rhetoric of the Scrolls with regard to 
Rome may be contrasted with the bitter outpourings in the apoca- 
lyptic writings after 70 cE.” In 4 Ezra 12 the messianic lion reproves 
the Romans, who are represented by an eagle: “He will denounce 
them for their ungodliness and for their wickedness, and will display 
before them their contemptuous dealings.” The fifth Sibylline Oracle, 
written perhaps a little later around the time of the Diaspora revolt 
is more vindictive: “Alas, city of the Latin land, unclean in all things, 
maenad, rejoicing in vipers, as a widow you will sit by the banks 
and the river Tiber will weep for you, its consort. You have a mur- 
derous heart and impious spirit” (Sib Or 5. 168-71). Most eloquent 
of all is the Book of Revelation, where Rome is portrayed as the 
whore of Babylon. All of these portrayals, however, were written 
after the destruction of Jerusalem. No doubt, negative feelings about 
Rome had built up over the first century and ran high on the eve 
of the revolt. But the animosity reflected in the apocalyptic texts 1s 
not simply a rejection of Roman rule in principle but a reaction to 
a century of misrule and oppression. 
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Roman Oppression 


In fact, while Jewish relations with Rome had their distinctive char- 
acter, and this character was colored by religion, they were not atyp- 
ical of relations between Rome and other subject peoples. In the 
words of Stephen Dyson, “one of the most persistent phenomena 
related to the extension of Roman conquest and control in the Western 
Empire was the sudden, widespread native revolt."?' Dyson discusses 
five major examples, in Britain, Gaul, Germany and Pannonia- 
Dalmatia. We know of these revolts primarily from Roman sources, 
but where we get glimpses of their motivation a fairly consistent pat- 
tern emerges. Native peoples resented Roman depradation, and the 
erosion of their traditional way of life. Disregard for native religion 
was sometimes a factor. (In Britain, the Romans attacked and des- 
ecrated a Druid center off the coast of Wales). A relatively early for- 
mulation of native reactions to Rome is attributed to Mithridates of 
Pontus, in an attempt to enlist the support of the Parthians: 


For the Romans have never had but one reason for making war on 
all nations, peoples and kings—an insatiable desire for power and 
wealth.’ 


An oracle preserved in Sibylline Oracles Book 3, sometimes associ- 
ated with the campaign of Mithridates,” sometimes with that of 
Cleopatra,” expresses an easterner’s desire for revenge, and reflects 
the typical grievances of the conquered peoples against Rome: 


However much wealth Rome received from tribute-bearing Asia, 
Asia will receive three times that much again 

From Rome and will repay hear deadly arrogance to her. 
Whatever number from Asia served the house of Italians 
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Twenty times that number of Italians will be serfs 
In Asia, in poverty, and they will be hable to pay ten-thousand fold." 
(Sib Or 3:350—55).6 


It is surely significant that the initial rebellion of Judas of Galilee 
was sparked by a census for the purpose of introducing a poll-tax.? 
Other rebellions against Rome were ignited by the introduction of 
regular tax assessment, in Gaul in 12 Bc and in Cilicia in 36 cre? 
There is an ongoing debate as to whether taxation in Roman Judea 
was excessive. On the one hand, scholars like Applebaum have argued 
that the Jewish peasantry was “crushed with merciless exactions under 
Pompey and his successors and no less under Herod."? On the 
other, E.P. Sanders has argued that Rome took local conditions into 
account, and that taxation was not especially oppressive before the 
revolt." (The tax imposed by Vespasian was admittedly punitive). 
Sanders’ argument, however, is largely a relative one—the burden 
on people in other parts of the empire was just as heavy. Indeed. 
And it sometimes led to revolts, even if not on the same scale as 
the one in Judea. What may have seemed like reasonable, moder- 
ate taxation to the Romans did not necessarily seem so to those who 
paid the tax. Julius Caesar had granted Judea certain. exemptions, 
from tribute in the seventh year and from the requirement of bil- 
leting troops (Ant 14.202-10). Nonetheless, Tacitus records a com- 
plaint against the tax burden in 17 ce (Ann 2.42). Pontius Pilate took 
money from temple treasurey to pay for an aquaduct, admittedly a 
worthy cause ( JW 2.175; Ant 18.60). The procurator Florus confiscated 
temple funds for “the imperial service" (JW 2.293). There was a 
general increase in Roman taxation under Nero and an extraordi- 
nary levy under the procurator Albinus in the early sixties (JW 
2.273). In the end, even Sanders admits that “the people were hard 
pressed.”*! The phenomenon of brigandage throughout this period, 
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but especially in the years before the revolt, is most readily explained 
against a background of economic hardship. It should also be noted 
that there was famine in Judea under Herod, who famously pro- 
vided relief from his own funds, and again under Claudius, when 
relief was provided by Queen Helena of Adiabene (Ant 20.101). 
Moreover, there was more at stake than simple ability to pay. Taxation 
by a foreign power had implications for status, and symbolic sig- 
nificance. The resentment of the /aographia, or poll-tax by the Jews of 
Alexandria seems to have been largely a matter of status, vis-a-vis 
the Alexandrian Greeks. 

By all accounts, Roman rule in Judea became more oppressive 
after the re-annexation of the province under Claudius.*” The procu- 
rators who followed the brief reign of Agrippa I were not impressive 
people. Even if we view Josephus’ account of their maladministra- 
tion with some suspicion, we must note that Tacitus says that Felix 
“practised every kind of cruelty and lust, wielding the power of a 
king with all the instincts of a slave," (Hist 5.9) while his statement 
that the patience of the Jews lasted until Gessius Florus (Hist 5.10) 
accords with the view of Josephus that Florus was the last straw. 
But the problem lay deeper than the personalities of the procura- 
tors. In the increasingly centralized Roman system, procurators lacked 
authority, and often had little experience and low social standing. 
One, Felix, was an ex-slave. The governor of Syria could intervene 
at any time in Judean affairs. The combination of exacting impe- 
rial demands and poor administration created the pressure that exac- 
erbated other problems such as social divisions. 

The Romans, of course, did not view themselves as oppressive. 
On the contrary, they prided themselves on their humanity and 
justice. Roman law, when properly administered, was perhaps the 
main cultural legacy of the empire. But by definition, the interests 
of Rome came first, and policy was directed to the advancement of 
the wealth and power of the empire. The glory of the empire was 
enhanced by the construction of cities and buildings. The archeo- 
logical remains brought to light in recent years show the splendor 
of Herod’s constructions at Caesarea and elsewhere and indeed 


? See Paltiel, Vassals and Rebels, 261—301. 
55 Cf. the speech attributed to Titus in JW 6.333-36, where he ironically sug- 
gests that the Jews were driven to revolt by Roman philanthropia. 
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the luxury of the wealthier residents of Jerusalem." Yet the Jewish 
experience of Roman rule is all too vividly symbolized by the story 
of Herod’s temple. Here was a splendid project that enhanced the 
glory of Jerusalem and of Judaism. It provided employment in 
Jerusalem for decades, and was finally brought to completion a few 
years before the revolt. Less than a decade later, there was scarcely 
left of it a stone upon a stone. The prosperity that attended Roman 
rule for a time, at least among the upper class, was swept away in 
the brutal suppression of the revolt. The Jewish experience was ulti- 
mately similar to that of the Gauls and the Germans, and other peo- 
ples who were brought under the yoke of Rome. I can think of no 
better articulation of that experience than the indictment of Rome 
attributed to the Briton Calgacus by the Roman historian Tacitus: 
“These plunderers of the world, after exhausting the land by their 
devastations are rifling the ocean: stimulated by avarice, if their 
enemy be rich; by ambition, if poor: unsatiated by the East and by 
the West; the only people who behold wealth and indigence with 
equal avidity. To ravage, to slaughter, to usurp under false titles, 
they call empire; and when they make a desert, they call it peace” 
(Tacitus, Agricola, 30). 


* N. Avigad, Discovering Jerusalem (Jerusalem: Shikmona, 1980); L. Levine, Judaism 
and Hellenism in Antiquity. Conflict or Confluence? (Seattle: University of Washington Press, 
1998) 48—51. 
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